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MESSAGE 

FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TRANSMITTING 

THE  FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL 
PARK  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION  ON  AN  INSPECTION  OF  AREAS 
INVOLVED  IN  THE  PROPOSED  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  SOUTH- 
EAST, SOUTH,  AND  SOUTHWEST  BOUNDARIES  OF  YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL  PARK,  MADE  PURSUANT  TO 
PUBLIC  RESOLUTION  No.  94,  70th  CONGRESS 
APPROVED  FEBRUARY  28,  1929 


January  5,  1931.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustrations 


UNITED  STATES 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 

WASHINGTON  :  1931 


LETTER   OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress the  final  report  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
Boundary  Commission  on  an  inspection  of  areas  involved 
in  the  proposed  adjustment  of  the  southeast,  south,  and 
southwest  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
made  pursuant  to  Public  Resolution  Xo.  94,  Seventieth 
Congress,  approved  February  28,  1929. 

Herbert  Hoover. 
The  White  House, 

January  J,  1031. 

in 


LETTER   OF   SUBMITTAL 

Yellowstone  National  Park  Boundary  Commission, 

Room  4122,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  March  6,  10 JO. 
Sir:  The  Yellowstone  National  Park  Boundary  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  President  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1929    (Public,  No.  94, 
70th  Cong.),  has  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration, 
and   for   the   information   of   the   Congress,   the   following- 
reports  on  the  areas  involved  in  the  proposed  adjustment 
of  the  southeast,  south,  and  southwest  boundaries  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  E.  Brownell,  Chairman. 

Arthur  E.  Morgan,  Member. 

T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  Member. 

Charles  H.  Ramsdell,  Member. 

Arthur  Ringland,  Member  and  Secretary. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

v 


[Public  Resolution— No.  94 — 70th  Congress] 

[S.  J.  Res.  20G] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  To  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint 
a  Yellowstone  National  Park  Boundary  Commission  to  inspect  the  areas  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  adjustment  of  the  southeast,  south,  and  southwest 
boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
State  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  ap- 
point a  commission,  consisting  of  five  members,  to  be  known  as  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  Boundary  Commission,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  inspect  the  areas  involved  in  the  proposed  adjustment  of 
the  southeast,  south,  and  southwest  boundaries  of  tbe  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  and  report  to  the  President  its  recommendations  con- 
cerning such  adjustment.  The  necessary  expenses  of  such  inspection 
shall  be  paid  from  any  appropriation  available  for  Yellowstone 
National  Park:  Provided,  That  said  commission  shall  make  a  final 
report  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  January  1,  1931. 

Approved,  February  28,  1929. 

VII 
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PART  I 


FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  YELLOWSTONE 

NATIONAL  PARK  BOUNDARY 

COMMISSION 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park  was  created  by  Congress  in  1872. 
At  that  time  the  country  was  unsnrveyed  and  the  boundaries  were 
arbitrarily  drawn  to  assure  the  inclusion  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  geyser  basins  in  the  west  and  south  central 
parts  of  the  park.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of 
rectangular  lines,  running  across  box  canyons  and  mountains  with- 
out regard  to  topography,  approximately  62  miles  north  and  south 
and  54  miles  east  and  west,  and  embracing  an  area  of  3,348  square 
miles,  or  2,142,720  acres,  almost  wholly  in  Wyoming,  but  partly 
within  Montana  and  Idaho. 

These  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  remained  without 
change  until  1929.  From  time  to  time,  however,  and  particularly  in 
1898,  1902,  and  1919,  formal  efforts  were  made  to  enlarge  the  park  by 
inclusion  of  the  Grand  Tetons  and  the  territory  north  of  the  Buffalo 
Fork  of  the  Snake  River.  In  1898  the  Senate  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  report  "  whether  the  region  south  of  the  park 
should  not  be  put  under  the  same  control  as  the  national  park,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  the  herds  of  large  game  roaming 
therein."     Congress  took  no  action. 

In  1902  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  park  submitted  a  bill  to  Congress  seeking  the 
addition  of  an  extensive  area  south  of  the  park  and  including  the 
Grand  Tetons.     No  action  was  taken. 

At  the  session  of  1905  the  Legislature  of  Wyoming  passed  an  act 
creating  the  first  State  game  refuge  immediately  south  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park.  This  refuge,  now  known  as  the  Teton  State  Game 
Preserve,  comprises  some  500,000  acres,  extending  from  the  Teton 
divide  eastward  to  the  Continental  Divide  and  from  the  Yellowstone 
Park  southward  to  the  Buffalo  Fork,  embracing  in  general  the 
region  advocated  for  addition  to  the  park.  Because  of  this  State 
preserve  the  elk  have  been  given  complete  sanctuary  for  25  years 
on  the  finest  of  the  summer  and  early  fall  range.  Adequate  winter 
range  still  remains  a  serious  problem. 
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In  1919  a  bill  passed  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  extending  the 
Yellowstone  Park  southward  to  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  the  Snake 
River,  but  failed  in  the  Senate  due  to  the  congestion  of  business. 

No  further  action  was  taken  until  1925.  In  that  year  the  Coordi- 
nating Commission  on  National  Parks  and  National  Forests,  a  body 
appointed  by  President  Coolidge's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Outdoor 
Recreation,  made  a  field  examination  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 
boundaries  with  particular  reference  to  the  proposed  extension 
southward  to  the  Buffalo  Fork.  The  commission  recommended  the 
creation  of  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  the  addition  of  the 
Upper  Yellowstone  and  Thorofare  region  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  relatively  minor  changes  in  the  north- 
west, northeast,  east,  and  south  boundaries  to  follow  natural  topog- 
raphy. The  addition  of  the  region  north  of  the  Buffalo  and 
extending  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  park  so  long  advocated  was 
not  recommended.  The  coordinating  commission  was  of  the  opinion 
that  this  area  should  remain  within  the  Teton  National  Forest 
because  of  the  forest  and  other  resources,  and  that  the  wild  life 
should  continue  to  be  managed  by  the  State  by  means  of  continued 
sanctuary  as  provided  by  the  State  game  preserve,  or  by  regulated 
hunting  as  conditions  might  demand. 

The  general  report  of  the  coordinating  commission  was  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Congress  approved  the  creation  of  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park 
in  1929,  as  well  as  the  changes  recommended  by  the  coordinating 
commission  in  the  northwest,  northeast,  and  east  boundaries  of  the 
Yellowstone,  but  took  no  action  changing  the  boundaries  as  recom- 
mended in  the  southeast  and  south  boundaries  of  the  park.  Here 
opposition  was  voiced  to  the  southeast  extension.  Moreover,  a  pro- 
posal was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  eliminate 
several  thousand  acres  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park  to 
permit  the  construction  of  a  storage  reservoir  for  additional  irriga- 
tion water  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashton,  Idaho.  In  consequence  a  joint 
resolution  was  passed  by  Congress  authorizing  and  directing  the 
President  to  appoint  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Boundary  Com- 
mission to  inspect  proposed  adjustments  in  the  south,  southeast,  and 
southwest  boundaries  of  the  park. 

The  commission  met  at  Cody,  Wyo.,  July  15,  1929,  and  completed 
its  field  work  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  August  5,  1929.  During 
this  period  public  hearings  were  held  at  Cody  and  Jackson,  Wyo., 
and  Ashton,  Idaho.  Fourteen  days  were  spent  in  field  inspection  of 
the  southeast,  south,  and  southwest  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park.  A  final  public  hearing  Ava,s  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  3,  1930. 


Map  Exhibit  I 

YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL   PARK   AND    ADJACENT   TETON 
NATIONAL    FOREST 

[Index  to  Proposed  and  Recommended  Boundaries] 

I.  Southeast  Boundary 
Upper  Yelloicstone-Thorofare  region  (areas  C  and  D) 

Proposed:  By  the  Coordinating  Commission  on  National  Parks  and 
Forests  (1925)  as  an  addition  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
by  elimination  from  the  Teton  National  Forest.  Area  approxi- 
mately 340  square  miles,  or  217,600  acres. 

Recommended :  Area  C  82  square  miles,  or  52,480  acres,  for  addition 
to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  by  elimination  from  the  Teton 
National  Forest. 

Area  D  258  square  miles,  or  165,120  acres,  be  retained  within 
the  Teton  National  Forest. 

II.   South  Boundary 
Snake  River  region  (areas  A  and  R) 

Proposed:  By  the  Coordinating  Commission  on  National  Parks  and 
Forests  (1925)  as  an  addition  to  the  Teton  National  Forest  by 
elimination  from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Area  ap- 
proximately 40  square  miles,  or  25,600  acres. 

Recommended :  Be  retained,  for  the  present,  within  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

III.  Southwest  Boundary 
Bechler  River  meadows  region    (area  E) 

Proposed:  By  the  Fremont-Madison  Reservoir  Co.,  an  organization 
of  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashton,  Idaho,  as  an  elimination 
from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Total  area  approximately 
27  square  miles,  or  17,280  acres.  Area  of  proposed  reservoir  site, 
5,700  to  12,600  acres. 

Recommended :  Be  retained  within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Teton  River  Basin  suggested  as  an  alternative  reservoir  site. 
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^^  C-D      UPPER   YELLOWSTONE    THOROFARE    REGION 

\/////\  Proposed  addition  to  Yellowstone  National  Park  by  elimination 
,,VWW|  from  Teton  National  Forest.C-D340  Sq  mi.or  2l7,600Acres-  C-82Sqmi.or52,480A 
IWvXa)\/I  Recommended  for  addition  by  Yellowstone  National  Park  Boundary  Commission 
,,y  ,.  ,.  A-B    SNAKE    RIVER    RE6ION 

bvVXyJ  Proposed  elimination  from  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  addition  to 
Teton  National  Forest.  40  Sq. miles  or  25,600  Acres 
1  Present  boundary  of  Yellowstone  National  Park.  No  change  recommended 
by  Yellowstone    National  Park  Boundary  Commission. 

i^yyvj  E     BECHLER    RIVER    MEADOWS    REGION 

iK>OvVI  Proposed  elimination  from  Yellowstone  National  Park 

™^^»  Present  boundary  of  Yellowstone  National  Park.    No  change  recommended 

by  Yellowstone    National  Park  Boundary  Commission  27  Similes  or  17,280 Acres 

XE    TETON   BASIN 
Teton   Basin    Alternate   Reservoir  Site  (Outside  of  Yellowstone  National  Park) 
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owstone   National   Park   and   adjacent   Teton   National    Forest. 
Proposed  and  Recommended  Boundaries 
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CONCLUSIONS  1 

I.  Southeast  Boundary 
Upper  Yellowstone — Thorofare  region    {areas  C  and  1),  Map  Exhibit   I) 

(a)  That  area  C,  embracing  approximately  82  square  miles,  or 
52,480  acres,  be  included  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  by  elimi- 
nation from  the  Teton  National  Forest,  and  to  be  bounded  as  follows : 
Beginning  at  the  present  southeast  corner  of  the  park,  thence  south- 
erly along  the  line  of  the  east  boundary  of  the  park  extended,  to  the 
southerly  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  thence  south  45°  west  to 
the  Continental  Divide;  thence  northwesterly  along  the  Continental 
Divide  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  park  between  mileposts  33  and 
34;  thence  easterly  along  the  south  boundary  of  the  park  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

This  area  should  be  added  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  national  park  quality  and  exceptional 
scenic  beauty  of  the  Bridger  Lake  Meadows  and  immediately  sur- 
rounding bold  escarpments  of  Hawk's  Nest,  and  Trident  and  Thoro- 
fare, and  Two  Ocean  Plateaus ;  and  of  the  exhibit  of  moose  in  natural 
and  undisturbed  environment.  This  addition  will  include  the  very 
finest  scenic  area  of  the  whole  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley,  meeting  in 
every  respect  the  most  exacting  interpretation  of  national  park 
standards;  and  will,  moreover,  provide  additional  sanctuary  for  the 
moose,  in  fact  the  best  of  the  range,  and  in  an  area  where  this  animal 
concentrates.  It  embraces,  too,  the  point  of  diversion  of  the  routes 
of  migration  of  the  elk. 

(b)  That  a  clause  be  incorporated  in  the  act  of  Congress  which 
may  authorize  the  recommended  addition  of  area  C  (Map  Exhibit 
I)  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  to  read  in  substance  as  follows : 

Provided,  That  it  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  Congress  to  retain 
in  its  original  wilderness  character  the  drainage  area  of  the  main 
waters  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  River  included  within  the  park, 
therefore  no  new  roads  shall  be  constructed  and  no  hotels  or  perma- 
nent camps  shall  be  authorized  or  permitted  to  be  maintained  on  such 
lands  or  the  areas  hereby  added  to  the  park ;  except  that  a  road  or 
other  essential  improvements  may  be  constructed  around  Yellow- 
stone Lake. 

(c)  That  part  of  the  Yellowstone-Tliorofare  drainage  now  within 
the  Teton  National  Forest  (area  D,  embracing  approximately  258 
square  miles  or  165,120  acres)  lying  east  of  the  east  boundary  of 
Yellowstone  Park,  extended,  is  of  national  park  quality.     Its  to- 

1  In  his  signature  to  the  report  as  a  whole  Commissioner  Kamsdell  concurs  with  the 
several  conclusions  except  those  pertaining  to  areas  C  and  D.  lie  submits  a  minority 
report  for  area  D  and  a  dissenting  opinion  for  area  C. 

33608— H.  Doc.  710,  71-3 2 
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pography  makes  it  more  easily  accessible  from  the  park  than  from 
other  directions,  and  if  there  were  not  specific  reasons  for  leaving  it 
out  of  the  park,  its  inclusion  would  be  appropriate. 

The  economic  values  of  recreation  and  opportunities  for  free  en- 
joyment of  the  wilderness  resources  of  this  region  for  hunting,  fish- 
ing, camping,  and  wild-life  photography,  as  made  available  under 
the  administration  of  wilderness  areas  by  the  Forest  Service,  are 
appreciated.  The  commission,  too,  expresses  confidence  that  the 
State  of  Wyoming  will  maintain  the  wild-life  resources  of  this 
region,  which  are  of  national  interest,  through  sound  measures  of 
game  administration. 

The  commission  therefore  recommends  that  the  National  Forest 
Service  formally  establish  this  portion  of  the  Teton  National  Forest 
as  a  wilderness  area  in  which  no  roads  nor  permanent  human  habita- 
tions shall  be  established,  and  that  the  nonuse  of  this  territory  for 
grazing  be  continued. 

Note. — Commissioner  Ramsdell  does  not  concur  with  the  conclusions 
for  areas  C  and  D  as  expressed  in  paragraphs  (a),  (&),  and  (c),  and 
presents  a  minority  report  for  areas  C  and  D  and  a  dissenting  opinion 
for  area  C,  alone. 

(d)  The  continued  assignment  of  a  biologist  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  of  the  type  of  Dr.  O.  J.  Murie,  to  study  the  elk  and 
moose  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  region  and  adjacent  areas;  the  de- 
termination of  their  routes  of  migration  or  distribution,  their  num- 
bers and  need  of  management,  looking  to  their  preservation  and 
maintenance  as  an  exhibit  of  wild  life  of  unusual  interest. 

II.  South   Boundary 
Snake  River  region   (ureas  A  and  B,  Map  Exhibit  I) 

Note. — These  areas,  were  proposed  for  elimination  from  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  and  their  addition  to  the  Teton  National  Forest 
by  the  Coordinating  Commission  on  National  Parks  and  Forests  in 
1925  in  order  that  a  practical  administrative  line  might  be  established 
between  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  adjoining  Teton  National  Forest. 
The  question  here  is  wholly  one  of  interdepartmental  origin,  and  now 
is  confined  to  area  A  (approximately  8,000  acres),  for  the  Park  Service 
and  the  Forest  Service  are  in  agreement  that  area  B  should  not  be 
eliminated  because  the  trail  which  parallels  the  south  boundary  of 
area  B,  and  used  jointly  by  both  services,  affords  the  most  practical 
administrative  boundary. 

(a)  That  pending  further  consideration  of  the  status  of  lands 
in  the  region  of  area  A  this  area  be  retained  within  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

(b)  That  area  B  be  retained  within  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park.     The    present    boundary   is   well   defined   and   provided   with 
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trails  used  by  both   the   Park   Service   and  the   Forest    Service   for 
administrative  purposes. 

III.  Southwest  Boundary 
Beohler  River  meadows  region  (area  E,  Map  Exhibit  I) 

(a)  The  Bechler  River  meadows  are  of  scenic  charm  and  afford 
an  engaging  foreground  to  natural  features  of  unusual  interest.  The 
foothills  immediately  surrounding  the  basin,  and  outside  the  area 
which  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate,  include  the  beautiful  falls  of 
Dunanda,  Silver  Scarf,  and  Ouzel,  which  are  embraced  within  the 
panorama  of  the  meadows.  This  region  with  its  setting  and  sur- 
roundings forms  a  worthwhile  part  of  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

The  commission  considered  the  proposal  of  an  organization  of 
farmers  along  Fall  River,  Teton  River,  and  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Snake  River  in  Idaho,  to  secure  an  additional  irrigation  water  sup- 
ply by  constructing  a  storage  reservoir  in  the  Bechler  Basin.  The 
prosperity  and  continued  development  of  this  pioneer  community  is 
dependent  upon  a  more  stable  and  abundant  water  supply,  particu- 
larly since  the  present  economic  condition  of  agriculture  demands 
diversification  of  crops. 

It  is  contended  that  the  Bechler  River  meadows,  within  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  and  immediately  adjacent  to  the  southwest 
boundaries,  provide  the  only  economically  feasible  reservoir  site. 

The  commission  has  satisfied  itself,  by  technical  examinations  in 
the  field  (Part  II,  Report,  Exhibit  II,  C.  A.  Bock)  that  there  is  an 
available  site  on  the  Teton  River,  outside  of  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  which  in  its  judgment  proves  to  be  more  economical  and 
serviceable  to  the  local  irrigation  interests  than  the  proposed  Bechler 
River  site.  Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  a  demonstrated  public  neces- 
sity, the  commission  finds  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to 
break  into  the  integrity  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  by  tin- 
elimination  of  the  Bechler  River  meadows  from  its  boundaries. 

(b)  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  road  should  be  constructed  to 
connect  Ashton,  Idaho,  with  Old  Faithful,  by  way  of  the  Bechler 
River  Canyon,  to  afford  an  additional  gateway  and  ready  access  into 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  This  commission  wishes  to  indorse 
this  project,  believing  that  such  a  road  would  open  to  the  public  an 
area  of  unique  scenic  charm,  passing  along  the  Bechler  River  mead- 
ows, and  through  Bechler  Canyon,  affording  intimate  and  engaging 
viewrs  of  a  series  of  beautiful  falls  and  cascades.  A  location  for  such 
a  road  is  feasible,  and  can  follow-  the  high  contours  of  the  foothills 
above  the  Bechler  Basin. 
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IV.  Supplementary 
Upper  Yellowstone-Thorofare  region  (area  D,  Map  Exhibit  I) 

(a)  General  legislation  is  desirable  to  protect  from  abuse  tracts 
designated  by  the  National  Forest  Service  or  by  the  Congress  as 
Federal  wilderness  areas.  The  designation  of  these  areas,  such,  for 
example,  as  area  D  (Upper  Yellowstone-Thorofare  region)  which  the 
commission  recommends  be  formally  established  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, is  becoming  of  increasing  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
recreational  plans  of  the  Government  to  meet  the  public  demand. 

The  mining  laws  permit  the  prospecting  and  development  of  min- 
eral wealth  within  the  national  forests  but  a  mere  mining  location 
should  confer  on  the  locator  no  right  to  the  surface  of  the  land 
covered  by  the  location  other  than  the  right  to  occupy  the  area  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  carry  on  prospecting  and  mining. 

The  taking  of  any  resources  other  than  mineral  deposits,  or  the 
occupancy  of  the  land  for  any  purpose  other  than  prospecting  or 
mining,  should  be  forbidden,  and  legislation  to  this  end  is  suggested. 

Note. — Commissioner  Bamsdell  does  not  concur  in  Conclusion  IV 
(a),  since  it  is  not  in  his  opinion  pertinent  to  the  Yellowstone  boundary 
question. 


A  MINORITY  REPORT  RELATIVE  TO  AREAS 

C  AND  D  AS  ON  PLAN  HEREWITH  AND 

A  DISSENTING  OPINION  AS  TO  AREA 

C  ALONE  AS  ON  PLAN  HEREWITH 

Outline  of  Report 

J.  Assumed  conditions. 

IT.  Present  park  use  and  wilderness  areas. 
J 1 1.  Yellowstone  loop  road  in  wilderness  area. 
IV.  Reasons  for  addition  (areas  C  and  D  in  toto). 

(1)  Scenic  values  and  national  park  standards. 

(2)  Character  of  new  line. 

(3)  Accessibility  and  location. 

(4)  Permanence  of  wilderness. 

(5)  National  right  to  use. 

(6)  Character  of  present  visitors. 

V.  The  game  and  hunting  questions  of  the  adjacent  Wyoming  regions. 

(A)  Permanence  of  elk  and  moose  herds. 

(B)  Supply  for  Wyoming  hunting. 

(C)  Addition  unnecessary  for  elk  hunting  (as  at  present). 

(D)  Relation  of  addition  to  Cody  hunters. 
VI.  Report  of  coordinating  commission  of  1925. 

VII.  Conclusions. 
VIII.  Dissenting  opinion  area  C   (alone). 

I.  Assumed  Conditions 

In  consideration  of  the  following  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  areas 
C  and  D  as  a  permanent  addition  to  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
it  is  assumed  that  it  could  be  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service  as  a  permanent  wilderness  area,  without  roads,  large  build- 
ings, commercial  developments,  or  concessions,  large  camps,  grazing, 
and  without  public  hunting  or  shooting  therein.  It  is  well-nigh  a 
universal  consensus  of  opinion  that  this  region  should  always  remain 
a  primeval  wilderness.  All  game  and  other  animals,  birds,  and 
native  wild  life  would  be  under  the  park  protection  and  handled 
with  the  advice  of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey.  Travel 
would  be  open  to  pack  trains  and  horseback  visitors,  or  those  hardy 
enough  for  the  long  tramps  on  foot.  These  visitors  would  then 
enjoy  the  remarkable  mountain  scenery,  forest  clad  in  pine  and  fir, 
with  flowers  and  snow  often  adjacent  in  the  open;  the  beautiful  river 
and  creek  meadows,  the  mountain  valley  parks  with  flow-er-studded 
hillsides,  all  the  rich  bird  and  animal  life  of  the  primitive  region 
existent,  without  the  hazard  of  the  hunters'  and  poachers'  guns. 

11 
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II.  Present  Park  Use  and  Wilderness  Aeeas 

The  study  of  summer  tourists  travel  on  the  main  highways;  of 
Yellowstone  Park,  reveals  an  ever-increasing  body  of  automobile 
travelers,  even  250,000  a  season.  These  frequent,  for  the  most  part, 
the  region  of  the  marvels  and  natural  wonders  characteristic  of  the 
park  itself,  according  to  the  use.  This  use  continues  to  wear  down, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  wilderness  character  of  the  park, 
according  to  the  intensity  of  use.  It  may  be  deplorable,  perhaps,  but 
such  intensive  use  does  serve  the  greater  numbers  of  our  people. 
However,  area  F  on  the  plan  herewith,  offers  an  alternative  for  the 
wearing  down  of  the  much-used  parts  of  Yellowstone  Park.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  National  Park  Service  should  designate  as  a 
permanent  wilderness  area  F,  now  included  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  park.     For  a  suggested  line,  I  would  consider  the  following: 

Starting  at  the  Snake  River-Fox  Creek  snowshoe  cabin,  then  down 
the  Snake  River  to  Sickle  Creek,  up  Sickle  Creek,  across  at  the 
shortest  distance  to  Grouse  Creek,  down  Grouse  Creek  to  Yellowstone 
Lake,  then  including  the  promontory  and  across  to  the  southeast  arm 
to  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  up  Beaver  Dam  Creek  to  the  new  easterly  park 
line,  along  the  present  easterly  park  line  to  the  present  southerly  park 
line  and  across  to  the  Snake  River-Fox  Creek  snowshoe  cabin.  Thus, 
area  F,  now  a  part  of  the  park,  and  areas  C  and  D,  if  added  to  the 
park,  would  make  as  a  permanent  wilderness  area  and  sanctuary  for 
the  moose  and  all  other  wild  life,  all  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley  and 
Thorofare  Creek  from  Yellowstone  Lake,  southeasterly  to  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  These  three  areas  are  now  practically  the  same  in 
untouched  wilderness  character  of  a  unique  and  distinctive  type. 
This  would  make,  in  toto.  an  unmatched  primeval  region  of  570 
square  miles. 

III.  Loop  Road  in  Wilderness  Area 

The  National  Park  Service,  however,  should  have  the  right  to  con- 
struct, when  needed,  one  permanent  road  around  the  south  and 
southeast  arms  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  within  2  miles  of  the  lake 
shore.  Large  buildings  or  camps  should  not  be  permitted  along 
such  a  road  in  area  F,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  wild  life  of  this 
wilderness  area.  This  provision  would  make  possible,  when  needed, 
an  automobile  loop  road  all  around  Yellowstone  Lake  with  very 
little  change  of  natural  conditions  owing  to  size  of  and  distances 
in  this  region. 

IV.  Reasons  for  Addition 

These,  I  hold  to  be  valid  and  adequate  reasons  for  adoption  of 
areas  C  and  D  as  a  permanent  addition  to  Yellowstone  National 
Park : 
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(1)  Scenic  values  and  national  park  standards. — The  scenic 
values  of  Bridger  Lake,  the  entire  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley  to  its 
source  at  Yount's  Peak,  the  Thorofare  meadows  and  all  the  other 
creeks  there  are  of  the  highest  type  and  eminently  worthy  of  na- 
tional park  standards.  The  mountain  background  of  the  rugged 
Continental  Divide  should  be  in  park  control,  for  the  lake  views 
below.  The  mountain-valley  parks,  flower  studded,  with  the  dark 
and  beautiful  forest  background  of  the  far  distance,  and  the  inevi- 
table little  creeks  running  down  the  center  make  a  picture  not  easily 
forgotten. 

(2)  Character  of  the  new  line. — The  line  of  the  Continental  Di- 
vide is  practical  to  maintain,  would  be  easy  for  park  visitors,  as  well 
as  outside  hunters,  to  find,  easy  to  see  because  of  open  mountain 
tops,  and  the  high  ridges.  No  clearing  would  be  needed,  it  being 
about  1,000  feet  above  the  timber  line.  Area  C  of  the  majority  re- 
port would  have,  on  the  easterly  side,  an  artificial  boundary  line,  not 
at  all  topographical  in  character. 

(3)  Accessibility  and  location. — All  of  area  D  is  more  easily 
reached,  and  therefore  handled,  from  Yellowstone  Park  than  from 
the  Teton  National  Forest,  south  and  across  the  Continental  Divide, 
of  which  it  is  now  a  part.  Moreover,  it  is  all  in  the  Yellowstone 
watershed,  and  adjacent  to  Yellowstone  Lake.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  were  left  permanently  as  a  national  forest,  whenever  lumbering 
and  log  driving  were  authorized  by  the  National  Forest  Service, 
this  would  necessitate  driving  logs  down  the  river,  then  across  Two 
Ocean  Pass  to  the  Snake  River,  by  park  permit,  or  else  through 
Yellowstone  Lake  and  national  park,  by  park  permit.  The  Forest 
Service  states  that  the  timber  here  is  not  now  an  essential  consider- 
ation and  is  hard  to  get  out. 

(4)  Permanence  of  wilderness  area. — The  permanence  of  a  wilder- 
ness area  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  is  better  assured  under 
Park  Service  control  than  under  the  economic  needs  of  the  Forest 
Service.  As,  for  example,  the  public  statement  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Kneipp, 
at  the  Jackson,  Wyo.,  hearing,  was  "  Wilderness  areas  in  the  national 
forests  would  be  maintained  as  long  as  possible  and  as  permanently 
as  possible  according  to  the  Forest  Service  procedure.''  This  would 
seem  to  qualify  a  wilderness  character  of  the  national  forest,  making 
timber  cutting  possible  (and  justly  so)  whenever  the  economic  needs 
of  the  Nation  call  for  the  timber.  National  parks  are  recreational, 
spiritual,  and  scenic  assets  of  the  Nation,  not  economic. 

(5)  National  right  to  use. — Every  citizen  of  this  Nation  should 
have  the  right,  with  ease  and  pleasure  (by  horseback  or  "  hiking  " 
only),  to  visit  and  view^  this  unique  wilderness  with  all  the  protected 
game  and  wild  life  therein,  this  without  danger  from  hunters'  and 
poachers'  guns. 
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(6)  Character  of  present  visitors. — Hunters  and 
now  represent  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  visitors  to  the  region  of  area 
D  in  two  months.  Other  visitors,  without  hunting,  represent  80 
to  85  per  cent  in  five  months.  Why  should  the  Nation  favor,  under 
present  conditions,  the  minority  hunters,  who  might  be  permitted  to 
kill  off  most  of  the  moose  and  a  great  many  elk  under  State  permit  ? 
This  loss  of  game  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  majority  of  visitors 
who  have  five  or  six  months  visiting  period  compared  to  about  two 
months  of  hunting  for  the  hunters. 

V.  The  Game  and  Hunting  Questions  of  the  Adjacent  Wyoming  Regions 

(A)  This  wilderness  area  would  reasonably  assure  the  perma- 
nence of  these  elk  and  moose  herds  now  found  there  in  limited  num- 
ber, especially  as  to  moose  (bulls,  cows,  and  calves  combined).  In 
1905,  Dr.  George  Shiras  estimated  the  moose  of  this  area  to  be  2,000, 
which  was,  probably,  according  to  witnesses,  somewhat  liberal.  How- 
ever, the  comparison  of  these  figures  indicates  a  decrease  of  nearly  90 
per  cent  in  25  years.  This  seems  to  be,  according  to  all  authorities, 
largely  due  to  hunting,  and  especially  hunters  who  have  killed 
prime  and  mature  bulls,  for  their  heads  and  horns.  Therefore,  the 
breeding  stock  is  continuously  running  down.  In  the  fall  of  1929, 
a  kill  of  14  is  indicated,  which  on  the  basis  of  a  herd  of  200,  means 
a  loss  this  last  fall  of  at  least  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  breeding  bulls. 
The  1,400  elk  said  to  summer  in  this  region,  area  D,  pass  out  every 
fall,  except  for  about  200  staying  along  Thorofare  Creek.  This  drift 
is  largely  through  Two  Ocean  Pass,  but  a  considerable  number,  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  the  total,  go  northwesterly  to  the  northern  Yellow- 
stone Park  herd.     There  is  some  other  drift,  but  not  of  importance. 

(B)  Supply  for  Wyoming  big -game  hunting. — This  wilderness  of 
areas  C  and  D  would  assure,  to  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming  and  all  of  its  big-game  hunters  the  hunting  of  elk  out- 
side Yellowstone  Park,  under  the  proper  protection  according  to 
State  law.  The  park  protection  Would  increase  the  moose  herd, 
which  now  provides  some  moose  hunting  in  the  Shoshone  watershed 
and,  perhaps,  the  Jackson  Hole  country  in  years  to  come. 

(C)  Addition  unnecessary  for  elk-hunting  (as  at  present). — This 
region  is  not  needed  by  the  State  of  Wyoming  for  elk  hunting. 
Doctor  Murie  states:  "It  is  not  an  outstanding  elk  region  and  elk 
are  not  numerous."  He  says :  "  The  region  south  and  west  of  Two 
Ocean  Pass  (outside  this  park  addition)  is  much  better  elk  country." 

The  hunters  of  Wyoming  now  have  first-class  hunting  in  a  favor- 
able elk  country,  south  and  outside  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  this 
addition.  Fifty  elk  were  killed  in  areas  C  and  D  (season  of  1929) 
by  about  129  hunters  (moose  and  elk  combined)  who  were  mostly 
nonresident.     These  elk  represent  only  2%  per  cent  of  the  2,000  to 
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2,500  elk  which  were  killed  in  the  fall  of  1929  in  the  Jackson  Hole 
country  alone.  Furthermore,  this  includes  none  of  the  elk  killed 
from  the  Shoshone  herd  by  hunters  from  Cody.  This  Jackson  Hole 
country  is  from  25  to  45  miles  from  areas  C  and  D. 

(D)  Relation  of  addition  to  Cody  hunters. — Furthermore,  no  game 
authority  is  willing  to  state  definitely  the  Yellowstone-Thorofare  elk 
can  be  certainly  separated  and  driven  over  the  divide  by  lawful 
hunting.  Therefore,  the  Cody  hunters  would  seem  to  have  little 
interest  in  the  elk  summering  in  areas  C  and  D.  (The  Jackson  hunt- 
ers get  them  every  fall  for  hunting  in  Jackson  Hole.) 

VI.  Report  of  the  Coordinating  Commission  of  1925 

The  entire  areas  noted  as  C  and  D  on  the  accompaning  plan  and 
not  the  smaller  area  noted  as  C  had  the  unqualified  study  and  ap- 
proval of  the  coordinating  commission  of  1925  and  especially  Colonel 
Greeley  of  the  Forest  Service,  who  may  have  suggested  this  line. 
(Hearsay.) 

VII.  Conclusions 

( 1 )  Areas  C  and  D  in  toto ;  the  addition  of  the  1925  coordinating 
commission  is  preeminently  worthy  of  national  park  standards. 

(2)  It  is  a  topographic  unit,  and  easier  to  maintain  as  a  park 
addition. 

(3)  The  fast-decreasing  herd  of  moose  (Yellowstone  Lake  to  the 
divide)  needs  protection,  and  that  immediately. 

(4)  When  the  129  big-game  hunters  of  areas  C  and  D,  in  the  fall 
of  1929,  kill  only  2%  per  cent  as  many  elk  as  they  kill  in  the  Jackson 
Hole  alone,  it  is  certainly  not  essential  to  the  hunting  program  of  elk 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

VIII.  Dissenting  Opinion  of  Area  C  Alone  As  in  Majority  Retort 

1.  The  east  line  of  area  C  is  artificial. 

2.  This  line  divides  a  valley  and  basin  unit — part  to  be  hunted  and 
part  to  be  under  national  park  protection. 

3.  Thus,  it  will  not  protect  and  increase  the  moose  herd  as  much  as 
it  should. 

4.  It  is  a  most  irregular,  ill-shaped  unit  to  administer;  along  its 
east,  or  artificial  boundary,  hunters  could  range  every  fall,  as  they  do 
every  fall  north  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  thus  killing  the 
game  crossing  an  invisible  line. 

5.  It  does  not  include  all  the  Yellowstone-Thorofare  watershed. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  H.  Ramsdell, 
Member,  Yellowstone  National  Park  Boundary  Commission. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  10,  1930. 
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Copy  of  Letter  from  Superintendent's  Office,  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
Yellowstone  Park.  Wto.   (Dated  February  L2,  1930) 

In  response  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  elk  and  moose  killed  in  the  fall 
of  1929  in  Park  and  Teton  Counties,  Wyo.,  I  will  report  as  follows : 

We  immediately  wired  the  State  fish  and  game  department  at  Cheyenne  as 
follows : 

"  Please  wire  us  number  moose  and  elk  killed  season  nineteen  twenty-nine 
in  Teton  and  Park  Counties.  Thanks."  And  within  two  hours  we  received  the 
following  wire  from  them : 

"  Elk  killed  in  Park  County  seventy-nine.  Teton  two  fifty-two.  Unable  to 
give  number  of  moose." 

From  the  State  fish  and  game  commissioner's  wire  it  would  appear  that  they 
are  loath  to  give  out  the  correct  information  regarding  the  kills  in  Park  and 
Teton  Counties.  After  receipt  of  the  commissioner's  wire,  we  called  our  ranger 
at  the  east  entrance  and  he  advised  that  the  State  game  warden  in  Cody 
reported  to  him  that  40  elk  had  been  killed  on  the  north  fork. 

From  information  previously  gathered  we  were  aware  that  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous slaughter  of  elk  in  Teton  County,  and  received  reports  to  the  effect 
that  there  were  from  2,000  to  2,500  elk  killed.  In  order  to  receive  further 
information,  we  have  just  talked  over  the  wire  with  a  party  in  the  Jackson 
Hole  interested  in  the  game  situation  and  he  verified  our  previous  reports  that 
from  2,000  to  2,500  elk  had  been  killed.  He  stated  that  the  elk  slaughter  had 
been  the  topic  of  conversation  in  the  Hole  and  that  efforts  would  probably  be 
made  to  have  a  closed  season.  This  party  also  advised  that  elk  had  been  killed 
and  wounded  and  that  the  slaughter  was  really  a  disgrace.  He  further  said 
that  the  game  officials  have  been  trying  to  make  a  survey  of  the  situation, 
but  have  never  given  out  their  findings. 

We  are  unable  to  understand  why  the  State  fish  and  game  commission  can 
not  give  us  the  number  of  moose  which  have  been  killed  as  a  record  is  kept  of 
all  permits  issued  and  all  kills  must  be  reported.  [Permits  are  $50  apiece. — 
C.  H.  R.] 

Copy  of  a  Telegram  from  Frederick  Law  Olmsted 

Redondo   Beach,   Calef. 
Charles  H.  Ramsdell,  Landscape  Architect, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
I  suppose  practically  everybody  agrees,  as  I  certainly  do,  that  proposed  Abso- 
roka  divide,  boundary  southeast  Yellowstone  Park,  is  the  most  logical  from 
topographic  and  general  administrative  standpoint.  That  land  it  would  transfer 
from  forest  to  park  purpose  and  that  such  reasons  for  its  adoption  are  very 
weighty.  Understand  objections  to  that  boundary  are  now  raised  almost  wholly 
on  grounds  of  its  allegedly  serious  interference  with  important  hunting  interests. 
Those  objections  have  impressed  me  as  partly  misconceived  or  greatly  exag- 
gerated and  as  a  whole  unconvincing.  I  have  not  given  enough  direct  personal 
study  to  the  game  and  hunting  conditions  as  such  to  justify  quoting  my  opinion 
as  of  weight  on  that  controversial  point. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 


Dr   Murie  gives   no   E-lfc 
figures,    but  states  4000 
much    too    hrcjh'for   this 
area     He    says.  '  It   is    not 
an    outstanding    Lit  range 
and    Lie     are    not    numer- 
ous.'    Baggley    states 
I400    ample 
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Appendix  I 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  DETAIL  OF  UPPER  YELLOW- 
STONE-THOROFARE  REGION 

[Areas  G  and  D] 

The  addition  as  proposed  by  the  coordinating  commission  (1925) 
includes  the  headwaters  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  River  within 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  would  complete  a  natural  topo- 
graphic unit  under  park  administration.  The  lower  half  of  the 
course  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  River  is  within  the  park ;  the  upper 
half  within  the  Teton  National  Forest.  It  is  flanked  throughout  its 
length  of  40  miles  by  the  bold  lava  escarpments  of  Two  Ocean 
Plateau  on  the  west,  and  the  escarpments  and  spurs  of  the  Absaroka 
Range  on  the  east,  which  rise  sheer  or  steeply  from  the  floor  of  the 
valley  (8,000  feet)  to  summits  reaching  12,000  feet.  The  topography 
from  a  scenic  standpoint  reaches  its  culmination  at  Bridger  Lake 
immediately  south  and  outside  of  the  present  park  boundary.  The 
valley  widens  here  into  broad  meadows  formed  by  the  conjunction 
of  Falcon,  Atlantic,  Escarpment,  and  Thorofare  Creeks,  and  is 
dominated  by  the  isolated  summit  of  Hawks  Rest,  rising  precipi- 
tously 2,000  feet  above  the  valley  floor. 

The  outstanding  resources  are  recreational;  an  alpine  wilderness 
accessible  only  by  trail,  embracing  summer  and  fall  range  for  elk 
and  deer  and  summer  and  winter  range  for  moose,  and  with  many 
streams  and  a  lake  stocked  with  trout.  The  timber,  principally 
lodgepole  pine,  Englemann  spruce,  and  some  alpine  fir  and  white 
bark  pine,  is  found  in  volume  and  quality  along  the  creek  bottoms 
and  adjacent  slopes  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  rapidly  thins  out 
to  grass}7  and  bald  divides. 

No  domestic  stock  graze  in  this  region.  The  range  is  too  inacces- 
sible and  there  is  no  demand  for  the  forage.  Sixty  years  of  pros- 
pecting have  developed  no  mineral  values.  The  entire  area  is  non- 
agricultural  ranging  in  elevation  from  8,000  to  12,000  feet.  All 
lands  are  in  Federal  ownership ;  there  are  no  adverse  claims  to 
title.  The  Forest  Service  has  administered  the  region  as  a  wilder- 
ness area  for  the  past  40  years;  the  State  maintaining  jurisdiction 
over  the  wild  life. 
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Upper  Yellowstone  River  looking  southeast 
Photo  by  Dr.  Frank  Oastler 


Upper  Yellowstone  Riv<u'  Bottoms 
Photo  by  O.  M.  Butler 
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Cow  moose  at  Bridger  Lake 
Photo  l)y  O.  M.   Butler 
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Yellowstone  Bottoms  near  Bridger  Lake 
Photo  by  Dr.  Frank  Oastler 


Moose  Range,   Upper  Yellowstone  River   Bottoms 
Photo  by   Dr.  Frank  Oastler 
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Two  Ocean  Pass 
Thoto  by  Dr.  Frank  Oastler 


Two  Ocean  Pass 
Photo  by  Dr.  Frank  Oastler 
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r  Lake  and  Upper  V 


.. 


Upper  Yellowstone  River  and  Thorofare  Creek 
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Absaroka   Divide,   heart   of   Butte   Creek 
Photo  by  Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson 


Absaroka  Divide 
Photo  by  Dr.  Frank  Oasller 


33608— H.  Doc.  710,  71-3 •"> 


TOPOGRAPHIC  DETAIL  OF  THE   SNAKE  RIVER  REGION 
[Areas  A  and   B] 

The  addition  as  proposed  by  the  coordinating  commission  is  to 
provide  a  natural  boundary  line  along  the  Snake  River,  and  to 
afford  the  Forest  Service  administrative  access  to  the  Snake  River 
at  the  mouth  of  Coulter  Creek. 

The  south  fork  of  the  Snake  River  is  the  important  topographic 
feature  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 


Big  Game  Ridge  near  south  bound; 
Photo  by  O.  M.  Butler 


This  rises  in  the  Continental  Divide  near  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
park,  and  flows  Avesterly  within  and  near  the  south  boundary  to  the 
junction  with  Lewis  River,  and  thence  abruptly  south  through  the 
Teton  National  Forest.  Two  relatively  small  areas,  however  (areas 
A  and  B),  are  within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  where  the 
south  boundary  arbitrarily  cuts  across  the  south  flank  of  Mount 
Hancock  and  the  north  flank  of  Huckleberry  Mountain,  leaving  the 
junction  of  Coulter  Creek  and  the  Snake  River  wholly  within  the 
park.  Coulter  Creek  and  Wolverine  Creek  form  the  most  important 
tributaries  of  this  portion  of  the  Snake  River  watershed,  and  their 
drainage  areas  aw  entirely  within  the  Teton  National  Forest.  They 
carry  a  stand  of  timber  (lodgepole  pine,  spruce,  and  white  firs) 
24 
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estimated  at  190,000,000  feet  board  measure  for  which  the  logical 
outlet  is  the  Snake  Kiver. 

Area  B  is  not  forested,  except  for  scattered  scrub  growth,  on 
account  of  lava  outcroppings  and  the  rim  rock  of  the  Snake  River. 
Area  A  is  Avell  forested  with  lodgepole  pine  and  the  white  firs.  This 
region  forms  a  part  of  the  important  summer  and  early  fall  range 
of  the  Jackson  Hole  elk  herd  but  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Teton 
State  game  preserve  created  in  1905  and  maintained  as  sanctuary 
ever  since.  No  domestic  stock  use  this  range.  There  are  no  settle- 
ments; the  elevation  ranges  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet.  There  are 
no  adverse  claims  to  Federal  title. 


Map  Exhibit  II 

TETON  STATE  GAME  PRESERVE 


Map  Exhibit  II 
Relation  of  State  Game  Preserves  to  the  Yellowstone  Nati< 

National    Forest 
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TOPOGRAPHIC  DETAIL   OF  BECHLBR   RIVER  BASIN 

[Area   E] 

The  elimination  as  proposed  by  the  Fremont-Madison  Reservoir 
Co.  is  to  provide  a  reservoir  site  for  the  storage  of  water  for  the 
supply  of  additional  irrigation  needs  of  approximately  200,000  acres 
of  land  now  under  cultivation  along-  Falls  River,  Teton  River,  and 
the  north  fork  of  the  Snake  River,  to  meet  the  demand  for  diversified 
crops. 

The  Bechler  Meadows,  of  a  general  elevation  of  slightly  less  than 
G,000  feet,  flank  the  boundaries  of  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park.  They  embrace  the  confluence  of  Boundary 
Creek  and  the  Bechler  River,  and  are  surrounded  by  foot-hills  of 
about  1,000  feet  relative  elevation  forming  the  breaks  of  Little  Rob- 
inson Creek,  Boundary  Creek,  and  the  Bechler  River.  The  Dunanda 
and  Silver  Scarf  Falls  of  Boundary  Creek  and  Ouzel  Falls  of  the 
Bechler  River  form  a  part  of  the  panorama  of  the  meadows,  but  are 
outside  of  the  area  to  be  flooded  by  the  proposed  reservoir.  The 
greater  part  of  the  meadows  is  devoid  of  tree  growth,  due,  doubtless, 
to  the  high-water  table.  Where,  however,  there  is  a  slight  eleva- 
tion, "  islands  "  of  timber  are  found,  generally  of  stunted  lodgepole 
pine.  There  are  enough  of  these  "  islands  "  to  give  the  general  effect 
of  a  wooded  area  with  many  vistas,  suggesting,  in  the  dry  season,  the 
so-called  "  parks  "  found  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Typical    view   of   Bechler   Meadows 
Photo  by  O.  M'.  Butler 


Bechler  River 
Photo  by  O.  M'.  Butler 
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Map  Exhibit  III 
Bechler  Bsisin  and  Teton  Bneln    Reservoir 
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Duranda  Falls  above  Bechler  Meadows 
Photo  by  O.  Iff.  Butler 
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Bechler  River  at  the  dam  site,  looking  upstreai 
Photo   by   C.   A.    Bock 


Confluence  of  Bed 


River  and  Boundary  Creek  just  above  the  Been 
Photo   by    C.    A.    Bock 
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Lower  end  of  Teton  Basin,  showing  head  of  canyon 
Photo   by   C.   A.    Bock  ' 


list  above  dam  site 


Teton  River  Canyon  near  dam 
Photo  by   C.   A.   Bock 
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SUMMARY  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  AS  EXPRESSED  TO  THE  COMMISSION 

I.     Southeast  Boundary 

Upper  Yellmvstone-Thorofare  region  (areas  C  and  D,  Map  Exhibit  I) 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  ADDITION  x 

(a)  General  objection  to  adding  park  lands  and  their  exemption 
from  the  police  power  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

(b)  Loss  of  control  by  the  Wyoming  State  fish  and  game  com- 
mission of  the  administration  of  the  wild  life,  particularly  the  elk 
and  moose.  Fear  that  complete  sanctuary  on  the  summer  ranges 
under  national  park  administration  will  increase  the  stock  beyond 
the  winter  food  supply  and  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  State  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  elk  on  the  winter  ranges  outside  the  park  bound- 
aries and  to  which  these  animals  migrate.  Objection  to  loss  of 
revenue  from  hunting  licenses. 

(c)  Area  has  been  maintained  as  a  wilderness  region  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  for  40  years  and  wherein  hunting  is 
regulated  by  the  State  of  Wyoming.  Objection  to  change  in  this 
form  of  administration,  which  permits  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom in  the  enjoyment  of  recreation,  for  the  necessarily  more  restric- 
tive type  of  national  park  administration. 

ARGUMENTS   FOR   THE  ADDITION  ' 

(a)  Addition  will  include  an  area  which  topographically  forms 
a  natural  part  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  a  logical  continuance  of  the 
natural  lines  of  the  Absaroka  Range  and  the  Continental  Divide,  as 
recommended  by  the  Coordinating  Commission  on  National  Parks 
and  Forests  in  1925,  and  approved  in  part  by  Congress  in  1929. 

(b)  The  elk,  and  particularly  the  moose,  which  concentrates  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bridger  Lake  within  the  proposed  addition,  need 
the  complete  sanctuary  of  national  park  administration. 

(c)  The  addition  is  of  national  park  quality;  the  areas  surround- 
ing Bridger  Lake  are  particularly  outstanding  in  scenic  values. 

(d)  The  addition,  although  under  the  administration  of  the 
Forest  Service,  is  lacking  in  forest  products  of  market  value,  the 
predominant    value   is    for    wilderness    recreation.      This    type    of 

1  Ref.  Part  III,  Appendices  II  and  III,  and  Part  IV. 

2  Ref.  Part  III,  Appendix  III,  and  Part  IV. 
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recreation  can  be  perpetuated  by  the  Park  Service  through  legal 
sanction,  whereas  under  the  Forest  Service  this  type  of  administra- 
tion is  a  matter  of  administrative  policy. 

II.  South  Boundary 
Snake  River  region  (areas  A  and  B,  Map  Exhibit  I) 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  ELIMINATION  3 

(a)  Would  permit  the  Forest  Service  to  use  the  Snake  River 
bordering  the  park  in  the  event  of  elimination  for  the  transportation 
of  forest  products. 

(b)  The  region,  when  logged,  would  be  devastated,  and  affect  the 
scenic  values  of  the  adjoining  park  lands. 

(c)  Would  permit  slaughter  of  the  elk  which  use  the  area  for 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  THE  ELIMINATION  4 

(a)  Would  permit  the  Forest  Service  to  use  the  Snake  River  for 
the  transportation  of  forest  products  from  the  Coulter  and  Wolver- 
ine watersheds  embracing  approximately  190,000,000  feet  of  timber, 
if  and  when  there  was  a  market. 

(b)  Regulations  of  the  Forest  Service  would,  safeguard  the  scenic 
values  of  the  Snake  River  and  elsewhere  and  do  not  permit  devas- 
tation. 

(c)  Area  A  entirely  surrounded  by  a  State  game  preserve  which 
has  been  in  existence  since  1905,  affording  complete  sanctuary  to 
the  elk  and  where  there  has  been  no  hunting  for  25  years. 

(d)  Present  park  boundary  (area  A)  arbitrarily  cuts  across  the 
flanks  of  Huckleberry  Mountain,  whereas  the  patrol  trail  used 
jointly  by  the  Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Service  follows  the  Snake 
River. 

III.  Southwest  Boundary 

Bechler  River  meadows  region    (Area  E,  Map  Exhibit  I) 

ARGUMENTS   FOR  THE  ELIMINATION  5 

(a)  The  Bechler  River  meadows  do  not  conform  to  generally  ac- 
cepted national  park  standards  of  scenic  value. 

(b)  The  potential  economic  value  of  the  meadowTs  for  water  stor- 
age exceed  their  aesthetic  value  for  national  park  purposes. 

3  Ref.  Part  III,  Appendix  III. 

4  Applies  to  area  A  only. 

5  Ref.  Part  III,  Appendix  III. 
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(c)  The  boundary  lines  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  were 
established  arbitrarily  in  1872,  when  no  precise  surveys  were  avail- 
able, to  assure  the  inclusion  of  major  natural  phenomena  remote 
from  the  Bechler  River  Basin. 

(d)  The  welfare  of  a  large  pioneer  agricultural  community  in 
Fremont  and  Madison  Counties,  Idaho,  is  in  jeopardy  for  need  of 
additional  water  for  irrigation  to  meet  changing  economic  condi- 
tions which  demand  a  diversification  in  crops. 

(e)  The  Bechler  River  meadows  afford  the  only  available  site 
for  water  storage  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  and  physical  factors 
as  compared  to  alternative  sites  outside  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  ELIMINATION  6 

(a)  The  elimination  of  lands  from  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  for  the  purposes  proposed  will  establish  a  dangerous  precedent 
and  be  the  entering  wedge  to  break  down  a  policy  fortified  by  law 
and  which  should  be  maintained  inviolate. 

(b)  There  should  be  no  eliminations  of  land  from  the  national 
parks  unless  for  the  positive  benefit  of  national  park  administration. 

(e)  The  Bechler  meadows  are  of  unique  and  scenic  charm,  a 
necessary  setting  for  the  Dunanda,  Silver  Scarf,  Ouzel,  and  Iris 
Falls;  the  elimination  of  the  meadows  and  the  creation  of  an  arti- 
ficial lake  with  unsightly  margins  at  periods  of  Ioav  draw  down  would 
very  seriously  impair  the  natural  scenery  and  the  projected  gateway 
to  the  park  and  road  from  Ashton  to  Old  Faithful. 

(d)  Alternative  storage  sites  are  available  outside  of  the  park 
boundaries,  and  whether  more  expensive  or  not  is  beside  the  point; 
there  should  be  no  sacrifice  of  park  value  or  park  integrity. 

0  Ref.  Part  III,  Appendix  III. 
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Dayton,  Ohio,  November  26,  1929. 
Gentlemen  :  The  subject  of  this  report  is  the  feasibility  of  using  a  reser- 
voir site  on  Teton  River,  outside  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  instead 
of  a  site  on  Bechler  River  which  is  in  the  park,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting 
the  irrigation  water  supply  for  certain  lands  in  southeastern  Idaho  represented 
by  the  Fremont-Madison  Reservoir  Co. 

GENERAL     CONCLUSIONS 

The  Teton  Basin  affords  an  excellent  reservoir  site  with  economical  storage 
capacity  up  to  500,000  acre-feet.  By  means  of  a  diversion  dam  and  canal 
it  is  entirely  feasible  to  divert  storage  from  this  site  to  the  north  fork  of 
Snake  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Chester,  Idaho. 

This  diversion  may  be  made  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  reach  about  100,000 
acres  of  the  land  represented  by  the  Fremont-Madison  Reservoir  Co.,  and 
would  reach  ditches  having  aggregate  water  rights  of  4,400  cubic  feet  per 
second  out  of  the  totar  rights  of  5,900  cubic  feet  per  second  for  the  area  in 
question.  It  would  therefore  be  wholly  effective  for  augmenting  the  supply 
of  the  entire  area. 

The  construction  of  these  works  presents  no  serious  difficulties.  The  dam 
sites,  in  fact,  afford  unusually  good  construction  conditions.  The  canal  loca- 
tion traverses  ground  on  which  other  canals  have  been  constructed  and  which 
are  now  in  use. 

Leakage  or  seepage  losses  in  the  Teton  dams  and  diversion  canal  would  not 
be  extraordinary  if  the  works  are  properly  constructed.  The  conditions  are 
amply  satisfactory  for  successfully  handling  this  problem  and  it  can  not  be 
considered  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  project. 

The  work  is  more  readily  accessible  than  the  Bechler  site,  and  by  building 
the  storage  dam,   the  diversion  dam.   and   the  canal   simultaneously  the  con- 
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struction  could  be  completed  fully  as  quickly  as  could  that  of  the  proposed 
Bechler  Reservoir. 

The  Teton  project  would  cost  little  if  any  more  than  the  Bechler  project, 
the  comparative  preliminary  estimate  of  cost  being : 
Teton  Reservoir,  diversion  dam  and  canal : 

Storage  capacity,  294,000  acre-feet  (-$7  per  acre-foot  of  storage)-  $2,049, 195 
Storage    capacity,    201,000    acre-foot     ($9.40    per    acre-foot    of 

storage) 1,  888, 185 

Bechler  Reservoir : 

Storage    capacity,    186,000    acre-feet    ($10.25    per    acre-foot    of 

storage) *  1,  906,  435 

The  Teton  project  would  provide  a  larger  source  of  water  supply  than  the 
Bechler  project. 

The  Teton  project  could  be  constructed  with  greater  storage  capacity,  if  de- 
sired. The  maximum  feasible  storage  at  the  Teton  site  is  more  than  500,000 
acre-feet,  while  that  at  the  Bechler  site  is  186,000  acre-feet. 

The  maximum  one  year's  run-off  from  the  Teton  area  during  the  9-year 
period  of  record  is  estimated  at  390,000  acre-feel,  of  which  82,500  acre-feet  was 
diverted  to  irrigation  canals.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  reservoir  for  the 
maximum  storage  of  500,000  acre-feet  would  not  be  warranted,  but  that  a 
storage  of  about  300,000  acre-feet  would  be  a  reasonable  development. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  lands  represented  by  the  Fremont-Madi- 
son Reservoir  Co.  seem  to  warrant  providing  an  adequate  water  supply.  The 
saving  of  losses  claimed  due  to  water  shortage  would  soon  compensate  for 
the  cost  of  providing  the  additional  required  supply. 

SCOPE    OF    THE    INVESTIGATION 

The  work  was  confined  to  an  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  using  the 
Teton  Basin  in  place  of  the  Bechler  River  site  for  storing  irrigation  water  for 
use  on  lands  in  Idaho  represented  by  the  Fremont-Madison  Reservoir  Co.  It 
included  a  general  field  inspection  of  lands  and  ditches  represented  by  the  Fre- 
mont-Madison  Reservoir  Co.,  a  field  examination  of  the  Teton  Reservoir  site 
and  two  possible  dam  sites,  of  two  possible  sites  for  diversion  dams  on  Teton 
River,  of  two  possible  canal  locations  for  diverting  water  from  the  Teton 
River  to  North  Fork  of  Snake  River,  of  the  proposed  Bechler  reservoir  and 
dam  site,  and  a  general  reconnaissance  of  Teton  River  and  Fall  River  and 
the  intervening  country.     I  spent  18  days  in  the  field  on  this  work. 

Actual  surveys,  including  traverse  with  mountain  transit  and  steel  chain 
tape,  and  levels  with  wye  level,  were  made  by  a  Yellowstone  National  Park 
survey  party  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Lord,  resident  engineer.     They  included : 

Cross  sections  at  two  diversion  dam  sites  on  Teton  River  and  at  the  Teton 
Basin  reservoir  dam  site. 

Preliminary  surveys  for  two  possible  canal  locations  from  Teton  River  to 
the  North  Fork  of  Snake  River  above  St.  Anthony. 

Preliminary  survey  for  railroad  relocation  in  Teton  Basin. 

A  small  amount  of  topography  was  taken  with  hand  level  at  the  diversion 
dam  sites  to  supplement  the  cross  sections.     Some  of  the  distances  on  traverses 

1  This  estimate  of  the  Bechler  Reservoir  contains  no  allowance  for  cost  of  right  of  way. 
If  it  be  assumed  that  the  Bechler  Basin  is  worth  as  much  to  the  United  Stales  for  park 
purposes  as  the  Teton  Basin  is  worth  to  private  owners,  in  proportion  to  area,  then  the 
Bechler  estimate  would  amount  to  $2,025,185. 
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were  taken  by  stadia.     Character  of  the  ground,  culture  and  existing  improve- 
ments, or  special  features  which  might  affect  the  work  were  noted  on  canal 


locations  and  at  dam  sites  and  reservoir  sites. 


Typical  view  of  "  The  Meadows  *'  in  Bechler  Basin 
Photo  by  C.  A.  Bock 

I  walked  over  both  canal  locations  from  end  to  end  and  viewed  the  lands  in 
the  Teton  Basin  in  sufficient  detail  to  classify  them  as  arable,  hayland  pasture, 
or  swamp. 


Cav< 


Falls  below  the   Bechler  dam   site 
Photo  by  C.  A.  Bock 


This  field  work  was  supplemented  by  a  study  of  other  available  data  including : 
United    States    Geological    Survey    maps    and    run-off    data ;    United    States 
Reclamation  Service  reports,  maps,  and  estimates;  United  States  Forest  Serv- 
ice maps;  maps  and  data  furnished  by  department  of  reclamation,   State  of 
Idaho;  data  furnished  by  water  district  No.  36,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

33608— H.  Doc.  710,  71-3 4 
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The  data  includes  a  topographic  map  of  the  Bechler  Reservoir  site  made  by 
the  Fremont-Madison  Reservoir  Co.  and  a  topographic  map  of  the  Teton  Reser- 
voir site  made  by  James  G.  Camp,  assistant  engineer,  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service.     These  were  found,  by  rough  hand  level  checking  on  the  ground, 


5    - 
2  £ 


to  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  comparative  prelimi- 
nary estimates  herein  submitted. 


LOCATION    AND    DESCRIPTION    OE    LANDS 


The  lands  for  which  an  additional  water  supply  is  desired  lie  along  Fall 
River,  Teton  River,  and  the  North  Fork  of  Snake  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
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A.shton,  St.  Anthony,  and  Teton  in  southeastern  Idaho,  as  shown  on  the  ac- 
companying map.     The  area  is  estimated  at  about  200,000  acres.     It  comprises 


View  of  Teton  Basin,  showing  typical  swamp  land  along  river 
Photo  by  C.  A.  Bock 

roughly  the  flat  valley  floor  of  these  rivers.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  and  of  a 
texture  and  composition  to  make  it  valuable  for  agriculture.  Local  estimates 
of  the  value  of  improved  land  here  range  from  $75  to  $300  per  acre.     The 


Railroad  bridge  across  Teton  River  just  below  site  of  proposed  diversion  dam 
Photo  by  C.  A.  Bock 

principal  crops  are  grain,  hay,  seed  peas,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets.  The  valley 
is  provided  with  excellent  transportation  facilities.  It  is  served  by  a  good  high- 
way system,  and  by  the  Yellowstone  branch  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad. 
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The  distribution  of  crops  for  the  1929  growing  season,  with  approximate 
acreages,  is  estimated  by  the  deputy  water  master  serving  the  district,  as 
follows : 


Acres 

Hay_— 54,  000 

Seed  peas 24,000 

Potatoes 14,  000 

Miscellaneous 3,  000 


Acres 
Grains 99,000 

Sugar  beets 7,000 

Pasture 12,  000 

Summer   fallow - 4,000 


CANALS    AND    DITCHES 

The  lands  in  question  are  served  by  a  number  of  irrigation  canals  and 
ditches  heading  in  Fall  River,  in  Teton  River,  and  in  the  North  Fork  of  Snake 
River,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  map.  The  ditches,  with  their  respective 
water  rights  as  taken  from  the  1924  report  of  water  distribution  of  water  dis- 
trict No.  46,  Idaho  department  of  reclamation,  are  as  follows: 


Ditches  above  proposed  Teton  diversion 


Ditches  under  proposed  Teton  diversion 


Ditch 


Water 
right 


Fall  River: 

Yellowstone.  - 

Harrigfeld 

Marysville  -  _  . 
Farmers  Own 

Almy 

Enterprise  ... 

Bell 

Fall  River  ' . . 

McBee 

Chester 

Silky 

Curr 

White 

Henry's  fork: 

Dewey 

Last  Chance. 


Ditch 


Cubicfeet 

per  second 

125.00 

140. 00 

305. 00 

86.00 

3.60 

140.  20 

5.20 

200. 00 

16.  60 

112.00 

26.70 

34.50 

13.60 

37.20 

225. 00 


Water 

right 


1, 500. 


Fall  River: 

Fall  River  i 

Henry's  fork: 

St.  Anthony  Union 

Farmers  Friend 

Twin  Groves 

Salem  Union 

Egin 

St.  Anthony  Union  Feeder. 

Independent 

Consolidated  Farmers 

Teton  River: 

Siddoway 

Wilford 

Teton  Irrigation 

Good  Luck 

Pioneer 

Stewart.- 

Pincoek-Byington 

Pincock-Garner 

Teton  Island  Feeder 

North  Salem 

Roxana 

Island  Ward 

WToodmansee-Johnson 

City  of  Rexburg 

Rexburg  Irrigation 


Cubicfeet 

ver  second 

260. 00 

700. 00 
240. 00 
150.00 
300.  CO 
400. 00 
100.00 
4u0. 00 
255. 00 

29.00 
200.00 
130.00 
36.00 
28. 56 
31.00 
21.12 
28.08 
603.  56 


16.00 
100.00 
49.40 
60.00 
300.00 


4, 407.  72 


i  The  Fall  River  ditch  system  would  be  partly  above  and  partly  under  the  proposed  diversion. 
WATER    SHORTAGE 

Excellent  records  of  the  water  diverted  into  these  canals  have  been  kept 
in  recent  years.  This  work  is  in  charge  of  G.  Clyde  Baldwin,  deputy  com- 
missioner, district  No.  36,  of  the  Idaho  reclamation  department,  at  Idaho 
Falls.  The  accompanying  chart  is  an  approximate  graphic  representation 
of  water  diverted  for  the  past  10  years  by  ditches  having  water  rights  of 
30  cubic  feet  per  second  or  more.  The  chart  indicates  that  1919,  1924,  and 
1926  were  years  of  high  shortage.  It  indicates  that  certain  ditches,  such 
as  the  Yellowstone,  Harrigfeld,  Marysville,  Farmers  Own,  and  Island  Ward 
have  had  a  more  or  less  interrupted  supply,  materially  less  than  the  amount 
of  their   decreed  rights,   and   that   certain   others,    including   Fall   River,    St. 
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Anthony  Union,  Egin,  St.  Anthony  Union  Feeder,  Independent,  Consolidated 
Farmers,  Wilford,  City  of  Rexburg  and  Rexburg  Irrigation,  have  had  a  more 
uniform  and  more  continuous  supply. 


Enterprise  Canal  Siphon  looking  north  across  Teton  River 
Thoto  hy  C.  A.  Boek 

PLAN   FOR    AUGMENTING    SUPPLY   BY    STORAGE 

The    Fremont-Madison    Reservoir    Co.    proposes    to    augment    the    irrigation 
water  supply  by  the  construction  of  a  storage  reservoir  at  the  Bechler  Basin 


Teton   1{ 


ver  Canyon  two  miles  below  dam  sit< 
Photo  by  C.  A.  Bock 


,***#•* 


a  ., 


r 


w 


site,  which  is  directly  tributary  to  Fall  River  above  the  canals  which  need 
water.  The  Bechler  Reservoir  project  faces  the  difficulty  of  being  situated 
within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  In  addition  to  the  question  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  permitting  the  construction   of  such   a  reservoir  within  the 
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boundaries  of  the  park,  or  of  having  the  required  area  excluded  from  the 
park,  is  the  disadvantage  of  the  considerable  time  that  would  probably  be 
required  to  carry  through  either  of  these  plans.  The  location  of  the  Bechler 
site  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map. 

A  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  Bechler  site  may  be  had  in  a  reservoir 
in  the  Teton  River  Basin,  which  is  outside  of  the  park  boundaries,  an  there- 
fore free  from  the  above-mentioned  disadvantages.  There  remain  tl  .  ques- 
tions as  to  feasibility  of  construction,  amount  of  water  available,  slv-  cost. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  indicate,  briefly,  that  the  Teton  ]  roject 
involves  no  construction  problems  which  can  not  be  as  readily  and  success- 
fully solved  as  those  involved  in  the  Bechler  project,  that  the  water  supply- 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  Bechler  project,  and  that  the  cost  would  be  about 
the  same. 

The  Teton  project  involves  three  main  construction  features;  a  storage 
dam  and  reservoir  near  Tetonia,  a  diversion  dam  on  the  Teton  River  north 
of  Newdaie,  and  a  diversion  canal  to  the  North  Fork  of  Snake  River,  between 
Twin  Groves  and  Chester.  The  location  of  these  are  shown  on  the  attached 
map. 

THE    STORAGE    RESERVOIR 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  cost  was  made  for  three  different  heights  of 
darifiss  follows : 


Height 
of  dam 

Capacity 

Area  at 
spillway 

Estimated 
cost 

Feet 

90 

95 
100 

Acre-feel 
201,000 
244, 000 
294, 000 

Acres 
7,950 
9.370 

10, 700 

$1,093,000 
1,173,800 
1,254,600 

The  dam  site  is  in  the  head  of  a  rock-walled  canyon  a  mile  and  a  half  north 
of  the  main  highway  crossing  Teton  River  about  4  miles  west  of  Tetonia.  The 
body  of  the  dam  would  be  of  rock  fill,  20  feet  wide  on  top,  with  l1^  to  1  slopes. 
The  upstream  slope  would  be  faced  with  a  tight  reinforced  concrete  pavement 
9  to  12  inches  thick,  suitably  connected  with  the  side  walls  and  bottom  of  the 
canyon.  The  spillway  would  be  excavated  in  rock  around  the  end  of  the  dam. 
The  rock  is  basalt  lava  of  solid  formation,  apparently  continuous  from  top  to 
bottom  on  both  sides  of  the  canyon.  The  river  bed  is  of  gravel  and  loose  stones 
but  the  converging  canyon  walls  would  indicate  a  solid  bottom  probably  not  far 
beneath  the  river  bed.  The  site  is  about  4  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad. 
Other  possible  dam  sites  were  inspected  farther  downstream,  but  this  is 
believed  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

The  highway  would  be  relocated  across  the  top  of  the  dam,  and  the  branch 
railroad  line  to  the  coal  mine  would  be  relocated  from  Driggs  around  the 
south  end  of  the  reservoir,  as  indicated  on  the  map. 

THE  DIVERSION  DAM 


The  diversion  dam  would  be  of  earth,  with  a  puddled  core,  and  rock  riprap 
on  the  upstream  face,  40  feet  high  and  20  feet  wide  on  top.  It  would  be 
located  just  above  the  railroad  crossing  Teton  River  north  of  Newdaie.  A 
spillway  would  be  excavated  in  rock  around  the  south  end  of  the  dam. 

This  dam  would  raise  the  water  approximately  to  the  elevation  of  the 
water  surface  in  the  South  Branch  of  Fall  River  Canal  at  that  point.     A  slight 
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change  in  the  roads  would  he  required,  and  a  concrete  siphon  with  a  drop  of 
several  feet  would  pass  the  water  under  the  railroad  into  the  head  of  the 
diversion  canal. 

Another  suitable  site  for  a  diversion  dam  is  at  a  point  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  upstream,  just  below  the  Enterprise  Canal  siphon.     Surveys  and  estimates 


were  also  made  for  this  site,  but  it  was  found  to  be  somewhat  more  expensive 
on  account  of  the  higher  dam  (70  feet)  and  the  longer  diversion  canal  required. 
It  would  have  the  advantage  of  carrying  the  water  to  Fall  River  at  a  higher 
elevation,  and  detailed  surveys  and  estimates  should,  of  course,  be  made  for  a 
closer  comparison  in  case  the  project  is  constructed. 
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Til?:;  DIVERSION"  CANAL 

The  diversion  canal  would  intercept  South  Branch  of  Fall  River  Canal  near 
the  diversion  clam.  It  would  go  westerly  along  this  canal  in  cut  for  a  short 
distance,  and  then  northerly  to  the  North  Fork  of  Snake  River,  a  total  distance 
of  about  6  miles.  The  canal  location  is  mostly  on  flat  ground  cleared  and  in 
cultivation.  The  canal  was  estimated  for  a  flow  capacity  of  1,400  cubic  feet 
per  second,  with  a  bottom  width  of  50  feet,  depth  of  flow  of  8  feet,  side  slopes  of 
iy2  to  1,  and  a  free  board  of  3  feet.  All  points  of  the  work  would  be  readily 
accessible. 

AVATER  SUPPLY 

Run-off  records  kept  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  are  available 
as  follows: 

Fall  River,  near  Squirrel,  Idaho:  Drainage  area,  381  square  miles;  January, 
P>04,  to  June,  1909,  and  May,  1918,  to  date. 

Teton  River,  near  St.  Anthony :  Drainage  area,  934  square  miles,  April,  1903, 
to  June,  1909,  and  April,  1920,  to  date.  Observations  at  this  station  are  not 
made  during  winter  months.  The  drainage  areas  are  as  measured  by  planim- 
eter  from  United  States  Forest  Service  and  United  States  Geological  Survey 
maps.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  gives  the  Fall  River  area  as  390 
square  miles. 

The  run-off  for  the  winter  months  on  the  Teton  area  was  estimated  by  pro- 
portion. The  total  run-off  for  the  9-year  period  1920-1928  was  then  reduced 
in  direct  proportion  to  area  to  arrive  at  the  following  figures  for  the  areas 
above  the  Bechler  Reservoir  site  and  the  Teton  Reservoir  site: 


Drainage 

area,  square 

miles 

Average         .„.,„ 
period      k"™  mile 

Teton  Basin 

483 
156 

Acre-feet    i    Acre-feet 
316,000                 654 
244,000              1,564 

I 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  estimate  errs  in  favor  of  the  Bechler  area, 
because  it  gives  a  run-off  rate  per  square  mile  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Teton  area.  This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
gross  Teton  area  above  the  gage  near  St.  Anthony  includes  a  large  area 
below  the  reservoir  site  which  contributes  a  relatively  light  run-off.  For  this 
reason  it  is  believed  that  actual  measurements  of  run-off  at  the  Bechler  site 
and  the  Teton  site  would  show  a  rate  per  square  mile  at  the  latter  not  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  that  at  the  Bechler  site. 

The  run-off  available  at  the  Teton  reservoir  site  would  therefore  exceed 
that  at  the  Bechler  reservoir  site  by  certainly  not  less  than  30  per  cent  and 
probably  by  as  much  as  100  per  cent. 

The  canals  which  head  in  Fall  River,  and  which  would  not  be  intercepted 
by  the  proposed  diversion  from  Teton  River,  have  water  rights  aggregating 
about  l,20O  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  records  of  diversions  into  canals  for 
the  past  10  years  indicate  that  the  maximum  diversion  into  these  canals  dur- 
ing the  best  years  is  considerably  less  than  the  above  amount.  The  following 
table  gives  the  average  diversion  for  the  irrigating  season  for  each  canal 
during  the  year  of  maximum  dversion  for  that  canal.  The  amount  given 
for  Fall  River  Canal  is  for  that  portion  above  the  proposed  diversion. 
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Average  daily  diversions  into  canals 


Cubic  feet 
per  second 

Yellowstone 19 

Harrigfeld 22 

Marysville 9S 

Farmers  Own 28 

Almy 3 

Enterprise 120 

Bell 6 


Cubic  feet 
per  second 

Fall   River 150 

McBee 10 

Chester GO 

Silky 14 

Curr 28 


White 


2 

560 


The  years  1919  and  1924  are  apparently  the  driest  of  recent  record.  The 
average  run-off  at  the  Fall  River  gage  near  Squirrel  during  the  irrigating 
season  of  these  years,  respectively,  was  560  and  540  cubic  feet  per  second. 
This  indicates  that  with  the  proposed  diversion  in  operation  these  canals  would 
have  as  much  water  in  the  driest  years  as  they  now  have  in  the  most  favorable 
years. 

As  indicated  in  the  description  of  the  proposed  diversion  dam  the  supply  for 
these  ditches  could  be  still  further  improved  by  building  the  dam  at  the  upper 
site  near  the  Enterprise  Canal  siphon.  This  would  entail  a  higher  dam  and 
longer  canal.  It  might  be  feasible  to  build  this  dam  high  enough  to  serve  the 
Enterprise  Canal  south  of  Teton  River  and  thus  eliminate  the  need  for  a 
siphon  at  this  point.  A  detailed  estimate  should  be  made  to  determine  whether 
this  additional  cost  would  be  an  economical  expenditure. 

ESTIMATES    OF    COST 


Preliminary  estimates  of  cost  have  been  made  for  various  possibilities,  the 
most  promising  of  which  are  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing  description.  In  com- 
paring the  Bechler  project  with  the  Teton  project  the  unit  prices  for  work  and 
materials  have,  so  far  as  possible,  been  put  on  a  uniform  basis.  The  fact  that 
the  Bechler  site  is  some  25  miles  distant  from  the  railroad,  and  the  Teton 
site  not  more  than  4  miles,  would  make  a  considerable  difference  in  construc- 
tion bids  on  the  two  projects.  The  following  partial  list  of  unit  prices  used 
covers  the  difference  allowed  in  this  respect: 


Bechler 

Teton 

0.80 
1.10 
1.10 
3.00 
16.00 
20.70 

0.73 
1.00 
1.00 
2.70 
13.00 
18.00 

Excavation  for  puddle  trench,  per  cubic  vard  .    ___ 

Earth  fill  in  dam 

Rock  riprap  on  face  of  dam. .        ... 

Reinforced  concrete - 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  trees  to  be  cleared  from  the  Bechler  site  could  be  cut 
into  ties,  poles,  and  lumber  and  sold  for  a  considerable  sum.  Inquiry  as  to  the  demand 
and  local  prices  indicates  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Samuel  W.  Stoddard,  United  States 
forest  supervisor  of  this  district,  in  discussing  this  prospect,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  forests  have  available  a  large  supply  of  timber  like  that  in  Bechler  Basin  at 
points  much  more  accessible. 
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BECHLER  PROJECT 

Earth  fill  dam  (60  feet;  capacity  at  spillway  elevation,  186,000  acre-feet;  area 
at  55  feet  elevation,  5,700  acres)  : 

Right  of  way1 Nothing. 

Clearing  dam  site  and  borrow  pits $16,000 

Clearing  reservoir  site 192,375 

Stripping  dam  site 92,800 

Excavation  for  puddle  trench 60,500 

Excavation  for  foundations 5,300 

River  control 20,  000 

Earth  fill  and  core 907,500 

Riprap  or  face  of  dam 123,000 

Concrete  in  spillway 45,440 

Concrete  in  outlet  works 21,  735 

Gates,  gate  house,  trash  rack,  and  appurtenances 38,500 

1,  523, 150 

Engineering,  supervision,  legal,  and  general 152,315 

Contingencies 228,470 

Total  Bechler  project   (no  allowance  for  right  of  way) 1,903,935 

TETON   PROJECT 

Storage  reservoir  (rock  fill  dam,  100  feet  high;  capacity 

at  spillway  294,000  acre-feet ;  area  at  95  feet  elevation, 

12,600  acres)  : 

Right    of    way $210,200 

Clearing  dam  site 200 

Excavation    for   foundations 20,560 

Excavation  base  of  dam 28,380 

River   control 20,  000 

Rock  fill  in  dam  (excavation  for  spillway  included  in 

rock  for  dam) 291,600 

Concrete  in  outlet  structures 33,  840 

Concrete  in  paving  on  dam 44,430 

Gates,  gate  house,  trash  rack 45,  000 

Railroad  relocation,  8  miles 279,  500 

Highway  relocation  over  dam 30,  000 

1,  003,  710 

Engineering,  supervision,  legal,  and  general 100,  370 

Contingencies 150,  550 

Total  Teton  reservoir $1,254,630 

Teton  diversion  dam  (40  feet  high)  : 

Right  of  way 21,000 

Clearing  dam  site 200 

Stripping  dam  site 3,650 

Excavation  for  puddle  trench 17,000 

Spillway    excavation 70,000 

1  If  right-of-way  value  be  assumed  as  same  average  cost  per  acre  as  in  Teton  Basin,  this 
would  amount  to  $118,750  plus  $1,906,435,  or  a  total  of  $2,025,185. 
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Teton  diversion  dam — Continued. 

Excavations  for  foundations $5,  200 

River   control 20,000 

Earth  fill 98,000 

Riprap  on  face  of  dame 16,  200 

Concrete  in  outlet  and  gate  structures 18,  900 

Gates,  gate  house,  trash  track 30,500 

Highway    relocation 15,000 

315,  650 

Engineering,  supervision,  legal,  and  general 31,565 

Contingencies 47,  350 

Total  diversion  dam_ $394,565 

Diversion  canal : 

Right    of    way 23,000 

Earthwork 262,  000 

Siphon    under    railroad 10,000 

Bridges 25,  000 

320,  000 

Engineering,  supervision,  legal,  and  general 32,  000 

Contingencies 48,  000 

Total   diversion   canal 400,000 

Total  Teton  project  (for  294,000  acre-feet  storage) 2,049,195 

FEASIBILITY  OF  TETON  PROJECT 

The  construction  of  the  Teton  Basin  reservoir  and  the  diversion  of  water 
from  Teton  River  to  the  North  Fork  of  Snake  River  near  Chester  involve  no 
unusual  problems  or  serious  difficulties.  The  dam  sites  are  excellent  and 
readily  accessible.  The  lands  required  for  flowage  and  rights  of  way  are 
not  of  relatively  great  value  for  other  purposes.  Seepage  or  leakage  at  the 
dams  can  as  readily  be  taken  care  of  at  these  sites  as  at  the  Bechler  site. 
Any  leakage  that  might  occur  at  either  tbe  storage  dam  or  the  diversion  dam  on 
Teton  River  would  not  be  lost  but  would  be  used  in  the  lower  ditches.  The 
diversion  canal  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  seepage  loss,  but  this  would 
not  be  serious  in  properly  constructed  works.  Since  subirrigation  is  prac- 
ticed in  some  of  the  area  traversed,  this  seepage  would  not  be  a  total  loss. 

Construction  of  this  project  would  eliminate  flood  problems  on  the  lower 
reaches  of  Teton  River,  and  would  greatly  facilitate  diversion  at  canal  intakes 
and  simplify  the  problems  of  control  below  the  forks  of  the  Teton.  There 
would  be  opportunity  for  a  small  power  development  at  the  diversion  dam. 
No  estimate  has  been  made  as  to  the  practical  value  of  this  prospect. 

OTHER    POSSIBILITIES 

The  limited  time  available  required  that  the  investigation  be  confined  rather 
closely  to  possibilities  on  Teton  River.  Other  possible  storage  sites  have  been 
suggested,  but  have  not  been  studied.  Among  these  is  the  possibility  of  a 
storage  reservoir  on  the  South  Fork  of  Snake  River,  which  would  provide 
flood  control  for  this  stream.     Elevations  indicate  that  it  might  be  feasible 
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to  divert  water  from  the  South  Fork,  by  means  of  ;i  long  canal,  to  a  point 
in  the  North  Fork  as  far  north  as  St.  Anthony.  It  would  be  a  costly  pro- 
ject. Other  possible  sites  on  Fall  River  outside  the  park  have  been  mentioned, 
but  these  apparently  would  be  more  costly  than  the  Teton  project. 
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Report  Exhibit  II 

GAME  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  UPPER  YELLOW- 
STONE-THOROFARE  REGION 

By  O.  J.  Murie,  United  States  Biological  Survey 

Having  received  instructions  from  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  to  study 
moose  and  elk  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone-Thorofare  region,  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  made  at  once.  On  September  29,  1929,  at  Black  Rock  ranger 
station,  on  Buffalo  Fork  of  Snake  River,  as  the  representative  of  the  Biologi- 
cal Survey  I  conferred  with  representatives  of  the  Park  Service,  Forest 
Service,  and  Wyoming  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission.  Definite  plans  were 
made  for  cooperative  work  in  the  field  and  within  the  next  few  days  observers 
designated  by  the  several  organizations  involved  took  the  field  under  my 
direction. 

Mr.  A.  C.  McCain,  supervisor  of  Teton  Forest,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal 
six  men,  one  or  two  of  whom  were  financed  by  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish 
Commission.  Two  men,  John  Emery  and  William  Gardiner,  were  stationed  at 
the  head  of  Falcon  Creek.  Forest  Ranger  R.  H.  Ohl  also  camped  at  this  point 
for  a  number  of  days  and  I  have  the  benefit  of  his  observations.  K.  C.  Allen 
and  Olin  Emery  camped  in  Two  Ocean  Pass.  Andy  Abels  and  Oscar  Learned 
were  stationed  on  the  Upper  Yellowstone,  at  a  point  a  little  above  the  mouth 
of  Atlantic  Creek,  and  later  moved  5  or  6  miles  farther  up  the  Yellowstone. 
These  men  arrived  at  their  stations  variously  from  October  2  to  October  4. 

Two  park  rangers  were  already  on  the  ground,  having  arrived  at  Thorofare 
ranger  cabin  in  Sep! ember  in  the  course  of  their  regular  work.  These  men 
were  Mr.  McCarty  and  Frank  Childs.  About  October  13,  Dudley  Hayden,  park 
ranger,  arrived  and  placed  himself  at  my  disposal.  It  was  decided  that  he 
could  do  the  best  work  by  observing  movements  of  game  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cabin  Creek,  within  Yellowstone  Park.  George  Baggley,  chief  ranger,  and 
J.  S.  McLaughlin,  assistant  chief  ranger,  were  both  in  the  upper  Yellowstone 
area  a  part  of  the  time.     They  left  about  October  22. 

My  own  camp  was  located  at  Hawks  Rest,  near  Bridger  Lake,  a  central  spot 
from  which  I  could  work  in  all  directions  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  various 
observers. 

Our  observations  were  continued  through  the  month  of  October.  On  October 
31  snow  conditions  were  such  that  it  was  necessary,  for  those  of  us  who  would 
have  to  go  over  Two  Ocean  Pass,  to  leave  the  country  with  our  horses.  Accord- 
ingly we  broke  camp  and  proceeded  to  Black  Rock  ranger  station,  where  we 
disbanded.  The  two  park  rangers  at  Thorofare  remained  another  week,  since 
they  had  no  divide  to  cross  with  their  horses. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  to  burden  its  pages  with 
a  detailed  account  of  itinerary  or  individual  activity,  but  it  should  be  stated 
that  all  parties  concerned,  park  rangers,  forest  rangers,  and  State  employees 
showed  most  commendable  zeal  in  the  work  and  our  associations  during  the 
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Typical  elk  migration  trail.  Photograph  taken  inside  of  the  park 
November  3,  1929.  Trails  like  this  show  how  elk  band  together  in  the 
fall  and  move  northward  to  the  winter  range,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  park.  No  such  trails  could  be  found  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
country 
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investigations  were  most  pleasant.  Mr.  McCain,  of  the  Forest  Service,  and 
Mr.  Baggley,  of  the  Park  Service,  kindly  offered  any  further  assistance  that 
might  he  required. 

Each  ohserver  kept  a  diary  and  noted  all  game  seen,  and  all  tracks  or  other 
indications.  My  own  work  was  conducted  in  the  usual  manner.  Being  con- 
tinually in  the  field,  I  noted  all  possible  game,  tracks,  vegetation,  etc.,  observ- 
ing actions,  general  habits  and  movements,  in  short,  everything  pertinent  to 
our  problem.  In  addition,  I  interviewed  hunters  or  other  travelers,  learning 
their  own  experience  and  conditions  they  had  found  in  more  remote  areas. 
Such  secondhand  information  should,  of  course,  be  used  with  great  care.  I 
selected  only  items  which  I  felt  certain  would  be  reliable  and  verified  such 
data  in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 

The  weather  during  October,  while  most  pleasant  for  personal  comfort,  was 
very  unfavorable  for  observing  elk  migration.  Early  in  October  we  had  several 
days  of  rain.  In  a  normal  season  it  would  have  been  snow  at  this  elevation. 
Then  followed  weeks  of  clear,  warm  weather.  As  a  consequence,  elk  were  not 
forced  to  migrate  in  any  spectacular  fashion  and  those  which  did  move  out  did 
so  quietly,  and  the  lack  of  snow  made  it  difficult  to  observe  tracks.  Finally, 
snowstorms  began  on  October  27  and  we  finally  did  observe  a  more  decided 
drift. 

ELK 

The  drift. — When  the  request  for  information  on  the  movements 'of  elk""  was 
received,  everyone  agreed  that  it  was  already  too  late  to  obtain  complete  infor- 
mation, since  at  least  a  slight  elk  drift  had  already  taken  place.  Apparently 
there  is  some  shifting  of  animals  on  the  summer  range  even  as  early  as  the 
latter  part  of  August.  At  that  time  the  bulls  are  rubbing  the  velvet,  are  becom- 
ing a  little  restless  and,  moreover,  the  forage  itself  has  experienced  frosts. 
It  seems  likely  that  some  of  these  factors  cause  an  interruption  of  the  quiet 
life  on  the  summer  range  and  that  there  is  a  preliminary  stir  in  anticipation 
of  the  more  defined  activity  of  the  rutting  time.  This  is  a  matter  which 
requires  further  study  and  could  not  be  determined  in  a  short  time. 

Animal  migration  is  not  well  understood  and  is  a  subject  which  requires 
careful  consideration.  For  instance,  while  I  camped  on  a  tributary  of  Pacific 
( 'reek  during  the  first  week  in  September,  the  weather  turned  cold  and  rainy, 
finally  turning  to  snow.  There  was  good  evidence  that  the  elk  were  on  th« 
move  at  this  time,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  such  movement  was  observed  just 
prior  to  the  storm.  Whatever  the  cause,  there  is  no  question  that  the  elk  did 
drift  to  some  extent  in  September,  but  I  do  not  have  satisfactory  information 
on  what  took  place  in  the  upper  Yellowstone  country  at  that  time. 

On  arrival  at  Enos  Lake  October  7  I  found  elk  plentiful  there  and  learned 
from  travelers  that  great  numbers  had  been  observed  in  that  vicinity  for  several 
days  previously.     The  general  opinion  was  that  these  animals  had  come  from  | 
Atlantic  Creek. 

Mr.  Jordan,  local  game  warden,  stationed  on  Thorofare  Creek,  noted  that 
during  the  first  week  in  October  bands  of  elk  were  drifting  down  the  Thoro- 
fare, and  thought  they  were  "  bombarded  out  of  there  by  hunters."  About 
this  time  trappers  camping  at  Hawks  Rest  observed  elk  coming  out  on  the 
Yellowstone  Flats  in  the  direction  of  Atlantic  Creek.  On  several  occasions 
during  October  I  saw  a  few  elk  or  their  fresh  tracks,  near  the  mouth  of 
Thorofare  as  well  as  on  the  divide  between  Thorofare  and  Yellowstone.  There 
is  a  saddle  just  back  of  Hawks  Rest  through  which  elk  coming  down  Thpro- 
fare  cross  over,  then  across  Yellowstone  willow  flats  and  on  up  Atlantic  Creek.  I 
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Elk  migration  trail,  showing  how  elk  band  together  in  the  fall  and 
move  northward  to  the  winter  range,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
park.  No  such  trails  could  be  found  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
country.     Photograph   taken   inside  the  park   on  November  3,    1929 
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Other  elk  come  down  Thorofare,  past  Bridger  Lake  and  then  up  the  valley  to 
Atlantic  Creek. 

Judging  from  all  information  and  indications,  there  are  possibly  about  six 
routes  by  which  elk  might  leave  the  Yellowstone-Thorofare  region. 

Shoshone  drift. — The  so-called  Shoshone  elk  herd  is  no  doubt  recruited  from 
the  general  vicinity  of  the  Absaroka  Divide,  but  it  seems  very  likely  that  this 
herd  does  not  to  any  large  extent  draw  from  the  numbers  summering  in  the 
Thorofare  Basin  proper. 

Mr.  Baggley  believes  there  is  a  small  drift  over  the  Absaroka  Divide  into 
Elk  Fork  of  the  Shoshone  River.  Mr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  local  game  warden,  told 
me  that  the  portion  of  the  Absaroka  Divide  lying  between  Deer  Creek  and 
Ishawooa  Cone  is  the  principal  crossing  place  for  elk  which  go  into  the  Shoshone 


Hawk's   Rest   from   Bridger   Lake 
Rhoto  by  Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson 


watershed  from  Thorofare.  He  has  never  seen  elk  traveling  down  Deer  Creek 
itself. 

A  trapper,  Sim  Thayer,  said  that  a  few  elk  go  down  into  Shoshone  waters  by 
way  of  Younts  and  Robinson  Creeks,  farther  south. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  impossible  to  give  as  detailed  attention  to  the  areas  at 
the  extreme  headwaters  of  the  Thorofare  as  to  the  more  important  passes 
toward  the  west,  but  everyone  agrees  that  the  elk  drift  over  the  divide  into 
the  Shoshone  watershed  is  slight  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  that  go 
down  the  Thorofare. 

Drift  down  the  Yellowstone. — In  the  period  covered  by  my  own  observa- 
tions there  was  very  little  indication  of  an  elk  drift  down  the  Yellowstone 
into  the  park.  However,  Chief  Ranger  George  F.  Baggley  informed  me,  in  a 
letter  dated  November  11,  1929,  that  "  about  140  head  of  cows  and  calves  came 
down  from  Thorofare  Creek  and  grazed  in  the  meadow  near  Hawks  Rest  for 
two  or  three  days.  After  that  they  divided — some  of  them  going  over  Two 
Ocean  Pass  and  some  crossing  the  river  and  going  down  into  the  park  on  the 
west  side,  the  rest  of  them  going  down  into  the  park  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river."  This  had  occurred  early  in  November,  after  most  of  the  observers  had 
left  the  country  but  while  two  rangers  were  still  on  duty  at  the  Thorofare 
cabin.     This  observation  agrees  very  well  with  the  information  given  to  me  by 
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Mr.  A.  C.  McCain,  supervisor  of  Teton  Forest,  who  says  that  his  rangers  have 
noted  during  a  period  of  years  that  some  of  the  elk  of  the  Thorofare  go  down 
into  the  park  and  others  go  over  Two  Ocean  Pass.  I  do  not  have  at  hand 
any  detailed  diary  of  the  park  rangers,  but  Chief  Ranger  Baggley,  in  his  gen- 
eral report,  states  that  "  Drift  from  Cliff  Creek  was  both  north  and  south. 
Mountain  Creek  elk,  with  a  few  doubtful  exceptions,  drifted  down  the  Yellow- 
stone." 

It  is  evident,  from  all  information  at  hand,  that  the  Thorofare  elk  herd,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  divides,  some  going  down  into  the  park  and  others  going 
toward  Two  Ocean  Pass.  It  seems  equally  clear,  from  the  general  tone  of 
Mr.  Baggley's  report,  from  the  observations  of  various  trappers  and  hunters, 
the  information  of  the  Forest  Service  and  especially  from  the  observations  of 
the  field  men  engaged  in  this  investigation  that  the  drift  into  the  park  is  less 
than  that  over  Two  Ocean  Pass. 

Falcon  Creek  drift. — On  this  locality  I  have  a  daily  report  by  the  observers, 
John  Emery  and  William  Gardiner.  Among  their  notes  are  the  following, 
including  one  or  two  of  my  own: 

October  14.  One  bull  elk  track  going  into  the  mouth  of  Falcon  Creek. 

October  15.  Two  big  bulls  and  a  spike  went  over  Two  Ocean  Plateau  from 
head  of  Falcon  Creek  to  Pacific  Creek  watershed. 

(On  this  same  date  I  saw  a  bull,  a  cow,  and  a  calf  crossing  the  meadow  from 
Bridger  Lake  toward  Falcon  Creek,  but  they  were  frightened  out  of  their 
course. ) 

October  18.  I  saw  an  elk  just  entering  the  woods  at  the  mouth  of  Falcon 
Creek. 

October  19.  Tracks  of  "possibly  three  elk"  coming  up  Falcon  Creek. 

October  21.  Three  elk  tracks  on  Two  Ocean  Plateau  going  down  toward 
Pacific  Creek. 

From  these  notes  it  is  clear  that  the  drift  up  Falcon  Creek,  while  it  does 
occur  to  a  slight  extent,  is  very  small  and  is  unimportant. 

Two  Ocean  Pass  drift. — Information  on  the  drift  through  Two  Ocean  Pass 
is  more  definite.  To  begin  with,  in  order  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  character 
of  this  drift,  it  is  well  to  list  the  actual  observations  day  by  day  on  the  part 
of  the  two  men  camping  in  Two  Ocean  Pass,  Olin  Emery  and  K.  C.  Allen. 
Their  notes  are  combined  for  convenience  and  only  those  used  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  question. 

October  9.  Five  elk  drifting  toward  Two  Ocean  Pass,  west  side  of  Atlantic 
Creek. 

October  10.  Along  west  slope  of  Atlantic  Creek  saw  30  head  of  elk  (2  bulls, 
3  spikes,  rest  cows  and  calves).  Had  been  in  same  locality  for  some  time 
judging  by  sign. 

Tracks  of  2  elk  which  had  crossed  over  to  Pacific  Creek  during  the  night. 

October  11.  Three  elk  had  crossed  over  Two  Ocean  Pass  to  Pacific  Creek. 

October  12.  Six  fresh  elk  tracks  headed  from  Two  Ocean  Pass  up  Buffalo 
Fork  trail  about  a  mile. 

October  16.  Three  fresh  elk  tracks  headed  over  pass  to  Pacific  Creek  and 
five  elk  seen  crossing  over. 

October  17.  Four  fresh  elk  tracks  coming  off  Two  Ocean  Plateau  to  Two 
Ocean  Pass  and  two  fresh  tracks  crossing  over  the  pass  to  Pacific  Creek. 

October  18.  One  bull  elk  seen  in  Two  Ocean  Pass. 

October  19.  One  bull  elk  in  the  pass,  on  west  side  of  Atlantic  Creek. 

October  20.  Five  elk  (1  cow,  1  calf,  1  two-year-old,  1  bull,  and  1  spike) 
passed  through  Two  Ocean  Pass  in  direction  of  Pacific  Creek.  Seven  tracks 
on  trail  east  side  of  Atlantic  Creek,  going  toward  game  preserve. 
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Lava  escarpments,   Upper  Yellowstone  River 
Photo  by  Chas.  H.  Ramsdell 
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October  23.  Fresh  tracks  of  5  elk  (2  cows,  2  calves,  1  bull)  crossed  over  to 
Pacific  Creek  side  and  tracks  of  4  elk  coming  off  the  mountain  east  of  Atlantic 
Creek,  headed  to  game  preserve. 

October  24.  Tracks  of  13  elk  passing  over  Two  Ocean  Pass  to  Pacific  Creek. 

October  27.  Three  fresh  tracks  of  elk  crossing  over  to  Pacific  Creek  slope* 

October  28.  Six  elk  crossed  over  to  Pacific  Creek  side  during  the  night,  as 
shown  by  tracks.     Eleven  others  had  come  up  west  side  of  Atlantic  Creek. 

October  29.  One  bull  elk  and  a  band  of  17  crossed  over  to  Pacific  Creek  side. 

October  30.  Two  bull  elk  went  over  the  pass  to  Pacific  Creek;  75  to  100  elk 
had  crossed  trail  to  Buffalo  Fork,  most  of  these  having  come  up  Atlantic  Creek 
on  east  side.  Others  had  come  off  the  mountain  on  east  side  of  Atlantic  Creek. 
In  the  evening  14  head  (including  3  bulls)  were  seen  on  Atlantic  Creek.  K.  C. 
Allen  counted  23  fresh  tracks  on  west  side  Atlantic  Creek  and  37  on  east  side. 
Part  of  this  bunch  came  out  of  Jay  Creek  and  Senecio  Creek,  most  of  them 
from  Yellowstone. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures  indicate  a  slow,  indefinite  movement 
of  elk.  The  animals  appeared  to  "  dribble  "  through  in  small  numbers,  until 
October  28  to  30,  which  was  in  keeping  with  weather  conditions.  In  general 
October  was  very  mild  and  pleasant,  causing  the  animals  to  remain  more  or 
less  quiet,  until  the  evening  of  October  27  and  28,  when  snowstorms  commenced. 
During  those  last  few  days  of  October  the  drift  was  decidedly  accelerated  but 
apparently  no  great  numbers  of  elk  remained  in  the  country  at  that  time. 

Selecting  from  the  field  record  given  above  such  numbers  of  elk  as  can  be 
construed  to  be  definitely  migrating  over  Two  Ocean  Pass,  I  think  we  may 
take  a  total  of  225.  About  57  others  were  noted  in  that  locality,  but  no  doubt 
these  also  went  across  eventually.  Considering  the  fact  that  not  all  elk 
could  be  observed  or  their  tracks  noted  while  there  was  no  snow  on  the 
ground,  we  can  safely  say  that  at  least  300  elk  went  over  Two  Ocean  Pass 
toward  Pacific  Creek,  exclusive  of  the  portion  of  the  band  of  140  reported 
by  Mr.  Baggley.  We  have  no  definite  figures  showing  how  many  of  the  latter 
went  up  Atlantic  Creek. 

In  any  case,  even  though  the  season  was  very  unfavorable  for  observing 
elk  drift,  it  is  clear  that  the  main  drift  is  over  Two  Ocean  Pass. 

Yoants  Peak  region. — There  are  some  passes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forks  of 
the  upper  Yellowstone  which  might  be  used  to  some  extent  by  the  elk,  in 
which  case  they  would  drop  down  on  the  Buffalo  Fork  watershed.  Some 
observers  believe  that  some  of  the  elk  about  the  divide  at  the  extreme  head 
of  the  Thorofare  pass  southeast  of  Younts  Peak,  and  drop  into  the  head  of 
Buffalo  Fork.  I  had  two  observers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
while  they  did  find  some  elk,  conditions  were  not  favorable  to  note  the  drift 
and  the  impression  gained  was  to  the  effect  that  while  some  elk  do  go  to 
Buffalo  Fork  direct  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Thorofare, 
such  routes  do  not  take  care  of  any  large  portion  of  the  herd  in  question. 

Even  though  the  elk  drift  this  year  was  hard  to  study  and  a  part  of  it  took 
place  before  these  investigations  were  begun,  it  is  clear,  first,  that  the  elk  move 
out  of  the  summer  ranges  by  several  routes.  Second,  that  of  these  routes, 
Two  Ocean  Pass  is  the  one  most  used.  It  is  clear  that  some  elk  cross  to  Sho- 
shone, watershed  and  that  some  go  down  into  Yellowstone  Park.  Evidence 
indicates  that  of  these  two  routes,  the  park  route  is  used  more  than  the 
other.  In  other  words,  a  large  majority  go  to  the  winter  range  of  the  Jackson 
Hole  herd,  another  portion  joins  the  northern,  or  park,  herd,  while  another 
small  portion  goes  to  the  winter  range  on  the  Shoshone. 
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Summer  range. — It  is,  of  course,  difficult  in  autumn  to  estimate  accurately 
summer  occupation  of  a  range,  but  I  did  find  indications  which  throw  some 
light  on  the  question.     In  October  we  found  elk  feeding  quietly  on  the  slopes 


Beaver  Dam,   Thorofare   Creek 
Photo  by  Dr.  Frank  Oastler 

of  Jay  Creek  and  Senecio  Creek,  tributaries  of  Atlantic  Creek,  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone  near  its  forks,  in  the 
pass  back  of  Hawks  Rest,  in  Hidden  Creek  Basin,  the  vicinity  of  Cliff  Creek, 
Open   Creek,   and   I  was   assured   that   other   elk   would  be   found   about   the 


Typical   Thorofare   country 
Photo  by  Dr.  Frank  Oastler 


extreme  head  of  Thorofare  Creek.  I  made  special  note  of  "  summer  sign  "  of 
elk  throughout  this  area.  In  Hidden  Creek  Basin  I  found  elk  droppings  char- 
acteristic of  the  summer  food,  and  similar  conditions  on  some  of  the  slopes 
just  below  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone.  Such  summer  sign  was  also  found 
on  the  slope  near  Cliff  Creek,  where  a  lick  is  located,  which  is  used  by  elk 
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and  moose.     Probably  some  elk  summer  in  Yellowstone  Valley  proper,  but  I 
have  no  observations  in  summer  to  substantiate  it. 

In  general,   I  gained  the  impression  that  the  Upper  Yellowstone-Thorofare 
country  is  not  as  favorable  summer  elk  range  as  similar  areas  west  of  Two 


Head   of   Open   Creek 
Photo  by  Dr.  Frank  Oastler 

Ocean  Pass.  While  on  the  Teton  game  preserve  elk  licks  are  abundant,  with 
deeply  worn  trails  leading  to  them,  in  the  Yellowstone-Thorofare  region  J  was 
struck  by  the  absence  of  licks  and  the  absence  of  well  worn  elk  trails.     I  did 


Looking  north  from  near  the  mouth  of  Open  Creek.  Thorofare,  Open,  and 
Butte  Creeks  are  characterized  by  many  small  open  willow  meadows.  This  type 
of  growth  provides  excellent  browse  for  moose.     Photo  taken  October  18,  1929 

find  a  few  licks,  particularly  below  Cliff  Creek  within  the  park,  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  some  more  scattered  through  the  area,  but  the  contrast  between 
the  two  regions  is  marked. 
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Another  difference  is  found  in  the  vegetation.  I  have  found  that  in  summer 
elk  are  fond  of  a  mixed  diet,  including  both  grasses  and  herbaceous  plants. 
While  they  do  eat  a  large  percentage  of  grass  I  do  not  find  them  habitually 
feeding  in  extensive  grasslands  or  pure  grass  meadows.  Much  more  often 
they  are  found  on  slopes  where  grass  and  herbaceous  plants  are  more  or  less 
mixed.  I  supposed  this  is  largely  a  matter  of  preference  on  the  part  of  the 
elk  and  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are  incapable  of  existing  on  a  pure 
grassy  meadow.  However,  it  occurs  to  me  that  such  habitat  preference  may 
be  a  factor  in  the  distribution  of  elk.  I  found  typical  summer  range  in  Hidden 
Creek  Basin  and  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Trident,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the 
small  tributaries  of  the  upper  Yellowstone  and  found  definite  indications  that 
these  places  were  actually  occupied  in  summer.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
large  areas  which  are  essentially  grasslands,  for  instance  the  Thorofare  and 
Trident  Plateaus.  These  high  summit  areas  are  open,  above  timber,  and  not 
nearly  as  rich  in  herbaceous  vegetation  as  the  lower  slopes.  In  September, 
1928,  I  did  find  a  sprinkling  of  asters  and  similar  plants  (which  are  very  good 
elk  feed),  on  parts  of  Trident  Plateau,  and  probably  elk  use  that  country  to 
some  extent  in  summer.  However,  when  I  examined  the  vegetation  on  portions 
of  Thorofare  Plateau  last  October  I  found  very  few  such  plants  but  a  great 
preponderance  of  short  grass  and  sedges.  Moreover,  after  a  careful  search, 
I  could  find  no  elk  droppings,  which  indicates  that  elk  do  not  utilize  this  area 
to  a  great  extent,  at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  I  did  find  a  little  mountain 
sheep  sign. 

These  high  plateaus  would  be  essentially  winter  range,  but  of  course  we 
know  that  comparatively  few  elk  winter  here. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Baggley's  map,  and  the  summer  range  colored  blue,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  exclude  the  Thorofare  and  Trident  Plateaus,  as  being 
more  essentially  winter  range.  Elk  wintering  in  the  lower  areas  colored  in 
orange  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  and  while  some  might  be  found  there,  this 
could  not  be  considered  favorable  winter  range  for  elk. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  factors  involved  in  animal  distribution 
are  not  well  understood.  Furthermore,  none  of  us  had  been  over  the  area  in 
question  in  midsummer  and  I  am  only  giving  here  such  conclusion  as  could 
be  formed  by  observation  in  October.  At  any  rate,  all  were  agreed  that  the 
Thorofare-Yellowstone  region  is  not  an  outstanding  elk  country  and  that  the 
elk  occupying  the  territory  are  not  numerous.  Mr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  local  game 
warden,  told  me  that  in  a  report  to  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission 
he  had  estimated  4,000  elk  in  the  Thorofare  drainage,  including  those  which 
go  into  the  Shoshone  district.  This  last  figure  seems  much  too  high,  but  frankly 
I  can  not  give  any  estimate  of  my  own.  Not  having  seen  the  country  in  mid- 
summer, I  really  do  not  have  enough  observation  on  which  to  base  a  guess. 
I  should  thing  the  number  might  be  placed  between  the  extremes  given  above, 
but  just  where,  I  can  not  say. 

The  make-up  of  the  elk  herds  in  this  region  is  probably  normal.  So  few  of 
the  animals  were  observed  and  so  much  of  the  observation  was  dependent  on 
tracking  that  I  can  offer  no  actual  figures  that  would  be  reliable.  Taking  into 
account  the  animals  whose  sex  was  definitely  noted  by  four  of  the  observers,  I 
find  28  bulls  and  57  cows  and  calves.  The  greater  number  of  elk  whose  presence 
was  noted  could  not  be  determined  as  to  sex  and  age,  and  the  above  figures 
can  not  mean  much.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  bulls  to 
cows  is  not  much  different  from  that  of  the  elk  on  other  ranges.  Hunters  in 
the  Thorofare  and  Upper  Yellowstone  areas  almost  invariably  kill  bulls,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  polygamous  or  herd  animal  like  the  elk  the  proper  adjustment 
of  sexes  is  likely  to  take  place,  so  that  sufficient  breeding  occurs. 
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Mr.  Baggley  finds  from  the  records  that  47  elk  were  killed  by  hunters.  While 
a  few  cows  are  killed,  the  majority  of  those  killed  were  unquestionably  bulls, 
since  most  of  the  hunters  were  after  trophies,  as  Mr.  Baggley  points  out. 

MOOSE 

To  begin  with,  an  accurate  census  of  the  moose  population  of  the  Yellowstone- 
Thorofare  region  is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  without  considerable 
effort  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  observers,  and  should  be  done  in  winter. 
However,  it  is  easier  to  form  an  estimate  of  moose  than  of  elk  during  the 
summer  and  fall,  and  perhaps  the  data  I  can  give  here  may  serve  the  purpose. 

It  is  certain  that  to-day  there  are  not  the  numbers  of  moose  in  the  Upper 
Yellowstone-Thorofare  country  that  were  reported  by  Shiras  some  20  years 
ago.  I  can  hardly  imagine  1,500  moose  in  this  area.  The  estimate  for  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  for  last  year,  I  undertsand,  was  about  678  and  various 


Looking  north   from  near  the  mouth  of  Atlantic   Creek 


estimates  for  the  Upper  Yellowstone-Thorofare  country,  ran  from  200  to  400  or 
a  little  more,  among  the  hunters  familiar  with  the  country.  I  believe  some  of 
these  estimates  are  too  high,  but  I  should  place  the  number  higher  than  Mr. 
Baggley's  estimate  of  75.  My  own  estimate,  based  on  general  observation  and 
study  of  conditions,  would  be  between  150  and  200.  This,  of  course,  is  not  based 
on  a  complete  count.     I  might  mention  a  few  of  these  observations :  October  17 

I  counted  8  moose  in  sight  from  my  camp,  next  morning  7 ;  October  25  I  counted 
12  moose  at  one  time  on  the  meadows  between  the  mouth  of  Falcon  Creek  and 
Atlantic  Creek,  and  later  saw  3  more  not  included  in  these,  making  a  total  of 
15  for  that  day.  A  study  of  my  notes  show  that  17  moose  seen  on  the  meadows 
between  Falcon  and  Atlantic  Creeks  were  different  individuals  and  while  among 
the  other  animals  noted  there  was  no  doubt  duplication,  a  certain  number  seen 
from  day  to  day  would  probably  furnish  different  individuals,  a  fact  which 
could  not  easily  be  detected.     Mr.  Frank  Childs,  park  ranger,  found  a  band  of 

II  moose  (5  bulls  and  6  cows)  near  the  mouth  of  Falcon  Creek  on  October  27. 
A  very  censervative  estimate  of  the  number  of  moose  in  Yellowstone  Valley 
proper,  between  Falcon  Creek  and  Atlantic  Creek,  would  be  20  head. 
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Andy  Abels,  who  was  camping  farther  up  the  Yellowstone,  observed  6  to  8 
moose  at  one  time,  and  as  many  as  15  in  one  day  on  that  part  of  Yellowstone 
meadows  lying  above  the  mouth  of  Atlantic  Creek.     These  observations  agree 
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Typical  open  grassy  meadow  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  Thorofare  region 

well  with  my  own  farther  down   and   I  should  estimate,   roughly,   another  20 
animals  for  that  portion. 

Among  the  series  of  smaller  meadows  still  farther  up  the  Yellowstone  other 
moose  were  found  and  I  should  place  the  number  at  15  on  the  meadows  proper, 


Atlantic  Creek  near  Two   Ocean   Pass 
Photo  by  Chas.  II.  Ramsdell 

to  be  conservative.     Tins  would  give  us  a  total  of  55  along  the  Yellowstone 
meadows  proper. 

Along  the  lower  reaches  of  Thorofare  Creek  are  extensive  willow  bottoms 
where  moose  are  frequently  seen.  Among  those  which  I  noted  there  personally 
I  can  only  determine  six  moose  which  were  undoubtedly  different  individuals. 
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The  others  seen  are  so  confused  in  numbers  of  bulls,  cows,  and  calves  that  I 
can  not  differentiate  them.  However,  judging  by  my  own  observation  and  that 
of  others  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  the  figure  at  about  15. 

Forest  Ranger  R.  H.  Ohl  observed  as  many  as  six  moose  in  one  day  on 
Falcon  Creek.  Since  one  can  not  observe  every  animal  in  an  area,  I  should 
place  the  number  at  about  10. 

Atlantic  Creek  appears  to  be  more  favorable  moose  country  than  Falcon 
Creek  and  should  be  credited  with  10  to  15  at  least. 

This  brings  the  total  to  nearly  100,  in  round  numbers. 

In  addition,  moose  were  seen  on  Open  and  Butte  Creeks,  and  the  Thorofare 
with  its  tributaries  above  Butte  Creek  lias  not  been  considered.  Furthermore, 
I  found  that  moose  were  scattered  pretty  well  through  the  timbered  mountain 
slopes,  even  well  up  near  timber  line.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  estimate  the 
numbers  in  such  environments.  No  doubt  some  that  were  observed  in  the 
lower  forest  areas  may  have  been  observed  also  on  the  valley  bottom.  In  any 
case,  these  are  the  considerations  which  lead  me  to  estimate  between  150  and 
200  moose  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone-Thorofare  region.  I  doubt  if  the  number 
exceeds  200.  You  will  note  that  this  is  far  below  the  estimate  of  1,500  made 
by  Shiras.  It  is  hard  to  understand  this  difference  in  figures.  Last  year's 
estimate  for  the  entire  park  was  about  678,  Mr.  Baggley  informed  me.  How- 
ever, a  study  of  Mr.  Shiras's  report  may  be  worth  while,  and  will  be  taken 
up  a  little  later. 

I  have  no  definite  estimate  for  the  area  on  the  Upper  Yellowstone  lying  within 
the  park.  That  area  is  not  quite  so  favorable  for  observing  the  moose.  As- 
sistant Chief  Ranger  J.  S.  McLaughlin  expressed  the  belief  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  southern  park  boundary  there  are  more  moose  outside  the  park  than 
inside.  This  agrees  wTith  my  own  observations.  Mr.  McLaughlin  thought 
this  was  due  to  the  attraction  of  Bridger  Lake.  This  seems  a  very  reasonable 
explanation,  but  I  think  is  not  the  whole  story.  Above  Bridger  Lake  are  a 
number  of  sloughs  in  which  moose  find  aquatic  or  semiaquatic  vegetation. 
Then,  too,  Thorofare  Creek  and  Atlantic  Creek  empty  into  this  favored  area; 
and  we  know  that  moose  travel  to  and  from  these  creeks,  which  in  themselves 
are  good  moose  range. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  believed,  however,  that  farther  down  the  Yellowstone,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  moose  were  much  more  plentiful.  This  is 
very  likely,  but  I  do  not  have  at  hand  the  daily  observations  of  the  park  rangers 
on  that  area. 

However,  the  great  number  observed  by  Shiras  were  largely  in  this  same  area 
near  Yellowstone  Lake. 

It  is  true  that  Shiras'  estimate  of  1,500  included  all  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone 
country,  both  inside  and  outside  the  park.  The  estimate  of  678  moose  for' 
Yellowstone  Park,  in  addition  to  my  estimate  of  nearly  200  outside  the  park, 
would  give  us  not  much  over  half  of  the  estimate  by  Shiras. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  moose  numbers  something  should  be  said 
on  their  general  distribution.  Contrary  to  the  findings  of  Mr.  George  Shiras 
in  1910,  I  learned  that  moose  are  found  on  the  timbered  slopes  surrounding 
Yellowstone  River.  I  found  them  at  timber  line  in  October,  and  at  various 
other  elevations  on  the  mountain  sides.  Andy  Abels,  one  of  our  observers  on 
upper  Yellowstone,  repeatedly  noted  moose  tracks  going  or  coming  over  the 
pass  at  the  head  of  Senecio  Creek,  leading  into  upper  Buffalo  Fork.  They  also 
were  noted  passing  both  wTays  through  Two  Ocean  Pass.  It  is  clear  that  moose 
are  not  confined  to  the  valley  floor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  moose  are  distributed 
continuously  from  the  Upper  Yellowstone  region  westward  into  Buffalo  Fork, 
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Pacific  Creek,  Big  Game  Ridge,  Wolverine  Creek,  and  the  various  tributaries. 
I  have  found  them  near  Enos  Lake,  Gravel  Creek,  Whetstone  Creek,  various 
forks  of  Pilgram  Creek  and  particularly  about  Two  Ocean  Lake,  where  they 
assemble  in  some  numbers  in  spring.  To  the  southward  moose  are  very  plenti- 
ful on  Buffalo  Fork  and  Jackson  Lake  (upper  end),  are  common  west  of  Snake 
River  down  Jackson  Hole  for  a  considerable  distance  and  a  few  have  wintered 
even  as  far  as  the  area  west  of  Jackson.  They  also  are  found  as  far  as  the 
Hoback.  On  the  east  side  quite  a  few  moose  occur  in  the  Mount  Leidy  dis- 
trict, on  Spread  Creek,  and  last  fall,  on  October  1,  a  bull  moose  was  observed 
on  the  Elk  refuge  near  Jackson. 

Moose  also  occur  on  the  east  side  of  the  Absaroka  divide.  They  are  reported 
from  such  areas  as  "  Sunlight  Basin."  Crandall  Creek,  Deer  Creek,  Ishowooa 
Creek,  and  the  head  of  Eagle  Creek. 

This  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  widely  spread  moose  population,  extending  over 
a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Yellowstone  Park,  from  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Absaroka  divide  down  into  Jackson  Hole,  with  several  concentration  areas, 
such  as  upper  end  of  Jackson  Lake  and  Two  Ocean  Lake,  but  with  the  greatest 
concentration  near  southern  end  of  Yellowstone  Lake  and  vicinity  of  Bridger 
Lake. 

Age  and  sex  of  moose. — Seeing  moose  from  day  to  day,  no  doubt  observing 
the  same  individuals  repeatedly,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
proportion  of  bulls,  cows,  and  calves.  Such  exact  estimate  could  only  be  deter- 
mined by  an  actual  count.  However,  I  might  give  some  figures  which  might  be 
of  some  use  in  estimating  such  proportions.  Below  are  given  the  total  number 
of  bulls,  cows,  and  calves  seen  by  a  number  of  observers,  including  only  animals 
which  were  definitely  identified  as  to  sex  and  age,  and  no  doubt  also  including 
duplications.  It  might  be  reasoned  that  the  same  cow,  for  instance,  may  be 
duplicated  about  as  often  as  any  one  bull  and  that  by  using  the  figures  roughly 
the  average  proportion  obtained  might  be  of  some  use. 


Observer 

Place 

Adult 
bulls 

Spike 
bulls 

Cows 

Calves 

0.  J.  Murie 

Andy  Abels 

Olin  Emery 

J.  0.  Learned 

Dick  Ohl... 

Yellowstone  Valley,  near  Bridger  Lake 

Yellowstone  Valley,  above  Atlantic  Creek 

22 
29 
16 
22 
5 

2 
1 
1 
3 

37 
38 
21 
19 
15 

18 
18 
5 
12 

Total... 

94 

7 

130 

53 

My  own  observations  and  those  of  Andy  Abels  were  made  on  the  same  type 
of  country  and  the  similarity  of  proportions  is  rather  striking.  In  the  case  of 
the  observations  of  J.  O.  Learned,  nine  animals  which  he  had  listed  as  cows 
and  calves  could  not  be  used  in  tabulation.  This  particular  observation  would 
have  increased  somewhat  the  total  number  of  cows  in  his  list. 

Moose  movements. — During  midsummer  moose  are  quite  restricted  in  activity. 
One  bull  moose  was  kept  under  observation  last  summer  on  Whetstone  Creek. 
The  general  feeding  range  was  not  much  over  a  mile  in  diameter  and  for  four 
days  the  animal  remained  in  a  willow  patch  not  over  100  yards  long.  On  the 
fifth  day  he  was  disturbed  while  being  photographed. 

On  the  approach  of  the  rut,  however,  moose  begin  to  move  about.  The  par- 
ticular bull  mentioned  above  disappeared  and  on  October  7  a  different  bull  had 
appeared  from  elsewhere.  Repeatedly  moose  traveled  up  Atlantic  Creek  through 
Two  Ocean  Pass  and  tracks  were  also  noted  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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I  observed  moose  tracks  leading  up  through  the  woods,  among  old  snowdrifts, 
to  the  edge  of  Thorofare  Plateau.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  moose 
tracks  crossing  the  divide  between  Senecio  Creek  and  Buffalo  Fork. 

On  arrival  of  severe  winter  conditions  there  is  a  more  definite  shift  in  range 
on  the  part  of  at  least  some  of  the  moose.  Many  moose  winter  in  the  moun- 
tains. I  have  found  shed  antlers  on  slopes  at  least  7,500  feet  high.  Others, 
however,  congregate  in  lowland  areas.  On  Buffalo  Fork,  for  instance,  at  least 
a  hundred  or  more  have  been  counted  in  a  limited  area  and  some  have  raided 
haystacks. 

In  the  Upper  Yellowstone  there  is  undoubtedly  a  similar  shift  to  winter 
range.  Some  observers  state  that  they  have  found  moose  feeding  on  willows 
on  the  valley  bottom  in  winter.  Others  state  that  in  winter  the  willows  of  the 
valley  are  snowed  under  and  that  the  moose  are  in  the  timber.     This  appears 


A  close-up  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  Thorofare  country  above  timberline.  A 
large  part  of  this  region  lies  above  timberline  or  is  covered  with  alpine  forest. 
This  picture  shows  the  divide  between  Open  Creek  and  Mountain  Creek,  a  part  of 
the  trident  in  the  right  distance.     Photo  taken  October  15,   1929 


to  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  need  not  be  so  considered.  For  example. 
Assistant  Chief  Ranger  McLaughlin  found  moose  feeding  in  the  willow  bottoms 
in  January,  1929.  This  happened  to  be  a  very  open  winter.  Other  observers  no 
doubt  refer  to  winters  when  the  snowfall  was  heavy.  This  question  involves 
food  habits,  which  should  be  considered  here.  Moose  are  very  fond  of 
willow  leaves  and  I  believe  this  is  the  principal  forage  in  summer.  However, 
in  spring,  as  well  as  in  October,  I  found  them  feeding  freely  on  sedges.  They 
also  find  aquatic  vegetation  in  ponds,  which  I  have  not  yet  determined.  Some 
stomachs  examined  indicated  almost  10O  per  cent  sedges.  However,  others  in 
October  eat  willow  twigs,  almost  exclusively  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 
And  it  appears  certain  that  this  is  a  very  palatable  food  whenever  it  can  be 
obtained  through  the  winter. 

In  winter,  however,  moose  feed  extensively  on  the  twigs  of  fir  trees,  to  a 
slight  extent  also  on  similar  twigs  of  lodgepole  and  white-barked  pine.  I  found 
no  indication  that  spruce  had  been  eaten.  On  the  slopes  above  the  Yellowstone 
Valley  I  found  many  areas  where  moose  had  trimmed  off  the  twigs  on  the 
young  fir  trees.  Some  patches  of  this  young  growth  had  been  severely  denuded 
of  foliage  and  a  limited  number  had  been  killed. 
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On  one  occasion  I  climbed  a  steep  timbered  slope  to  a  height  of  400  feet,  in 
a  straight  line.  Along  this  course  I  counted  61  different  samples  of  winter 
moose  dung  and  9  recent  samples.  Many  of  these  were  scattered  at  intervals 
but  in  several  places  they  were  clustered  in  groups.  One  place  indicated  that 
the  animals  had  remained  for  a  time,  feeding  on  a  patch  of  young  firs.  There 
was  a  thicket  of  alders  mingled  with  the  firs  and  I  noted  that  the  firs  had 
been  utilized  to  a  greater  extent  proportionately  than  the  alders.  Other  ob- 
servers tell  me  this  type  of  browsing  is  the  normal  one  for  moose  of  this; 
region  in  winter.  One  trapper  who  has  spent  three  winters  in  the  Upper 
Yellowstone,  said  the  moose  are  confined  largely  to  the  north  slopes,  where  the 
snow  does  not  crust,  and  that  the  willows  in  the  valley  bottoms  were  entirely 
snowed  under.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  willows  in  Yellowstone  Valley  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  heavily  browsed. 

The  food  supply  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  appears  to  be  plentiful.  Although 
a  few  small  firs  had  been  killed   by   browsing,    and   others   were   excessively 


Looking    west    down    Mountain    Creek.     Timberline    is    about    8,700    feet.     Trident 
plateau  in  the  middle  distance.     Photo  taken  October  15,  1929 

browsed,  this  condition  did  not  appear  to  be  general.  An  occasional  open 
winter  no  doubt  permits  more  extensive  use  of  the  willow  growth  in  the  valley, 
thus  relieving  to  that  extent  the  use  of  firs.  This  is  a  question,  however, 
which  would  require  rather  detailed  study  and  is  perhaps  not  so  essential 
in  the  present  instance. 

Yardiitf/.— One  hears  conflicting  opinions  about  the  question  of  moose  yards. 
Many  woodsmen  stoutly  maintain  that  moose  do  not  yard  up.  Others  say  that 
they  do.  After  detailed  discussion  with  these  men  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
Ibis  involves  a  question  of  definition.  From  all  the  information  I  can  obtain 
it  appears  that  moose  are  likely  to  gather  in  small  groups  in  a  favorite  feed- 
ing spot  and  linger  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  That  the  attraction 
is  the  food  and  thai  inertia  of  the  moose  keeps  them  from  wandering  more 
widely.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  animals  are  snowbound.  Moose 
have  been  seen  traveling  freely  in  the  snow  in  the  Upper  Yellowstone  region. 
Some  ll;,V(1  1m  «'"  seen  even  up  on  the  high  divides,  above  timber.     On  the  other 

nd,  it  is  possible  to  And  snow  conditions  such  that  a  moose  can  be  run  down 
rather  easily. 
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Such  a  condition  agrees  with  my  own  observations  in  Alaska  and  southern 
Hudson  Bay,  where  moose  were  often  found  traveling  freely  in  winter,  but 
where  they  could  also  be  found  at  a  disadvantage  in  deep,  crusted  snow  at 
times. 


<V~ 


Absai'oka  Divide 
Photo  by  Chas.  II.  Ramsdell 


- 


Judging  from  information  I  can  obtain,  I  am  confident  that  moose  do  not 
have  well  established  "yards,"  but  that  they  no  doubt  linger  in  groups  here 
and  there  in  favorite  patches  of  feed. 
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Significance  of  moose  numbers. — Having  considered  the  data  on  moose  num- 
bers and  their  distribution,  as  well  as  some  of  the  habits,  it  may  be  well  to 
undertake  an  interpretation  of  the  figures  at  hand.  Have  the  moose  decreased? 
Judging  by  the  estimates  20  years  ago  and  now,  there  appears  to  be  a  very 
decided  decrease.  George  Shiras'  estimate  was  higher  than  are  the  figures  for 
the  Upper  Yellowstone  and  the  entire  park  combined,  to-day.  Apparently, 
judging  from  his  narrative,  moose  were  actually  more  numerous  then.  He 
saw  as  many  as  21  in  one  day,  and  17  at  one  time.  The  greatest  number  I  saw 
at  one  time  was  12,  and  the  greatest  number  in  a  day  15.  It  is  true,  Shiras' 
observations  were  confined  largely  to  the  area  below  Bridger  Lake,  and  particu- 
larly near  Yellowstone  Lake.  But  I  have  heard  no  reports  from  the  park  rang- 
ers that  any  such  numbers  are  present  there  now.  However,  there  is  another 
feature  which  may  possibly  have  a  bearing.  Shiras  found  no  indications  of 
moose  in  the  adjacent  timbered  foothills.  Now,  we  know  they  are  scattered  all 
through  the  woods,  although  perhaps  thinly.  It  is  possible  that  the  moose  have 
been  dispersed  since  that  day.  Apparently  the  country  was  hardly  visited  by 
man  20  years  ago.  To-day  summer  tourist  parties  as  well  as  the  hunting 
parties,  not  to  mention  rangers  and  other  casual  travelers,  visit  this  country 
frequently  and  I  suppose  it  is  possible  that  heavy  concentration  of  moose  in 
these  valleys  has  been  interrupted. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  moose,  not  being  gregarious  to  a  large  degree,  might 
keep  dispersed  rather  than  permit  extreme  concentration,  provided  there  are 
no  barriers  in  the  way.  Assistant  Chief  Ranger  McLaughlin,  with  whom  I 
discussed  this  question,  agreed  with  this  view.  In  fact,  there  are  persistent 
reports  that  moose  have  been  increasing  in  numbers  in  various  places  along  the 
east  slope  of  the  Absaroka  divide  and  many  have  expressed  their  opinion  that 
moose  have  been  increasing  in  Jacksons  Hole.  If  it  is  really  true  that  moose 
have  been  appearing  in  new  territory,  it  may  mean  that  the  animals  have 
extended  their  range  at  the  expense  of  the  numbers  occupying  Yellowstone 
Valley.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  accurate  records  extending  over  a 
number  of  years  for  comparison. 

Hunting. — Referring  to  the  question  of  decrease  of  moose,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  the  number  of  animals  killed  would  hardly  account  for  the  apparent 
decrease.  I  have  a  record  of  10  moose  killed  last  October.  Mr.  Baggley,  with 
better  facilities  for  obtaining  such  data,  records  14  killed,  which  is  probably 
nearer  the  correct  figure.  If  a  final  check-up  is  desired,  the  figure  can  only  be 
obtained  after  the  reports  from  the  registered  guides  have  been  received  by  the 
Wyoming  Game  Commission.  However,  14  should  be  about  right.  Mr.  Bag- 
gley further  reports  a  total  of  138  bull  moose  killed  in  the  last  six  years. 
Allowing  the  same  ratio  to  exist  even  as  far  back  as  1910,  such  killing  would 
not  account  for  the  decrease  apparent  in  this  area.  A  hopeful  view  is  that  the 
moose  have  simply  extended  their  range  into  new  territory.  This  may  not  be 
the  whole  explanation  and  possibly  the  causes  underlying  the  situation  may  be 
rather  complex.  I  have  not  heard  of  disease  among  the  moose.  Some  con- 
sider the  bear  an  enemy  of  moose  and  feel  that  where  bears  are  very  numerous, 
as  in  some  parts  of  the  park,  they  may  be  a  definite  factor.  It  is  likely  that 
there  are  a  number  of  factors  involved  in  the  "  vital  statistics "  of  moose. 
Studies  were  begun  on  these  moose  last  spring  and  it  is  planned  to  carry  on 
investigations1  of  rate  of  breeding,  sources  of  loss,  etc.,  in  connection  with 
similar  studies  on  elk.  However,  this  is  slow  work  and  no  pronounced  results 
can  be  promised  in  time  to  be  of  use  for  the  Park  Boundary  Commission. 
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The  Upper  Yellow  stone-Thorof  are  region  is  probably  the  best  deer  country 
in  Wyoming,  as  far  as  I  know.  They  are  plentiful,  but  I  could  form  no  estimate 
of  numbers.  They  are  too  much  scattered  throughout  the  timbered  areas.  In 
the  fall  there  is  a  decided  deer  migration  through  this  area.  Animals  from 
Atlantic  Creek  watershed  travel  eastward,  cross  Yellowstone  Valley  and  con- 
tinue on  over  the  Absaroka  divide  to  the  Shoshone  slopes.  Thus  we  have  two 
migratory  animals,  the  elk  moving  westward  and  the  deer  going  eastward, 
actually  passing  each  other  on  their  way  to  their  respective  winter  ranges. 

Apparently  the  deer  herds  are  doing  well.  They  are  said  to  be  quite  plentiful 
in  winter  east  of  the  Absaroka  divide  and  do  some  damage  among  the  ranches. 

The  deer  probably  do  not  enter  into  the  present  problem  to  a  great  extent  and 
are  merely  mentioned  in  connection  with  their  interesting  migration  and  the 
pact  that  they  form  a  part  of  the  big  game  picture  of  this  area. 

BEAVEB 

Slight  mention  should  be  made  of  the  beaver,  from  an  ecological  viewpoint. 
Beaver  are  not  plentiful,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  by  proper  protection  a 
much  greater  number  could  be  accommodated  in  this  area  without  interfering 
with  the  food  supply  of  the  moose.  Willow  growth  is  abundant.  Summer 
browsing  by  moose  does  comparatively  little  harm,  since  usually  only  the 
leaves  are  utilized  and  we  find  that  in  winter  moose  do  not  subsist  entirely  on 
willows,  due  to  snow  conditions.  Therefore,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
beaver  would  not   destroy   the  balance. 

HUNTING 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  people  that  hunting  in  the  Upper  YellowTstone- 
Thorofare  country  would  tend  to  drive  some  of  the  elk  over  on  the  Shoshone 
side,  thus  augmenting  that  herd  where  a  good  winter  range  is  available.  My 
observations  do  not  bear  out  this  idea.  Presumably  regulations  on  hunting 
have  been  planned  with  this  in  view.  In  previous  years  much  of  the  elk  hunting 
has  taken  place  along  the  Upper  Yellowstone  and  Atlantic  Creek  areas  and  for 
many  years  the  Thorofare  has  been  closed,  an  arrangement  which  surely  ought 
to  bring  the  desired  result  if  such  elk  distribution  could  be  brought  about. 
Yet  the  Shoshone  elk  herd  has  not  materially  increased,  as  far  as  my  infor- 
mation goes.  This  year  the  Thorofare  was  opened  to  hunting,  yet  we  find 
that  the  elk  moved  dowmstream  and  over  Two  Ocean  Pass  in  a  normal  manner. 

The  migratory  movements  of  animals  are  strongly  fixed  habits  and  I  seri- 
ously doubt  if  hunting  affects  the  ultimate  winter  destination  of  elk.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  where  two  herds  mingle  in  summer,  there  will  be  a 
certain  interchange  of  animals  in  both  directions.  Hunting  of  course  disturbs 
them  and  scatters  them,  may  even  temporarily  drive  them  back  into  the  hills 
to  a  certain  degree,  but  when  the  time  for  autumn  "  drift "  arrives,  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  elk  will  go  to  their  accustomed  winter  range. 

We  are  familiar  with  what  takes  place  at  Gardiner.  In  the  face  of  a  great 
array  of  guns,  cars,  and  general  bombardment,  when  the  time  comes  the  elk 
will  leave  the  park  and  work  northward  to  their  winter  range.  Other  exam- 
ples can  lie  given,  showing  the  stubborn  and  often  stupid  determination  of 
•    these  animals. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  hunting  might  be  permitted  on  the  Buffalo 
Fork  or  other  parts  of  Teton  game  preserve  as  an  alternative  and  close  the 
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hunting  on  the  Upper  Yellowstone.  I  should  prefer  to  confine  myself  to  facts 
in  the  life  history  of  the  animals  and  their  interpretation,  but  this  question 
involves  discussion  of  relative  merits  of  certain  areas  for  hunting  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  do  this,  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  game  welfare, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  other  interests,  public  or  personal. 

After  a  study  of  the  elk  on  the  Teton  game  preserve,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  the  finest  summer  range  for  elk  in  existence.  Conditions  are  ideal— a 
great  abundance  of  natural  licks,  variety  of  vegetation  of  the  species  particu- 
larly desired  by  elk— and  it  includes  the  fawning  grounds.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  big  mistake  to  open  up  any  part  of  this  ideal  summer  home  to  hunting  and 
thereby  run  the  risk  of  discouraging  the  elk  from  using  it  as  extensively  as 

they  now  do. 

Furthermore,  the  area  just  north  of  the  Buffalo  Fork  is  an  ideal  fall  range, 
where  elk  have  been  accustomed  to  gather  each  autumn  until  they  finally  are 
forced  to  take  the  last  step  in  their  journey  to  the  winter  range.  Those  inter- 
ested in  the  Jackson  Hole  elk  problems  have  rejoiced  that  during  the  fall  the 
elk  have  this  refuge  as  a  feeding  ground  preparatory  to  facing  the  winter.  The 
feed  here  is  exceptionally  good.  To  open  this  fall  resting  and  feeding  range  to 
hunting  would  introduce  some  more  of  the  so-called  "barrage"  method  of 
hunting,  which  we  dislike  so  much  and  which  is  serious  enough  already.  By 
keepingthe  hunting  areas  scattered  as  much  as  possible,  the  situation  is  relieved 

that  much. 

With  reference  to  the  moose  question,  the  kill  does  not  seem  excessive.  Fifty 
permits  were  issued  in  the  State  and  apparently  only  a  few  elected  to  hunt  in 
the  Upper  Yellowstone.  Should  the  entire  50  permittees  assemb'e  in  the  Yellow- 
stone, the  result  would  be  much  more  serious.  The  State  game  commission 
should  at  least  endeavor  to  limit  the  number  of  permits  for  any  one  locality. 

Moose  are  easily  killed  and  one  can  certainly  obtain  no  thrill  in  such  a  feat. 
They  are  perfectly  tame  and  the  only  worthy  object  in  killing  the  animal 
would  be  to  use  the  meat  or  to  obtain  an  interesting  trophy,  as  such.  However, 
since  surplus  game  must  be  disposed  of,  such  objects  must  be  recognized.  It 
is  equally  important  to  recognize  the  interest  of  the  camera  hunter,  the 
observer  of  wild  life  and  those  who  enjoy  the  wilderness  as  such.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  should  this  area  not  be  included  in  Yellowstone  Park,  a  recom- 
mendation might  be  made  to  the  Wyoming  Game  Commission  that  Bridger 
Lake  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  say  up  to  Hawks  Rest,  be  closed  to  hunting. 
That  would  leave  a  beauty   spot   undisturbed  lVy  shooting. 

Hunting  in  this  area  is  practically  confined  to  nonresident  sportsmen  with 
registered  guides.  These  men  are  seeking  suitable  trophies  and  there  is, 
of  course,  nothing  approaching  the  barrage  type  of  shooting.  The  moose 
themselves  are  not  disturbed  much,  apparently,  by  the  amount  of  hunting 
existing  so  far,  and  appear  absurdly  tame. 

Hunters  and  guides  alike  have  great  respect  for  the  high  Absaroka  divide 
over  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  return  before  serious  snowstorms 
set  in.  Hence  the  hunting  in  these  valleys  is  not  prolonged  to  as  late  a  date 
as  that  in  Jackson  Hole  or  near  Gardiner,  Montana,  and  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  the  area  naturally  keeps  out  large  numbers  of  so-called  meat 
hunters. 

The  matter  presented  here,  the  information  and  various  comments  con- 
cerned with  its  interpretation,  are  given  solely  from  the  game  standpoint. 
I  realize  that  other  considerations  on  the  boundary  question  may  have  great 
importance  but   I  have  not   attempted  to  evaluate   such   considerations. 

December  20,  1929. 
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Mr.  Albright.  I  wish  to  introduce  the  members  of  the  commission  and  begin 
the  taking  of  the  testimony.  The  proposal  is  the  same  as  in  1925.  The  people 
of  Cody  are  interested  in  the  proposal  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  by  following  the  natural  lines  of  the  country  and  throwing  into 
the  park  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Thorofare  Creek.  A  change 
of  boundary  is  needed  from  administrative  and  scenic  interests  and  a  natural 
line  is  favored.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  park  the  line  to  be  considered  is 
the  summit  of  the  Absaroka  Range  of  mountains  from  Cooke  City  around 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  throwing  into  the  park  these  water-sheds 
naturally  draining  into  the  park.  A  bill  proposing  this  line  passed  in  the 
House  in  1919  but  did  not  pass  the  Senate.  There  was  also  a  proposal  to 
use  the  Buffalo  Fork  of  the  Snake  River.  The  1925  commission  consisted  of 
the  head  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  head  of  the  Park  Service,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Welcb,  Barrington  Moore,  Dr.  Henry  W.  Temple.  This  commission  met  in 
Cody  in  1925.  In  the  opinion  of  this  commission  the  line  should  be  drawn 
in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to  the  park  the  Thorofare  and  Upper  Yellowstone. 
The  Snake  River  is  left  and  the  Teton  Range  added  to  the  park.  Since  that 
time  the  act  of  March  1  revised  the  northern  and  eastern  boundary  line. 
February  6,  1929,  Grand  Teton  National  Park  was  created  following  the  ex- 
press wish  of  the  Wyoming  delegation.  The  Teton  region  is  susceptible  of 
different  development  than  that  of  the  Yellowstone.  It  was  the  request  of  the 
Cody  people  that  the  Upper  Yellowstone  be  given  full  consideration.  A  joint 
resolution  was  introduced  authorizing  President  Hoover  to  appoint  a  boundary 
commission  to  take  testimony  and  to  study  the  country.  After  the  bill  passed, 
President  Coolidge  let  it  be  known  that  President  Hoover  would  appoint  the 
commission.  President  Hoover  and  Secretary  Wilbur  gave  the  commission 
their  consideration  and  took  considerable  time  in  going  over  the  list  of  men 
proposed.  The  Forest  Service,  through  Major  Stewart,  and  the  Park  Service 
through  myself  gave  their  views  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  commission. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  and  some  criticism  because  of  the  feeling  that 
there  should  have  been  a  Wyoming  and  an  Idaho  citizen  made  members  of 
this  commission.     These  points  were  discussed  and  ruled  out  because  of  the 
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feeling  that  such  commission  members  might  have  made  up  their  minds  before 
they  went  on.  A  Wyoming  man  might  have  wanted  the  boundary  line  changed 
while  another  Wyoming  man  might  have  been  against  it.  The  same  with 
Idaho  men  and  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  park.  Probably  Forest  Service 
and  Park  Service  men  would  have  been  favorable.  Consequently  the  greatest 
care  was  taken  in  selecting  a  group  of  men  known  to  be  fair,  impartial,  and 
fully  qualified  to  study  the  situation. 

The  commission  was  picked  with  the  greatest  care.  Several  were  unknown 
to  each  other  and  unknown  to  us.  It  is  a  group  in  which  we  can  have  the 
utmost  confidence  that  w7e  will  be  given  fair  treatment.  I  hope  that  wre  will 
all  be  sportsmanlike  about  this — we  want  to  see  an  end  to  the  discussion  which 
has  gone  on  for  years.  The  commission  working  on  it  will  decide  after  a 
thorough  study.  If  they  should  approve  it  as  presented  or  with  modifications, 
we  will  feel  that  good  sportsmanship  demands  a  local  and  national  get- 
together.  Whatever  is  said  or  whatever  is  done  I  hope  will  be  said  and  done 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  we  have  always  done  business  with  the  people  of 
Cody,  the  park  people  all  for  Cody,  and  the  Cody  people  all  for  the  park.  Last 
year  about  105,000  people  went  through  here  and  this  year  many  more  will  go 
through.  We  are  allowing  money  for  road  improvement  and  are  sincerely 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  gateway.  Needless  to  say  it  is  not  a 
personal  matter  with  us  whether  we  win  or  lose — we  are  proposing  what  seems 
best  for  the  park  and  the  people  for  the  present  and  the  future.  I  will  leave 
the  meeting  in  Mr.  Goppert's  hands. 

Mr.  Goppert.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the  best  procedure  to  be  followed  be- 
fore starting.  There  are  24  desiring  to  speak  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  crowd 
all  into  an  evening  session.  I  don't  know  whether  the  hearing  is  to  be  continued 
to-morrow  or  to  be  completed  this  evening. 

Doctor  Pearson.  It  was  our  desire  to  get  through  this  evening,  following  out 
the  schedule  arranged.  It  would  be  advisable  for  the  speakers  to  give  their 
names,  addresses,  and  business.  If  the  members  of  the  commission  desire  to 
ask  questions,  may  they  interrupt  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Goppert.  I  think  that  is  desirable.     As  I  understand  it  this  is  to  be  a 
hearing  of  both  sides  of  the  question  so  anyone  who  desires  to  be  heard  may 
speak.     We  would  like  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  change  of  boundary- 
Doctor  Pearson.  Perhaps  Mr.  Albright  can  explain  this. 

Mr.  Albright.  I  could  have  stated  this  before  but  I  thought  that  we  had 
discussed  it  so  many  times  that  it  was  not  necessary.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
we  have  been  interested  in  boundary  revision  is  to  give  the  park  natural  lines. 
The  lines  drawn  arbitrarily  in  1872  were  lines  drawn  by  taking  a  point  10  miles 
east  of  Lake  Yellowstone,  going  to  the  top  of  a  10,000  foot  peak,  dropping  into 
a  valley,  then  to  a  peak  again.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  such  a  line  brushed  out 
and  patrolled.  This  is  not  the  line  that  would  be  selected  to-day — it  should  be 
a  natural  line.  A  line  along  the  Absaroka  Range  east  around  Cooke  City,  tak- 
ing in  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  would  be  unmistakable  and  w7ould 
close  the  park  six  months  of  the  year,  rendering  administration  easier.  An- 
other reason  for  boundary  extension  is  that  this  country  contains  a  magnificent 
scenic  area.  Yellowstone  Park  is  lamentably  lacking  in  area  above  timber- 
line.  It  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  life  zone  above  timberline — the  Alpine 
zone,  except  perhaps  for  a  peak  of  the  Absarokas  and  a  few  other  exceptions. 
There  are  no  glaciers  at  all  in  the  Yellowstone.  This  territory  would  round 
out  the  scenic  exhibit  and  the  natural  features  of  the  Yellowstone.  There 
should  be  a  moose  range  as  such  and  this  might  be  a  moose  sanctuary  and 
retained  as  such  for  all  time.     The  people  are  increasing  on  dude  ranches  and 
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they  enjoy  photographing  the  moose  in  his  native  habitat.  More  would  do  this 
than  would  hunt  the  moose.  Another  reason  is  that  the  topography  of  this 
country  seems  to  show  that  it  is  God  Almighty's  plan  for  the  park.  This  is  not 
a  desire  for  more  territory,  but  a  desire  to  round  out  the  boundary  lines  mak- 
ing them  more  natural  and  giving  the  park  a  boundary  for  all  time.  The  Park 
Service  is  not  a  grasping  department.  We  turn  down  nine  or  ten  projects  to 
one  that  we  accept.  The  proposed  Ouachita  Park  has  been  turned  down  by  a 
great  effort.  We  are  constantly  fighting  new  parks  or  additions  as  undesir- 
able. We  feel  that  this  boundary  question  is  important.  It  is  not  an  extension 
project,  but  a  boundary  revision  project. 

Doctor  Morgan.  If  this  should  be  put  into  the  park  by  Congress,  would 
legislation  prevent  its  development? 

Mr.  Albright1.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  country  remain  in  its  natural 
state  with  no  hotels,  camps,  or  other  features  introduced. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Trueblood  (mayor  of  Cody).  First  of  all,  I  wish  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  Cody,  this  community  and  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  this  commis- 
sion and  to  Mr.  Albright  for  coming  into  our  midst  and  giving  the  opponents  of 
the  park  extension  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  ask  pardon  for  saying 
"  Superintendent  Albright,"  I  am  so  accustomed  to  that  name.  Whatever  I  say, 
I  trust  will  not  jeopardize  the  friendship  of  our  proponents.  I  have  been  trying 
to  find  out — I  am  not  much  accustomed  to  speaking  before  a  commission  and 
am  somewhat  abashed.  I  wish  to  open  the  discussion  with  just  a  few  of  the 
high  points  that  will  be  brought  out  more  fully  by  the  following  speakers. 
The  question  first  of  all  of  game  conservation  comes  up.  We  feel  that  we  have 
taken  care  of  game  in  Wyoming  very  well.  In  fact  I  asked  this  question  to-day. 
I  said,  "  How  much  money  has  Yellowstone  Park  spent  in  caring  for  elk  in 
wintering  them  for  the  last  10  years?"  The  State  game  wTarden  said,  "Not 
a  penny."  Then  if  the  elk  herd  should  depend  on  Yellowstone  Park  for  protec- 
tion, where  would  it  be  to-day?  The  elk  herd  eat  grass  in  the  park  five 
months  of  the  year ;  but  where  the  real  test  comes  is  in  the  other  seven  months. 
The  Wyoming  Izaak  Walton  League  protects  them  seven  months  out  of  the 
year.  Few  people  who  pass  through  Yellowstone  Park — about  2  per  cent  or 
less — ever  see  elk.  Something  should  be  done  to  remedy  that.  You  have  a 
buffalo  farm  in  the  park  winch  does  not  interfere  with  tourist  pleasure  and 
which  does  not  break  up  the  wilderness  of  the  park.  There  is  plenty  of 
space.  Why  not  have  an  elk  farm  whereby  Yellowstone  could  have  a  herd  of 
elk  that  people  might  see  when  they  pass  through?  An  old  game  warden  told 
me  to-day  that  on  the  south  side  of  Yellowstone  Lake  5,000  tons  of  hay  could 
be  cut  to  take  care  of  a  considerable  number  of  elk  for  the  winter. 

Speakers  who  follow  will  show  that  a  new  boundary  would  be  a  detriment 
(father  than  a  benefit — requiring  at  least  three  or  four  men  to  patrol  instead  of 
one.  We  are  thankful  to  you  for  coming  to  consult  with  us  and  to  look  the 
ground  over  yourselves.  We  feel  that  the  State  of  Wyoming  is  entitled  to  such 
consideration  in  view  of  the  large  acreage  already  given  over  to  Federal  con- 
trol. We  are  thankful  for  what  we  have  left.  Like  the  darky  who  bought  a 
new  cow  with  its  tail  half  gone  and  named  the  cow  "  Lucky."  He  was  asked 
why  the  name  when  the  cow  was  minus  part  of  the  tail  and  he  replied  that 
she  was  lucky  because  she  didn't  lose  all  her  tail.  We  are  going  to  fight  to 
keep  what  we  have  left 

There  is  a  false  impression  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Wyoming. 
Sensing  that  belief  a  short  time  ago  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  write  to  every 
corner  of  the  State  to  ascertain  the  sentiment  regarding  park  extension.  I 
wrote  40  letters  to  mayors  in  the  State  of  Wyoming.     I  wrote  in  such  a  way  as 
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not  to  let  them  know  whether  I  was  in  favor  or  not.  In  fact  with  my  personal 
interest  I  would  be  in  favor  of  extension.  We  sell  drugs  to  tourists  and  I 
should  be  in  favor  of  extension  which  would  increase  trade.  But  I  am  speaking 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Wyoming.  The  first  date  given  for  this  meeting  was 
July  20,  so  I  have  received  replies  to  only  about  half  of  the  letters,  but  expect 
more  in  the  next  few  days.    The  letter  read: 

"  Honorable  Mayor  of :  On  July  20  there  will  be  a  congressional  com- 
mittee here  making  inquiry  into  park  extension.  I  have  been  asked  to  write 
mayors  of  towns  asking  for  the  sentiment  of  their  communities  whether  in 
favor  of  park  extension  or  not.     Will  you  please  let  me  hear  from  you,  etc." 

I  wish  to  further  state  that  there  was  one  mayor  who  replied  that  he  thought 
people  were  in  favor.  This  was  the  mayor  of  Bighorn.  I  tried  to  get  him  by 
phone  to-day,  thinking  he  might  have  in  mind  the  establishment  of  a  park  in 
Bighorn,  but  was  not  able  to  reach  him.  However,  from  all  the  rest  of  them, 
except  one  or  two  who  stated  that  they  had  not  studied  the  matter  sufficiently, 
came  letters  opposing  further  extension.  The  people  of  Wyoming  are  opposed 
to  park  extension.  We  feel  that  the  people  of  Wyoming  should  be  consulted 
when  it  will  jeopardize  their  interests.  A  matter  of  interest  to  the  people  of 
California  is  not  left  to  Wyoming  people  to  decide.  We  feel  it  is  of  vital 
interest  and  we  should  be  considered.  I  wish  to  speak  for  those  who  have 
thousands  of  dollars  invested  in  this  park  community.  It  may  be  a  selfish 
motive  but  I  speak  for  them.  This  extension  might  put  them  out  of  business. 
If  Yellowstone  Park  is  going  to  take  over  this  portion  outlined  on  the  map,  some 
concession  must  be  equipped  to  take  care  of  the  people  going  to  that  territory. 
In  such  a  case  the  distance  to  travel  between  Thumb  and  the  foot  of  Younts 
Peak  would  be  a  distance  of  three  or  four  camps.  Mr.  Albright  states  there 
would  be  no  permanent  camps,  but  they  would  be  forced  to  have  three  or  four 
camps  to  take  care  of  the  people  going  in  that  distance. 

Doctor  Morgan.  What  distance  is  referred  to  as  30  or  40  miles? 

Mr.  Tkueblood.  Under  present  conditions  the  closest  camp  would  be  Thumb. 

Mr.  Albright.  No,  Lake. 

Doctor  Morgan.  A  pack  outfit  going  down  to  Yellowstone  Park  would  require 
three  or  four  days  to  make  the  trip? 

Mr.  Albright.  I  don't  want  to  break  in  and  won't  do  it  aga'n.  We  have 
discussed  the  question  of  saddle  horses.  We  do  not  plan  to  give  saddle-horse 
concessions  except  in  Glacier  where  the  situation  is  unique.  The  policy  is  to 
let  everyone  have  free  use  of  saddle  horses  and  trails. 

Doctor  Morgan.  What  harm  did  the  mayors  see  except  in  case  of  State 
rights? 

Mr.  Trueblood.  Many  thought  it  would  be  detrimental  especially  to  elk — also 
matter  of  State  rights. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which  communities  would  be 
damaged  or  affected? 

Mr.  Trueblood.  The  predominant  feeling  is  State  rights. 

Doctor  Morgan.  If  you  eliminated  the  State  rights  feeling,  that  would 
eliminate  the  feeling? 

Mr.  Trueblood.  That  would  eliminate  the  majority  of  such  feelings. 

Mr.  Goppert.  Mr.  J.  W.  Howell,  of  Holm  Lodge,  on  the  North  Fork,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  dude  ranches. 

Mr.  Howell.  As  you  know  we  operate  a  dude  ranch.  We  operate  pack  outfits 
for  summer  tourists — take  parties  through  the  Upper  Yellowstone.  In  fact  it 
is  about  the  only  natural  country  left  open  and  free  to  the  public.  We  also 
operate  a  hunting  outfit.     We  have  spent  15  years  in  building  up  and  estab- 
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lishing  a  business  of  hunters  and  summer  tourists.  We  put  out  a  big  pack 
outfit  to-day  simply  because  the  people  wanted  to  get  to  wild  area.  If  this 
area  is  taken  over  by  Yellowstone  Park,  we  feel  that  business  will  be  dam- 
aged and  we  feel  they  are  taking  away  the  last  wild  country  in  which  business 
men  can  get  away  from  the  telephone.  We  feel  that  the  State  of  Wyoming 
and  the  forest  people  have  handled  this  successfully  and  see  no  reason  for  a 
change.  The  State  has  taken  good  care  of  the  elk.  If  we  could  be  shown  a  good 
reason  for  this  change  we  would  be  willing.  I  have  been  asked  also  to  speak  for 
Elephant  Head  Lodge.  If  this  territory  goes  into  the  park  they  will  lose  part 
of  their  business,  also  Absaroka  Lodge — they  feel  that  their  bread  and  butter 
will  be  taken  away.  The  Howell  Co.  feels  the  same  way  and  we  hope  that 
when  you  gentlemen  investigate  this  thoroughly  that  you  will  cooperate  in 
keeping  this  a  wilderness  for  all  time  for  your  children  and  children's  children. 
It  is  our  wish  to  keep  this  a  wilderness  for  all  time.  The  dude  ranches  and 
Forest  Service  have  tried  to  keep  this  free  for  pack  trips. 

Doctor  Pearson.  You  have  been  in  the  business  of  outfitting  and  sending  out 
pack  trains.  Has  the  number  of  hunting  parties  increased?  What  was  the 
number  the  past  season? 

Mr.  Howell.  Seventy  last  fall — they  pay  on  an  average  of  $1,000  a  year. 

Doctor  Pearson.  How  many  hunters  in  all  were  taken  to  that  district  last 
fall? 

Game  Warden.  Can  not  give  number. 

Doctor  Pearson.  Approximately  how  many? 

Game  Warden.  Can't  give  you  number. 

Doctor  Morgan.  At  the  hearing  in  Washington,  Mr.  Jones  made  this  state- 
ment, "  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  right  off  hand,  but  I  would  say  GO  or  05 
big-game  hunters." 

Mr.  Howell.  I  would  say  100  or  more. 

Doctor  Pearson.  How  many  are  there  who  want  to  get  away  from  noise  just 
to  enjoy  themselves? 

Mr.  Howell,.  About  50  or  75  come  to  enjoy  the  park. 

Doctor  Pearson.  Then  for  everyone  who  comes  to  hunt,  about  seven  come 
to  enjoy.     Have  the  hunters  increased? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes. 

Doctor  Pearson.  Have  those  who  come  to  enjoy  the  region  increased? 

Mr.  Howell.  Yes. 

Doctor  Morgan.  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  number  of  suggestions  that 
this  be  kept  out  for  economic  development. 

Mr.  Howell.  Never. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Your  governor  made  this  remark,  the  State  of  Wyoming 
would  use  for  development  the  land  in  forest  reserve,  but  not  in  national  parks. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  can  not  understand  that. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Mr.  Carpenter  of  the  Izaak  WTalton  League  suggested  that 
part  of  it  be  pasturage  for  sheep. 

Mr.  Howell.  Members  of  the  Woolgrowers'  Association  are  ready  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  that  it  never  be  used  for  sheep  grazing. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Mr.  Beck  remarked  that  this  will  evidently  become  a  tax- 
able area  and  help  support  the  State. 

Mr.  Howell.  The  men  who  operate  would  be  taxed. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Mr.  Wurtz  said  that  it  might  some  day  become  very  valuable 
in  minerals  and  that  this  would  be  gone  entirely  if  made  a  park. 

Mr.  Howell.  I  know  nothing  about  the  mineral  resources. 

Doctor  Pearson.  Perhaps  Mr.  WTurtz  had  reference  to  another  area. 
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Doctor  Morgan.  No;  he  had  reference  to  the  Thorofare  area,  so  that  sug- 
gestion comes  from  a  number  of  sources.  No  step  that  would  prevent  that 
from  being  used  commercially  would  appeal  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Howell.  We  would  want  it,  left  a  wilderness  area  for  all  time. 

Doctor  Morgan.  That   is  contradictory    to   the   opinion   of   the  governor   and 

others. 

Doctor  Pearson.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  hunting  or  enjoying 

parties? 

Mr   Howell.  Hunting  pays  about  $30  and  enjoying  $15. 

Doctor  Pearson.  Hunting  pays  50  per  cent  more  than  enjoying.  How  many 
guides  are  employed? 

Mr.  Howell.  Five  guides  for  from  seven  to  eight  saddles.  It  10  men,  half 
as  many  guides.     Prices  vary  with  different  outfits. 

Mr.  Goppert.  Will  you  explain  the  increased  patrols  necessary  if  boundary  is 

changed? 

Mr  Howell.  The  first  pass  to  be  controlled  beginning  at  the  park  line  on 
the  Absaroka  Divide  is  Rampart  Pass.  The  second  would  be  at  Open  Creek. 
The  third  would  be  at  Deer  Creek. 

Mr.  Goppert.  That  is  all  eastern  boundary. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Outside  of  the  hunters,  employees,  and  outfitters,  who  else 
would  lose  economically  by  the  change? 

Mr.  Howell.  No  one  except  the  State  of  Wyoming.  We  buy  supplies  in  the 
towns  of  Cody  and  Jackson.     They  would  be  affected. 

Mr.  Goppert.  I  have  a  telegram  to  read  to  the  commission.  It  is  from  Fred 
Morris.  "  Discharged  from  hospital  this  noon.  Please  voice  my  disapproval 
of  proposed  park  extension.     Can  not  find  excuse  for  park  change." 

Doctor  Morgan.  I  have  a  telegram  from  Governor  Emerson.  "  I  am  much 
interested  in  proposed  boundary  change.  Hope  to  have  opportunity  to  discuss 
question  with  commission  in  Moran.  1  believe  valid  reason  exists  for  con- 
tinuing present  boundaries." 

Mr.  Goppert.  Mr.  Ned  Frost,  outfitter  and  guide.  Mr.  Frost,  would  this  be 
a  more  easily  patrolled  boundary? 

Mr.  Frost.  You  have  said  a  lot  of  people  wanted  to  be  heard,  but  I  don't  want 
to  talk.  However.  I  am  interested  in  this  situation  more  or  less  from  a  game 
point  of  view^.  Am  much  interested  in  the  condition  that  would  be  brought 
about  there  if  extension  was  made.  Interested  in  the  elk  herd.  I  saw  Howell 
having  trouble  on  the  map.  so  will  hang  up  my  own  sign  and  try  to  explain 
myself.  What  I  want  to  do  is  to  show  that  this  section,  the  Thorofare,  will 
follow  the  Absaroka  Divide  to  Two  Ocean  Pass  taking  in  the  watershed  of 
the  Yellowstone.  Back  in  1911  I  was  interested  in  a  big  tourist  ranch  here- 
had  private  Pullmans  coming  from  Chicago  and  had  18-day  trips  through  the 
park.  I  spent  10  years  building  up  a  cab  business  in  the  park  then  automobiles 
were  allowed  in  so  I  started  in  the  guide  business. 

In  1911  there  was  an  early  fall  and  the  elk  drifted  down  near  the  road  and 
about  700  were  killed.  In  that  session  of  the  legislature  that  area  was  put 
into  a  game  preserve  extending  to  park  line  and  North  Fork.  After  that  the 
forest  rangers  got  quite  an  accurate  count  of  elk  left  in  North  Fork  water- 
shed and  estimated  350  or  450  head.  This  was  about  all  the  elk  left,  when  we 
put  this  into  a  preserve.  The  next  winter  we  had  about  1,000  head  in  this 
area  and  in  two  years  1,800  to  2,000  head  on  the  east  side  of  the  Absaroka 
Range.  We  next  applied  to  have  the  whole  Thorofare  country  closed,  but  we 
asked  for  that  as  a  temporary  measure  to  try  it  out  not  sure  it  would  be  a 
good  thing.     At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  this  was  opened  to  hunting. 
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In  that  section  we  have  lost  elk  rather  than  gained,  although  there  were  only 
from  10  to  15  elk  killed.  We  arc  losing  elk  and  there  are  now  only  1,200.  By 
this  may  1  want  to  impress  on  yon  gentlemen  what  I  have  found  out  in  a  lite 
work  in  elk  country  since  1890  or  1891.  1  have;  spent  springs  in  hunting, 
summers  in  conducting  sight-seeing  parties,  and  the  falls  hunting  and  guiding. 
The  elk  can  winter  in  this  country.  There  is  room  fori  3,000  or  4,000  elk  to 
winter  here  safely  because  no  stock  raising  is  allowed. 

Doctor  Pearson.  How  far  do  the  elk  winter  from  here? 

Mr.  Frost.  About  30  miles  from  here.  If  the  snow  gets  deep,  they  can 
come  down  near  the  preserve.  As  snow  recedes  and  grass  grows,  the  elk  follow 
the  snow  up  to  the  high  divide.  It  is  natural  for  the  elk  to  follow  the  green 
grass  to  the  snow  line.  The  tendency  is  for  game  to  go  high  in  summer. 
Everything  points  for  them  to  climb  along  the  divide  and  then  drop  down  into 
Mountain  Creek,  Glen  Creek,  and  all  tributaries  of  the  Thorofare.  The  divide 
is  very  rugged  on  that  slope,  but  in  getting  away  from  heat  and  flies  the  elk 
will  climb  in  summer.  The  elk  from  Jackson  Hole  are  not  disturbed  there. 
Snows  come  and  pile  up  on  the  divide,  but  it  doesn't  bother  them.  They  lay 
along  in  the  heat  and  graze  until  heavy  snows  of  fall  come,  then  the  Jackson 
Hole  elk  go  back  and  our  elk  try  to  go  back,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  if  we 
produce  300  or  400  head  we  lose  100  to  200  head  to  Jackson  Hole. 

In  the  spring  of  1920  after  the  hard  winter  of  1019,  I  was  in  Yellowstone. 
When  I  attempted  to  go  across  from  Mammoth  to  Tower  Falls  I  had  to  hold 
my  nostrils  because  of  dead  elk  along  that  stretch — there  must  have  been 
thousands  of  elk  winterkilled  there.  Think  of  the  suffering,  the  useless  pollu- 
tion of  streams.  There  were  no  trout  because  of  the  rank  water.  So  much  for 
that  country  for  winter  range  for  elk — a  loss  of  12,000  estimated.  Don't  think 
the  Government  or  any  other  people  have  the  right  to  protect  wild  life  by 
permitting  them  to  get  beyond  control.  We  lose  elk  on  the  North  Fork  and 
they  go  down  and  congest  the  herds  in  Jackson  Hole. 

Doctor  Morgan.  How  would  you  correct  that? 

Mr.  Frost.  Open  this  to  hunting  when  we  developed  a  herd  to  over  3,000. 
Our  elk  will  feed  out  of  there.  The  natural  tendency  of  elk  is  to  go  away  from 
hunters. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Would  you  open  it  on  one  side  earlier? 

Mr.  Frost.  We  want  the  west  side  open  so  elk  can  spread  and  avoid  herd 
diseases.     The  east  side  of  the  Absarokas  is  a  splendid  preserve. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Is  hunting  prohibited  there?  Where  do  you  take  hunters 
now? 

Mr.  Frost.  Around  Two  Ocean. 

Doctor  Morgan.  How  many  would  this  cut  out  from  hunting? 

Mr.  Frost.  There  would  be  room  for  a  lot  of  hunting.  Perhaps  half  of  the 
elk  hunting  is  in  the  Thorofare  area. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Now  if  that  were  to  be  open  about  half  of  the  hunters  could 
be  there. 

Mr.  Frost.  Half — perhaps  many  more — many  would  bring  families. 

Doctor  Morgan.  If  elk  go  through  there  do  they  pick  passes  or  can  they  go 
anywhere? 

Mr.  Frost.  It's  very  rugged  country — very  few  places  where  elk  can't  go  over 
There  are  five  or  six  trails  over  there,  one  on  Fish  Hawk,  Elk  Creek,  one  on 
Deer  Creek,  up  Fall  Creek,  etc.  There  are  six  or  seven  trails  that  would  have 
to  he  watched  and  patrolled  if  it  were  made  a  park  boundary  to  keep  out 
poachers. 

Question.  Would  there  be  poachers? 
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Mr.  Frost.  There  are  the  meanest  kind  of  men  everywhere,  but  all  put  to- 
gether would  not  cause  as  much  damage  as  winterkill.  There  is  good  sports- 
manship among  the  men  of  this  State.  If  I  could  take  you  gentlemen  over  the 
Mammoth-Tower  Falls  road  to  see  cow  elk  with  little  calves  just  horn.  One  of 
them  near  the  camp  we  fed  condensed  milk  and  fed  the  mother  oats.  She  was 
too  weak  to  get  up.  I  think  we  saved  them  both.  The  suffering  and  killing  of 
the  elk  was  not  caused  by  the  hunter  or  poacher  but  by  winterkilling. 

Question.  Has  this  been  going  on  for  a  few  years  or  perhaps  for  kthe  last 
1,000  years? 

Mr.  Frost.  The  elk  stayed  back  in  the  high  country.  The  Yellowstone  Valley 
is  not  like  the  North  Fork  Valley.  Here  we  have  restricted  grazing  area.  No 
grazing  is  allowed  in  game  areas  of  North  Fork.  We  could  support  4,000  or 
5,000  elk  in  winter. 

Question.  What  area  was  opened  up  to  hunting  in  February ? 

Mr.  Frost.  This  area  that  is  spoken  of  for  park  extension  was  opened  up 
this  year  (indicating  on  map).  Heretofore  we  have  not  been  able  to  shoot  in 
this  area. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Mr.  Albright  is  the  prohibition  of  hunting  in  line  with  legis- 
lation or  administration? 

Mr.  Albright.  It  is  prohibited  by  statute.  The  1920  elk  year  was  the  worst. 
The  greatest  loss  is  in  slaughter  around  Gardiner.  I  think  Mr.  Frost  put  too 
much  emphasis  on  this  winterkilling.     We  spent  $70,000  on  hay  that  winter. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Then  the  Park  Service  does  spend  money  on  hay? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes ;  we  have  two  ranches  to  supply  hay.  Last  summer  the 
herds  never  left  the  land.  Hay  has  also  been  supplied  by  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey. It  is  our  purpose  to  try  to  show  the  commission  the  whole  elk  problem, 
as  to  where  the  north  herd  drifts,  also  the  south  herd. 

Doctor  Morgan.  That  south  herd  is  not  cared  for  by  the  Government? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  Park  Service  takes  care  of  the  north  elk.  The  south 
herd  is  cared  for  by  the  Biological  Survey  and  the  State.  This  feeding  is 
in  our  annual  reports. 

Mr.  Frost.  The  1920  winter  was  the  hardest  winter,  and  that  condition 
existed  and  will  exist  again  if  we  build  up  a  big  herd.  If  we  get  more  elk 
on  the  east  side  we  will  have  ample  range.  If  this  is  left  in  a  closed  herd 
we  will  lose  the  elk. 

Doctor  Morgan.  The  National  Government  is  trying  to  better  the  condition 
in  America  and  to  establish  areas  for  sanctuaries  for  game.  Suppose  that  were 
true  and  this  area  could  be  protected  and  yet  be  left  open  to  hunting  for  years 
to  come.     If  hunting  were  there,  would  it  meet  the  objections  of  the  people  here? 

Mr.  Frost.  I  think  it  would.  Mining  and  hunting.  Prospectors  have  found 
no  mineral. 

Question.  Is  there  good  lumber? 

Doctor  Morgan.  The  Government  tries  to  set  a  policy  for  years  to  come. 
If  this  were  left  open  for  game  would  it  meet  with  approval? 

Several.  That  is  not  Government  policy.     It  would  make  trouble. 

Mr.  Frost.  What  people  want  here  is  just  the  condition  that  has  existed  in 
this  area.  As  a  guide,  I  find  these  objections  to  the  Yellowstone.  People 
go  there  from  rough  trails.  The  minute  they  get  into  Yellowstone  Park  there 
are  signs.  "  Be  careful  of  fire,"  "  This  trail  goes  to  so  and  so."  People  don't 
want  that.  Here  we  can  go  into  the  wilderness.  We  don't  want  to  be  asked 
where  we  are  going  and  what  we  are  doing  by  park  rangers  everywhere.  We 
can  go  back  to  Lincoln  Park,  in  Chicago.  People  want  to  go  into  the  wilderness, 
want  to  have  freedom ;  don't  want  to  be  bothered  by  park  scouts. 
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We  could  winter  7,000  to  10,000  elk  in  the  South  Fork.  We  could  get  feed 
to  them  quickly  by  motor  truck  in  a  hard  winter.  Few  elk  winter  along  the 
creek.  There  are  perhaps  400  head  of  elk  wintering.  After  the  first  hard 
winter  every  one  will  die.  If  there  were  400  last  winter,  there  will  -be  700  next 
winter.     There  will  be  500  or  600  elk  doomed  to  suifering. 

Question.  If  they  go  down  the  South  Fork  is  it  necessary  to  feed  them? 

Mr.  Frost.  If  there  is  open  hunting,  these  will  be  scattered  out  and  will  not 
be  winter  killed.  Of  course  State  rights  has  much  to  do.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  if  this  area  is  put  into  the  park  the  probabilities  are  that  we 
will  arrive  at  about  the  same  position  we  were  in  when  cars  were  allowed 
in  the  park  after  building  up  the  business  of  movable  camps  and  I  believe  that 
concessions  will  be  allowed  for  the  reason  we  are  not  big  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  traveling  public — consequently  the  little  fellows  will  be  forced  out. 
Guides  I  have  talked  to  all  over  the  State  feel  that  there  will  have  to  be  a 
very  big  concession  given  to  a  pack  company  which  can  handle  700  to  1,000 
head  of  horses  and  all  of  the  little  fellows  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  build- 
ing up  will  have  to  get  out.  Personally  I  don't  expect  to  guide  much  any 
more — I've  served  my  time  at  it — but  I  am  interested  in  the  elk  and  I  have 
seen,  watched,  and  studied  the  question  closely  and  think  for  the  good  of  the 
elk  herd  it  is  best  to  leave  this  as  a  wilderness  area. 

Doctor  Pearson.  What  is  the  fundamental  question  regarding  the  elk  situa- 
tion? Is  it  the  number  that  can  be  fed?  Stopping  the  shooting  to  allow  more 
game?     Feeding? 

Mr.  Frost.  If  Jackson  Hole  can  take  care  of  20,000,  keep  the  herd  down  by 
shooting  rather  than  letting  them  be  winter  killed. 

Question.  How  about  increasing  the  section  for  killing? 

Mr.  Frost.  Don't  let  elk  get  beyond  winter  feeding  capacity. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  hunting  limitations  to  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  Goppert.  Mr.  A.  J.   Martin,  an  old  timer  in   the  stock  business. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  rather  embarrassing  to  start  telling  how  long  I  have  lived 
here.  I  have  lived  in  Cody  since  1890  and  in  the  Cody  community  since  1891. 
All  the  time  active  in  stock  raising.  By  the  way,  I  don't  understand  Mr.  Frost's 
map  so  will  dispose  of  it.  I  indorse  what  Mr.  Frost  has  said  in  regard  to 
boundary  and  patrolling  lines.  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  better  than  the 
present  park  boundary  line.  Mr.  Albright  has  spoken  of  moose.  Most  of 
them  now  are  around  this  corner  of  the  park.  If  he  wants  photographs,  they 
are  there  in  the  park  and  I  know  many  a  man  who  would  like  to  get  them 
out,  but  there  is  the  park  boundary  and  they  can't  do  it.  From  a  stockman's 
angle  as  it  is  to-day  the  stockmen  and  game  men  are  pretty  close  together  and 
will  get  along  pretty  well  for  years  to  come.  I  think  we  are  looking  forward 
to  the  future  of  the  elk  herd.  Livestock  is  first  and  game  secondary.  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  is  a  summer  range  for  our  game.  Years  gone  by  elk  wrent 
clear  to  Red  on  one  side  and  to  the  Nebraska  plains  in  1881.  In  the  Bighorn 
Mountains  there  were  elk  in  1881.  Elk  can  live  on  high  grass.  Cattle  will 
do  the  same  thing.  In  early  days  the  cattle  went  down  and  were  driven  back 
to  summer  range.  Elk  go  out  in  winter  and  come  back  in  summer.  We  are 
looking  for  a  winter  range  for  our  elk.  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  game 
commission.  In  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  recreation  in  hunting,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  open  up  sanctuaries  for  hunting  and  when  we  do  that  we 
drive  the  elk  into  snowed-in  tract.  There  is  a  big  elk  herd  in  Jackson  Hole. 
We  separate  a  herd  of  cattle  into  different  pastures  for  the  reason  that  one  big 
herd  gets  diseases  and  we  are  liable  to  lose  the  whole  herd.     There  is  no  way 
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of  handling  herd  in  that  condition.  We  should  keep  the  elk  scattered,  using 
the  park  as  sanctuary  in  summer  and  using  sanctuaries  around  the  park  in 
winter.  We  are  trying  to  protect  this  elk  herd  for  the  future.  As  a  feeding 
proposition  the  stockmen  don't  want  the  land  in  question.  The  sheep  men  are 
with  us  and  we  will  have  a  truce  with  them.  It  is  the  game  commission's 
business  to  have  a  truce.  Let  them  have  game  where  it  doesn't  interfere  with 
stock.     Let  them  have  their  innings.     They  don't  need  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Ringland.  What  boundaries  changed  recently? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  rather  leave  that.  Hundreds  of  hunters  go  in  there 
to  hunt.     Not  100  as  stated  before. 

Question.  How  many  go  into  the  Thorofare  country? 

Mr.  Martin.  At  least  a  couple  of  hundred  go  through  there.  As  Mr.  Frost 
says  they  don't  want  signs;  they  go  through  for  recreation,  not  to  be  watched 
and  spied  upon.  Lots  of  people  come  in  from  Jackson  Hole  and  from  every 
direction.     Elk  in  that  pocket  would  be  snowed  in  in  winter  and  penned  in. 

Mr.  Goppert.  The  State  secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  of  McKinley,  Wyo. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Our  association  is  composed  of  550  members,  approximately 
3  per  cent  (?)  of  the  sheepmen  of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  Park  Service  or  with  Mr.  Albright.  We  are  particularly  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Albright  elevated  to  his  present  position.  However,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  differ  with  him.  The  stockkeepers  of  Wyoming  and  the  citizens  of  Wyoming 
have  been  opposed  to  any  further  additions  to  national  parks  and  national  for- 
ests, feeling  that  Wyoming  has  already  contributed  sufficiently  in  that  extent, 
having  given  the  largest  park. 

Question.  Was  Yellowstone  Park  given  by  Wyoming? 

Answer.  Wyoming  was  made  a  State  in  1890,  but  the  park  was  created  before 
that.     Are  there  any  sheep  now  grazing  on  the  area  proposed  for  the  park? 

Mr.  Wilson.  As  far  as  the  association  is  concerned,  none  will  graze  there. 
No  requests  have  been  made. 

Doctor  Mohgan.  Some  requests  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Requests  have  not  been  indorsed  by  the  woolgrowers. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Your  association  cooperates  with  the  Forest  Service  in  those 
respects  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  local  association  cooperates  with  each  forest,  not  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  Association.  The  National  Wool  Growers'  Association 
have  repeatedly  gone  on  record  as  opposing  further  additions  to  national  parks 
and  national  forests.  The  association  I  represent  has  for  20  years  tried  to 
prevent  such  additions.  In  addition  to  the  State  right,  we  are  wondering  when 
this  boundary  question  will  be  settled.  Assuming  that  a  concession  will  be 
made,  if  we  can  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  after  having  taken  one  bite  they 
take  another.  We  have  no  assurance  that  even  if  this  were  done  that  we 
would  not  be  called  on  for  making  further  additions.  We  would  suggest  to 
the  commission  that  this  question  be  settled  for  all  time.  From  a  careful  in- 
vestigation you  should  be  able  to  determine  any  land  that  should  now  or  here- 
after be  given  to  Yellowstone,  so  that  this  discussion  would  not  recur  every 
two  years  as  it  has  in  the  past.  We  are  not  interested  as  an  association  in 
the  topography  of  the  park.  In  view  of  what  Secretary  Wilbur  has  recently 
said,  we  have  some  fond  hopes  of  securing  some  of  the  properties  that  we 
believe  are  rightly  ours.  It  may  be  out  of  order  to  be  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  We  hope  lands  will  be  returned  to  the  State, 
not  referring  to  national  park,  but  we  believe  the  State  of  Wyoming  can  admin- 
ister the  national  forest. 
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Mr.  Goppert.  Senator  Thomas  Cooper,  of  Natrona  County,  actively  associated 
with  Wool  Growers'  Association,  president  of  the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers' 
Assciation,  State  senator. 

Senator  Cooper,  A  great  many  people  think  that  because  I  am  frequently 
called  on  to  oppose,  that  I  do  it  because  I  like  to.  If  I  were  permitted  to  follow 
out  my  inclination,  it  would  he  easier  to  follow  the  lines  of  harmony.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  oppose  a  man  of  the  extremely  pleasing  personality  of 
Wirector  Albright.  I  don't  want  to  be  considered  as  saying  anything  against 
anyone.  I  am  going  to  try  to  make  my  statements  along  broader  and  more 
general  lines.  In  doing  that  I  want  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  things 
as  we  see  them.  The  State  of  Wyoming  contains  620,000.000'  acres,  8,633,430 
in  national  forests  and  2,234,880  acres  in  national  parks.  I  wish  to  call 
the  commission's  attention  to  the  fact  that  Wyoming  has;  the  largest  acre- 
age in  national  parks.  There  are  980,000  in  Montana,  963.000  in  California, 
302,000  in  Colorado,  and  855,339  in  Indian  lands  in  Wyoming.  There  are 
11,777,852  acres  in  Federal  reserve  not  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Ringland.  You  say  the  national  forests  do  not  contribute  to  the  State? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  sales  of  timber, 
grazing  permits,  and  special  uses  are  returned  to  the  counties  of  origin  for 
schools  and  10  per  cent  for  roads? 

Senator  Cooper.  If  I  take  a  dollar  away  from  you,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
give  you  25  cents  back  if  you  will  let  me  keep  the  75  cents. 

Mr.  Ringland.  I  am  merely  quoting  an  act  of  Congress. 

Senator  Cooper.  Go  back  farther.  I  would  call  the  commission's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  conservation  was  never  popular 
until  the  eastern  States  had  grown  rich  in  natural  resources.  Conservation 
is  not  preventing  them  from  using  those  things  we  no  longer  have.  I  am  not 
a  constitutional  lawyer;  I  am  just  a  sheep  herder.  I  don't  know  of  a  place 
in  the  Constitution  where  the  President  is  given  the  right  to  withdraw  lands. 
In  Roosevelt's  time  lands  were  withdrawn,  forests  were  created,  and  people 
had  no  conception  of  their  area.  There  is  no  session  of  Congress  but  the 
wool  growers  have  to  see  to  it  that  additions  to  national  forests  are  not 
allowed. 

Mr.  Ringland.  Do  you  want  the  area  under  discussion  eliminated  from  the 
national  forest? 

Senator  Cooper.  No.  My  original  statements  were  that  it  is  not  right  to 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  all  lands  of  any  value  are  to  be  set  aside  for 
people  of  different  States ;  23,720  acres  withdrawn  by  presidential  proclamation, 
some  of  this  land  containing  water  in  sufficient  quantities  to  water  livestock. 
Yon  would  think  that  even  alkali  water  might  be  left  to  us.  You  people 
don't  get  the  point.  The  people  in  the  East  feel  that  these  lands  belong  to 
the  people  and  that  we  are  just  here  by  sufferance.  When  the  first  settlers 
came  to  Wyoming,  they  came  by  sufferance  also.  These  same  people  kept 
the  soldiers  in  the  frontier  posts.     They  will  have  died  in  vain. 

Doctor  Pearson.  Aren't  you  going  off  the  point? 

Senator  Cooper.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  this  area  is  added  to  the 
park,  hunting,  of  course,  will  be  forbidden.  It  is  frequently  said  that  this 
being  included  in  the  park  will  not  in  any  way  affect  the  livestock  industry, 
hut  if  this  is  included  in  the  national  park  it  is  practically  going  to  shut 
out  hunting  on  this  side.  In  the  first,  session  bills  will  be  introduced  to  open 
the  game  preserve  area  for  hunting.  What  we  apprehend  is,  when  we  have 
some  definite  assurance  that  this  will  be  the  last  demand  then  our  appre- 
hensions will  cease.     In  the  future  it  will  affect  the  livestock  industrv. 
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Doctor  Pearson.  You  fear  the  precedent? 

Senator  Cooper.  Yes ;  we  fear  the  precedent.  Some  people  who  do  not 
express  the  same  sentiments  as  Mr.  Albright  expect  to  see  the  park  extended 
to  Cody.  We  are  sure  that  in  time  it  will  affect  the  livestock  industry  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 

Doctor  Pearson.  How  about  the  proposal  to  change  the  boundry  to  the  Snake 
River.     Have  you  any  interest  there? 

Sentor  Cooper.  I  have  no  interest  in  this  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner.  I  am 
opposing  it  as  a  citizen  of  the  State. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Wyoming  wool  growers  have  any  interest; 
that  they  fear  an  indirect  result? 

Senator  Cooper,.  Yes,  Doctor  Morgan.  I  have  some  opinions,  not  based  on 
intimate  personal  knowledge.  Opposition  is  more  from  the  State  of  Idaho  be- 
cause of  control  of  Bechler  meadow  for  reservoirs  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 
Wyoming  is  getting  the  same  deal  in  water  as  with  Jackson  Lake.  Wyoming 
is  being  used  for  a  place  to  store  snow  for  water  for  surrounding  States.  We 
would  like  to  use  some  of  the  resources  for  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  There  is  some  sentiment  in  parts  of  Wyoming,  the  Teton  country 
particularly,  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  have  the  Bechler  meadow  section 
included  in  the  park.  My  contention  and  that  of  many  people  is  that  Yellow- 
stone Park  is  large  enough  as  it  is.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  present  bound- 
aries. They  include  all  kinds  of  scenic  interest  necessary.  Mr.  Albright  spoke 
of  glaciers  in  this  area  to  make  a  balanced  line  of  features.  We  have  lakes, 
canyons,  geysers,  hot  springs.  My  understanding  is  that  one  of  the  ideas  of 
national  parks  is  to  have  each  park  contain  some  distinctive  features — Glacier 
National  Park  for  glaciers. 

Question.  Rainier? 

Senator  Cooper.  Yes ;  Rainier.  For  the  Yellowstone,  the  Grand  Canyon,  and 
geysers. 

Doctor  Pearson.  You  are  a  friend  of  Yellowstone.  As  a  friend,  do  you  favor 
cutting  out  the  area  as  Idaho  suggests? 

Senator  Cooper.  My  position  would  be  that  the  boundaries  would  remain  as 
is  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  park. 

Doctor  Pearson.  How  many  feel  that  the  southwestern  boundry  should 
remain  as  it  is?     Will  you  hold  up  your  hands  please?     [Majority  of  hands  up.] 

Doctor  Pearson.  Will  those  who  favor  a  change  there  please  hold  up  their 
hands?     [No  hands  up.]     We  want  to  know  what  you  home  folks  think. 

Senator  Cooper.  In  the  last  five  years  I  have  talked  to  thousands  of  people 
and  1  have  seen  just  such  sentiments.  They  are  opposed  to  elimination  of  the 
Bechler  Basin. 

Question.  Opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  Yellowstone? 

Senator  Cooper.  I  know  that  the  men  who  first  explored  the  Yellowstone  made 
rather  a  thorough  survey.  Referring  to  the  1871  commission.  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Jackson  has  visited  frequently  in  Wyoming.  Thomas  Moran  was  also  in 
the  party  and  would  be  some  judge  of  the  worth  of  the  scenery.  They  took 
pictures  all  through  the  national  park ;  some  of  these  views  are  used  to-day. 
These  pictures  were  before  Congress  when  the  creation  of  Yellowstone  was 
being  considered.  At  that  time  they  also  had  information  on  the  Grand  Tetons. 
Jackson  took  the  first  pictures  there  after  a  difficult  trip.  There  was  no  attempt 
made  to  advocate  park  extension  in  those  days.  Extension  comes  in  compara- 
tively recent  times.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  here  this  evening  about 
wilderness  areas  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  fully  subscribe  to  what  some  of 
the  other  gentlemen  have  said.     This  wilderness  area  is  all  right,  but  in  the 
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event  copper  should  be  discovered  and  it  proved  a  district  like  the  Anaconda 
or  Cripple  Creek,  I  would  not  favor  its  being  left  in  wilderness  area  and  I 
know  that  as  far  as  mineral  is  concerned  it  is  not  always  possible  to  discover 
valuable  leads.  In  Cripple  Creek  when  the  discovery  was  made,  it  was  in  a 
tract  of  land  that  prospectors  had  shunned.  Mr.  Stratton  prospected  and  found 
it.  It  may  not  be  true  in  this  case,  but  in  the  future  I  would  want  it  left  so 
it  could  be  developed.  We  have  come  a  long  ways  to  appear  at  this  commission 
and  we  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  time  to  present  our  arguments. 

Question.  No  attempt  to  cut  you  short,  but  we  are  thinking  of  the  other 
speakers. 

Senator  Cooper.  I  received  notice  of  the  hearing  from  Mr.  Toll.  We  expected 
that  the  hearing  would  come  this  morning  at  10 ;  instead  of  that  the  commission 
arrived  late.  If  the  people  back  home  are  told  that  the  commission  got  in  at 
8  and  the  people  did  not  have  a  chance  to  present  their  arguments,  it  will  be 
considered  another  frameup. 

Reply.  Schedule  arranged.  Thought  from  last  year's  experience  that  an 
evening  hearing  was  sufficient.    No  desire  to  hurry  speakers.     Go  on. 

Senator  Cooper,  One  of  my  hobbies  is  history.  When  the  settlers  came  in, 
forts  were  built.  The  Indians  claimed  that  this  was  their  best  hunting  ground. 
Red  Cloud  convinced  the  Government  in  the  treaty  of  1865  that  this  would  be 
a  wilderness  area.  This  treaty  was  honored.  If  we  declare  that  Red  Cloud 
was  right  in  1865,  then  all  the  men  who  have  died  in  defense  have  died  in  vain. 
The  State  of  Wyoming  wants  a  chance  to  grow  and  develop.  We  have  less 
than  half  of  the  land  for  production,  to  support  schools,  to  build  roads  which 
we  are  asked  to  build.  It  is  more  than  we  can  do  and  we  feel  that  there  is 
enough  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  that  we  have  contributed  twice  as 
much  in  land  as  any  other  State.  Yet  we  are  about  the  only  State  that  is 
being  asked  to  give  up  more  land.  We  would  like  to  have  other  States  have 
their  parks.  Wyoming  has  enough  and  we  have  a  right  to  develop  our  Stare. 
We  want  our  resources  for  our  own  people.  The  one  thing  we  want  to  leave 
with  you,  gentlemen,  is  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  are  not  in 
favor  of  park  extensions,  are  not  in  favor  of  further  encroachment  by  the 
Government.  It  is  seldom  that  the  legislature  meets  and  does  not  pass  bills 
and  memorials  about  this.  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  6  asked  for  the  return 
of  all  lands. 

In  the  last  week  Secretary  Wilbur  has  intimated  that  it  was  being  considered 
by  this  administration  to  cede  the  public  domain  within  the  States,  with- 
holding the  mineral  rights.  It  is  said  that  the  Government  would  cede  the 
national  forests  when  the  States  were  ready.  Wyoming  has  been  in  the  lead 
in  this.  The  conference  in  Salt  Lake  City  August  26  and  27  concerned  this 
question.  As  Mr.  Wilson  stated,  if  we  had  definite  assurance  that  if  this  area 
were  added  to  Yellowstone  Park  that  this  would  end  it,  we  might  be  willing ; 
but  until  we  have  this  definite  assurance  and  have  it  written  into  law  we 
certainly  intend  to  oppose  any  further  additions. 

Doctor  °earsox.  What  agency  could  grant  such  assurance  that  there  would 
be  no  further  encroachment? 

Senator  Cooper.  That  could  be  part  of  the  commission's  suggestion  and  it 
could  be  written  into  law. 

Suggestion.  Any  Congress  can  make  a  law  and  another  can  repeal  it. 

Doctor  Pearson.  What  would   you    suggest?     What   would   give   assurance? 

Senator  Cooper.  I  had  not  given  that  any  particular  thought  until  to-day. 
If  the  commission  could  recommend  that,  it  might  be  written  into  law. 
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Doctor  Brownell.  No  further  encroachment  has  been  suggested. 

Senator  Cooper.  While  I  am  not  familiar  with  certain  parts  of  the  area,  I 
have  been  over  some  of  the  ranges.  It  seems  to  me  that,  following  the  moun- 
tain line  for  the  boundary  would  be  difficult  to  patrol  unless  the  park  rangers 
are  going  to  be  Lindys.  It  is  not  a  good  argument  that  this  will  simplify 
administration.  In  a  short  time  they  will  come  back  and  make  the  statement 
that  it  is  impossible  to  control  and  they  will  suggest  that  another  line  farther 
down  will  be  easier  to  patrol.  In  the  case  of  the  Grand  Teton  Park,  it  has 
increased  the  boundary  lines  to  be  considered.  While  we  may  be  unduly  appre- 
hensive, we  want  you  to  know  that  our  experience  not  with  the  Forest  Service 
but  with  the  national  park  leads  us  to  be  suspicious.  The  people  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  further  extension  of  Yellowstone 
Park. 

Mr.  Goppert.  Have  to  make  a  short  statement.  Dr.  Albert  Koffer  is.  a 
member  of  the  State  game  commission,  represents  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  State. 

Doctor  Koffer.  The  game  situation  is  experimental.  We  feel  that  it  would 
be  a  blow  to  the  stock  interests  of  the  State,  the  cattle  interests,  and  the  sheep 
interests.  The  county  in  which  I  live  is  Lincoln  County.  Our  membership  of 
300  is  all  opposed  to  park  extension.  Our  production  in  1928  was  practically 
,$234,000,000— including  cattle,  $20,000,000;  sheep.  $19,000,000.  This  represents 
one-third  of  the  production  of  Wyoming.  AVe  are  against  park  extension.  The 
game  commission  has  six  members  over  the  State.  All  are  opposed  to  extension. 
There  is  a  county  and  a  State  sportsmen's  association.  These  are  opposed 
to  extension. 

Mr.  Goppert.  Mr.  W.  B.  Thompson,  produce  buyer. 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  have  heard  from  doctors,  lawyers,  and  sheep  herders, 
now  you  will  hear  from  a  booster  for  Wyoming.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
oppose  extension.  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man  here  who  has  ever  covered 
the  entire  area  of  Yellowstone.  Now  why  do  they  want  to  extend  the  park? 
For  what  reason?  It  is  big  enough  to  make  a  playground  for  all  the  play 
people  in  the  United  States  for  years  to  come.  There  are  other  States  want- 
ing national  parks.  For  God's  sake,  establish  them.  We  have  plenty  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  program  of  the  coming  Fed- 
eral Government  to  cede  back  all  Government  hinds  in  the  State.  The  people 
of  the  Fast  are  asking  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  give  all  this  land.  What 
would  the  people  of  Chicago  or  of  San  Francisco  think  if  we  said,  "Double 
your  parks;  they  aren't  big  enough  for  us  to  get  into." 

Our  friend  Albright  over  here  said  something  about  this  being  God 
Almighty's  boundary  line.  There  was  an  old  darkey  who  said  that  he  had  had 
the  call  to  preach.  He  claimed  that  he  had  seen  the  letters  G  P  C  and  that 
meant  "  Go  preach  Christ."  But  he  was  told  that  it  meant  "  Go  pick  cotton." 
Mr.  Albright  got  his  words  mixed. 

Before  the  commission  makes  its  report  it  should  study  the  country.  The 
men  who  have  made  statements  have  told  you  this  was  a  death  trap  for  elk 
in  heavy  snow  and  that  they  are  flapped  down  there  and  would  be  winter 
killed.  If  you  establish  the  park  line  and  those  elk  die,  remember  that  you 
will  be  partly  responsible. 

Mr.  Goppert.  Mr.  K.  A.  Roney,  mayor  of  Powell. 

Mr.  Roney.  I  have  some  resolutions  passed  in  Powell  setting  forth  opposi- 
tion to  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  Yellowstone  Park.  We  have  suffi- 
cient territory  in  the  park  as  it  is.  The  proposed  boundaries  would  deprive 
the  people  of  Wyoming  of  a  large  area.     We  object  to  extending  the  boundaries 
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of  the  park  from  the  point  of  view  of  road  building,  as  it  would  cost  as  much 
as  has  already  been  spent  in  building  roads.  I  have  resolutions  from  several 
organizations.  There  are  50  members  in  the  Garland  Community  Club,  50 
members  in  the  Powell  Lions  Club,  about  50  in  the  Powell  town  council — all 
opposing  park  extension.  Besides  there  were  petitions  with  several  hundred 
names  signed  opposing  park  extension.  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  95  per 
cent  of  a  community  of  3,000  oppose  park  extension. 

Mr.  Goppert.  I  have  resolutions  from  Thermopolis,  from  the  Wapiti  County 
Sportsmen's  Club.     [These  were  not  read.]     Mr.  N.  E.  Lovell  will  speak. 

Mr.  Lovell.  I  don't  know  of  anything  that  I  might  add.  I  am  State  repre- 
sentative from  Big  Horn  County.  I  am  familiar  with  the  land  proposed.  I 
have  hunted  this  land  a  number  of  times.  As  I  see  it,  it  will  vitally  interfere 
with  one  of  the  industries  of  the  State.  If  you  deplete  our  elk  herd,  you  deplete 
the  dudes.  In  Yellowstone  Park  less  than  2  per  cent  see  the  elk.  This  area 
here  is  as  nature  made  it.  It  is  a  trap.  You  kill  our  elk  herds  and  the  hunt- 
ing that  Wyoming  is  noted  for  will  be  ended.  We  have  the  greatest  elk  herds 
in  the  world.  Hunters  come  from  all  outside  countries.  I  represent  Big  Horn 
County  and  we  are  opposed  to  park  extension. 

Mr.  Goppert.  Mr.  Harry  Churchill,  of  Sheridan  County. 

Mr.  Churchill.  As  a  member  of  the  game  commission,  I  can  say  that  all  of 
our  people  are  opposed  to  this  extension.  Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
for  24  years,  we  have  seen  land  taken  away.  We  have  elk  hunting  over  there, 
but  our  boys  come  up  here.     It  is  not  a  good  policy  for  our  elk  herds. 

Senator  Robert  A.  Allen,  of  Ban*  County.  I  subscribe  to  practically  every- 
thing that  Senator  Cooper  has  said  except  that  as  an  engineer  of  Wyoming  I  am 
opposed  to  relinquishing  further  watersheds  to  the  park  because  they  would  be 
gone  forever  for  commercial  purposes.  Through  my  contact  with  various  legis- 
lators the  past  few  years,  I  believe  legislators  are  practically  100  per  cent 
opposed  to  this  extension. 

Mr.  Goppert.  Mr.  B.  C.  Rumsey,  dude  rancher  of  the  North  Fork. 

Mr.  Rumsey.  I  came  into  Wyoming  in  1896  as  a  boy.  I  have  spent  one  to 
three  months  every  year  in  the  park.  I  have  supported  conservation  in  all  of 
its  phases.  I  have  also  supported  State  rights.  Re  State  rights,  here  is  an 
article  on  bureaucratic  control :  "  We  have  built  up  in  Washington  a  bureau- 
cracy so  complex  in  its  ramifications  that  there  is  not  a  human  being,  etc." 
Borah  says  the  same  thing;  also  Coolidge.  There  is  enough  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  governed  from  Washington.  We  feel  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on 
bureaucratic  control.  There  has  been  no  good  reason  shown  for  including  this 
new  territory.  It  is  better  as  it  is.  If  it  goes  into  the  park,  it  is  lost  to 
Wyoming  for  all  time.  If  left  as  it  is,  it  can  be  left  as  a  game  preserve  or  may 
be  opened  to  hunting.  As  a  game  preserve  it  has  no  value  unless  it  is  a  winter 
game  preserve.  We  already  have  about  4,000,000  acres  of  grazing  ground. 
We  have  tried  this  because  it  failed  to  fulfill.  The  Absaroka  Divide  is  the 
natural  boundary.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  in  Yellowstone  Park. 
A  neighbor  of  mine  may  have  a  ridge  which  was  a  natural  boundary — why 
should  I  take  it.  We  have  rights  and  privileges  in  that  territory.  We  can 
make  our  own  laws.  If  he  wants  the  Absaroka  for  the  natural  boundary,  why 
doesn't  he  follow  it?  Is  a  greater  territory  easier  to  patrol  than  a  smaller?  As 
for  moose,  they  will  always  be  there.  The  State  of  Wyoming  is  protecting  the 
moose  just  as  much  as  Yellowstone  Park. 

Going  on  the  assumption  that  citizens  of  Wyoming  will  benefit  by  it,  I  can 
say  that  no  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  show  that  they  will  benefit. 
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Mr.  Goppert.  There  are  four  or  five  guides  who  could  reiterate  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Frost.  These  are  Carl  Hemmett,  W.  A.  Kepford,  Carl  Downing. 
Time  is  limited. 

Doctor  Pearson.  We  would  be  glad  to  preside  now  and  in  the  morning  too. 

Mr.  Goppert.  Mr.  C.  H.  Carpenter,  president  of  the  Izaac  Walton  League. 
The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  the  State  has  over  1.200  members,  business  men, 
stockmen — every  walk  of  life.  Every  year  there  are  more  people  seeking  recre- 
ation completely  away  from  civilization.  The  Wyoming  delegation  went  on 
record  last  December  in  the  State  convention  unanimously  opposed  to  park  ex- 
tension. At  the  national  convention  in  Chicago  in  April  this  year  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  park  extension  in  States  having  parks 
until  further  investigation  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Goppert.  May  I  ask  that  anyone  who  is  in  favor  of  park  extension  hold 
up  his  hand.     [No  hands.]     Those  against  park  extension.     [Many  hands.] 

(Some  discussion  as  to  how  the  meeting  was  organized.) 

Mr.  Goppert.  Certain  people  selected  to  speak.  People  are  afraid  to  speak 
before  a  commission  from  Washington.     Mr.  J.  T.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott.  I  should  like  to  submit  resolutions  of  the  Lions  Club,  of  Rawlins ; 
about  75  members.     [Resolution  read.] 

Doctor  Brownell.  Are  there  other  people  to  be  heard  tonight? 

Mr.  Scott.  Most  of  the  ground  has  been  covered.  My  opinion  is  based  on 
years  of  experience  and  residence  in  Wyoming.  There  is  one  point  I  would 
like  to  have  you  gentlemen  consider  and  explain.  Why  in  the  name  of  equity 
and  fairness  should  not  the  same  thing  apply  to  the  States  of  Idaho  and 
Montana  about  following  boundary  lines ? 

Doctor  Morgan.  There  has  been  a  change  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Scott.  About  6  miles. 

Doctor  Pearson.  These  changes  were  made  by  the  coordinating  commission. 

Mr.  Scott.  Why  should  Wyoming,  which  has  given  and  given,  be  asked  for 
more.  We  have  been  good  sports  with  the  rest  of  the  States  and  the  United 
States.  I  have  no  regrets  for  the  existing  parks,  but  any  good  thing  carried 
to  excess  becomes  a  burden. 

We  feel  we  have  given  to  the  limit.  Why  should  Wyoming  be  asked  to 
give  land  whose  scenic  attractions  are  not  comparable  to  the  rest  of  the 
park?  Why  should  we  be  deprived  of  moose  which  Wyoming  has  nurtured? 
Why  should  years  of  effort  be  frustrated  by  taking  the  heart  out  of  the  moose 
country?  We  are  not  going  to  destroy  the  elk  and  moose  herds  we  have 
built  up  and  protected  and  it  means  more  to  us  than  to  others.  Our  past 
record  warrants  the  confidence  of  you  gentlemen  in  our  future. 

Doctor  Brownell.  Do  yon  hunt  moose  in  more  than  one  territory  in 
Wyoming? 

Answer  (Scott?).  Yes;  in  parts  of  the  Tetons  and  in  Fremont  County. 
We  do  in  open  season  on  moose.  We  had  50  special  permits — one  moose  per 
person. 

Question.  How  many  moose  are  there  and  how  distributed? 

Mr.  Scott.  2,400  moose;  all  distributed. 

Question.  What  determines  who  will  hunt  moose? 

Mr.  Scott.  Permits  are  given  to  the  first  50  applying;  $50  a  permit  is  the 
charge  for  residents  and  $100  for  nonresidents. 

Question.  Do  you  take  the  credit  for  these  moose? 

Mr.  Scott.  All  the  credit. 

Question.  Is  the  shooting  confined  to  old  bulls? 

Mr.  Scott.  No. 
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Question.  How  many  permits  were  sold? 

Answer.    Thirty-two  residents  and  nonresidents  paid  for  shooting  moose. 

Question.    Were  they  meat  or  trophy  hunters  ? 

Answer.    Owing  to  the  cost  of  the  permit,  they  were  mostly  trophy  hunters. 

Mr.  Scott.  We  owe  much  to  the  Biological  Survey,  to  which  we  are  grate- 
ful and  trust  that  our  close  cooperation  will  continue.  A  statement  was  made 
that  the  Biological  Survey  assisted  hy  the  State  fed  the  elk.  Two  years  ago 
we  fed  about  4,000  tons  of  hay  to  our  Jackson  Hole  herd.  The  Biological  Sur- 
vey furnished  1,500  tons  and  the  State  the  remainder.  We  feel  that  these 
agencies  have  worked  in  harmony  and  can  continue  the  administration  of  the 
upper  Yellowstone  and  Thorofare  country.  On  behalf  of  the  Wyoming  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commission,  I  think  you  gentlemen  for  coming  among  us  and 
granting  the  people  of  Cody  and  Wyoming  this  hearing. 

(Question  about  game  commission.) 

Answer  (Scott?).  Four  years  ago  Wyoming  needed  a  meritorious  method  of 
game  conservation.  AYe  were  on  probation  for  two  years.  The  last  legislature 
voted  confidence  in  this  commission.  We  have  power  to  open  or  close  areas,  to 
shorten  or  close  the  season.  The  commission  of  Wyoming  has  the  broadest 
power  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Doctor  Morgan.  If  the  National  Park  Service  has  the  same  discretionary 
powers  to  cooperate  with  you  to  open  or  close  the  area,  would  the  result  not 
he  better  than  the  condition  that  now  exists? 

(Answer  from  others  of  commission.)  Not  possible  by  very  nature  of  the 
national  park.     Shooting  would  not  be  allowed  in  a  national  park. 

Doctor  Brownell.   When  you  collect  $50  for  a  permit  where  does  it  go? 

Mr.  Scott.   Into  the  State  game  and  fish  fund. 

Doctor  Browneill.   Is  the  game  refuge  in  the  district  protected? 

Mr.  Scott.  Illinois  has  inflicted  six  different  times  almost  fatal  wounds  on 
the  game  warden.  I  believe  our  men  are  cleaner  and  more  law  abiding  than 
in  other  States.  We  are  administering  Wyoming  laws  as  well  as  could  be 
expected. 

Doctor  Pearson.   What  was  your  object  in  opening  up  the  area  to  shooting? 

Mr.  Scott.  Our  commission  can  close  a  site  in  60  hours  or  open  it  instead 
of  waiting  two  years  for  legislation.     The  commission  can  act  quickly. 

Question.   Why  did  you  open  up  as  soon  as  power  was  given  you? 

Mr.  Scott.  It  was  an  extremity  to  protect  elk  from  the  trap  and  to  separate 
the  herd  in  case  of  an  epidemic.  Is  our  baby  national  park  bounded  by  straight 
lines?     Consistency  thou  art  a  jewel. 

Mr.  Albright.  The  east  line  is  the  only  arbitrary  line. 

Question.   What  is  the  number  of  elk  killed? 

Mr.  Scott.  1,192  elk  were  killed  in  1927. 

Question.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  the  national  park  and  the  game  com- 
mission worked  together? 

Answer.  Hunting  in  a  national  park  is  absolutely  inimical  to  national-park 
policy. 

Mr.  Scott.  Last  week  at  Jackson  Lake  Lodge,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  myself 
walked  up  and  found  two  moose  calves  grazing,  then  their  mother  walked  out. 
They  paid  no  attention  to  us. 

Doctor  Morgan.  So  far  this  evening  the  economic  question  has  not  entered. 
Leaving  out  State  rights,  the  only  objection  is  the  loss  of  hunting.  None  of 
these  men  want  to  develop  this  commercially. 

Doctor  Brownell.  There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Scott.  When  game  must  disappear  from  Wyoming,  the  land  might  have 
an  economic  value. 
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Doctor  Morgan.  The  statement  that  appeals  to  me  is  that  America  is  ahout 
one  of  the  last  countries  on  earth  with  wild  native  areas.  In  the  East  the 
people  don't  make  such  provision.  In  Minnesota  and  Arkansas  land  was 
turned  over  to  the  States  and  they  left  wrack  and  ruin  behind.  In  looking 
forward,  if  there  are  regions  of  superlative  beauty,  if  the  Nation  is  looking 
ahead  these  should  be  preserved.  What  other  nation  as  a  whole  has  a  primary 
interest  in  such  regions  of  country?  In  such  things  Wyoming  has  sovereign 
power.  Taking  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  should  be  protected  from 
exploitation  for  commercial  purposes.  In  Europe  a  beater  places  a  hunter  in 
an  arm  chair,  helps  him  aim,  and  drives  the  game  by. 

Mr.  Scott.  There  is  more  concentrated  beauty  in  that  one  small  area  than  is 
necessary  for  one  sovereign  power  to  contribute. 

Doctor  Morgan.  The  issue  at  stake  is,  is  this  such  an  area  that  it  should  be 
included. 

Mr.  Scott.  You  will  enjoy  the  trip  the  more  going  through  the  Upper  Yellow- 
stone first  and  reserving  the  Tetons  for  the  last.     The  trip  will  answer  you. 

Mr.  Goppert.  The  State  game  and  fish  commissioner,  Mr.  Bruce  Nowlin. 

Mr.  Nowlin.  There  is  very  little  left  for  me  to  say.  I  hope  to  be  on  the  trip. 
I  think  after  we  have  gone  over  this  country  and  it  has  been  explained  to  you 
that  we  can  show  you  country — we  can  talk  it  over  better  on  the  trip.  There 
is  one  thing  in  regard  to  park  extension.  The  game  and  fish  commission  oper- 
ates now  in  the  sale  of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses.  The  last  Legislature  gave 
the  game  commission  more  power  than  ever  before.  The  game  commission  has 
some  wonderful  things  lined  up  for  the  next  few  years.  The  game  commission 
is  looking  ahead  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the  loss  of  game  herds  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  Goppert.  I  thank  you  for  the  people  of  Cody  and  Wyoming  for  your 
presence  here.  It  is  the  feeling  that  this  territory  will  not  add  to  the  park 
and  extension  will  be  a  detriment  to  the  game  and  dude  industries  of  Wyoming. 
The  present  Government  authorities  have  done  a  good  job  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  If  this  area  is  developed  so  that  people  can  get  about  easily,  it  will  no 
longer  be  a  wilderness  area.  Without  mountain  passes  it  would  not  be  a  wilder- 
ness area..  It  is  possible  under  the  laws  of  this  country  to  maintain  a  wilder- 
ness area  in  a  national  forest.  Certainly  it  is  not  necessary  to  change  the 
administration  to  keep  it  a  wilderness  area.  Unless  you  desire  to  hear  men 
who  will  reiterate  what  has  been  said,  we  are  through. 

Doctor  Pearson.  Unless  there  are  others  to  be  heard,  will  go  on  with 
our  trip. 

Mr.  Larom.  This  meeting  has  been  arranged  so  that  no  one  else  could  give 
evidence.  Last  year  I  was  chairman  and  saw  to  it  that  both  sides  were  repre- 
sented. This  courtesy  was  not  extended  this  year.  The  list  of  24  speakers 
was  made  up  and  no  one  else  was  invited.  I  would  like  to  submit  a  written 
report  on  another  angle.  WTe  are  still  friends  in  Cody.  I  am  fighting  for  the 
creation  of  a  wilderness  area  and  years  ago  found  that  the  Park  Service  was 
the  best  to  keep  a  place  as  a  wilderness  area.  By  constant  talking  with  Mr. 
Albright  and  Mr.  Mather  and  the  Forest  Service,  this  matter  became  a  question 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  It  was  a  question  as  to  which  was  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils.  I  don't  want  to  see  that  country  in  control  of  anyone. 
I  want  it  left  as  it  is.  In  going  to  the  Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Service, 
it  is  a  question  of  getting  the  best  deal.  The  Park  Service  seemed  to  offer  the 
best  proposition.  In  order  to  get  the  wilderness  area  we  had  to  forget  hunting. 
The  Forest  Service  could  not  give  us  adequate  protection  at  that  time — the 
protection    program    was    not    fully    in    operation.      You    have    already    heard 
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speeches  from  12  different  people — territory  excluded  for  resources — that  the 
wool  growers  by  Wilson  will  not  desire  sheep  grazing  here.  Senator  Cooper 
wants  you  to  have  a  wilderness  area  with  hunting.  I  do  not  feel  that  10  or  20 
years  from  now  we  can  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too.  With  the  advance  of  the 
airplane,  people  will  come  into  our  game  areas  and  do  their  hunting.  Unless 
the  wilderness  is  strictly  established,  there  will  be  no  wilderness  area  in  ten 
years.  The  State  of  Wyoming  will  benefit  by  a  wilderness  area.  The  Parle 
Service  offers  protection  through  congressional  act.  I  would  rather  have  half 
my  cake  and  lose  some  hunting.  Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  Jackson 
country  with  the  beauties  there  were  there.  With  Jenny  Lake — the  hotel  there. 
We  have  one  more  lake  for  good  fishing.  Will  that  country  remain  a  wilderness 
area  just  because  you  wish  it  V  We  would  fool  ourselves.  Mondell's  bill  of  1918 
called  for  a  survey.  That  bill  passed  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  went  up  for  final  action  in  the  Senate.  No  one  in  Wyoming  took  the 
trouble  to  do  anything  about  it.  I  drafted  a  resolution  on  wrapping  paper  and 
sent  it  to  Washington  and  defeated  it.  Yet  I  am  condemned  for  being  pro-park. 
The  situation  is  this :  I  frankly  believe  that  in  10  or  15  years  from  now  no  such 
thing  as  a  wilderness  area  will  exist,  due  to  commercial  interests,  airplanes, 
etc.,  which  we  can  not  control.  I  believe  that  Wyoming  with  a  wilderness  area 
regulated  by  the  national  park  or  national  forest  will  benefit  from  such  a 
wilderness. 

The  trap  for  game — the  10,000-foot  divide — the  elk  go  southwest  when  hunters 
go  into  the  Thorofare,  as  the  only  egress  is  southwest.  We  decided  that  the 
country  must  be  closed  and  it  has  been  closed  for  12  years.  There  was  a 
doubling  of  elk.  Personally  I  believe  the  Thorofare  opening  is  a  good  thing 
for  hunters  but  not  for  elk.  The  country  has  not  been  properly  policed — there 
is  not  sufficient  money  for  wardens.  Every  hunter  who  wanted  to  go  into  the 
closed  territory  knew  where  the  wardens  were.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  game 
department,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  State  that  they  could  not  provide  enough 
money  to  protect  the  game  preserves.  Now  the  question  before  you  gentlemen 
is  to  decide  whether  it  is  better  to  preserve  it  as  a  wilderness  area  without 
hunting  or  better  to  leave  it  to  luck  that  it  will  remain  one.  WTe  should  settle 
this  question.  This  is  the  third  commission.  On  the  Bechler  River  project,  if 
that  territory  is  eliminated  from  Yellowstone  National  Park,  it  automatically 
becomes  part  of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  It  is  still  national  forest,  still  Govern- 
ment land.  Water  that  is  in  that  country  should  not  go  outside  the  State  unless 
the  State  of  Wyoming  makes  the  other  State  pay  for  it.  Most  of  the  water  of 
Jackson  Lake  goes  out.  If  the  Bechler  River  is  wanted  by  Idaho,  they  should 
pay  for  the  water.  We  should  get  everything  that  is  coming  to  us.  Any  land 
included  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  should  be  traded  for  public  domain. 
This  would  satisfy  the  cattlemen,  wool  growers,  and  dude  outfits.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  deserve  to  receive 
wilderness  areas  and  should  not  be  deprived  of  it. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Are  there  other  people  who  would  not  oppose  this  extension? 

Mr.  Larom.  There  are  people  home  in  bed — some  not  sufficiently  interested — 
some  who  do  not  care  to  speak.     They  are  not  opposed  to  the  proposition. 

Doctor  Pearson.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  who  care  to  send  statements 
in  care  of  the  national  park  office.  These  should  be  sent  in  by  July  20.  Mr. 
Larom  you  touched  on  a  wilderness  area. 

Mr.  Larom.  We  have  in  this  district  a  wilderness  area  already. 

(Mr.  Ringland  explained  nature  of  Forest  Service — three  classes  of  areas.) 

Doctor  Morgan.  Would  this  leave  a  wilderness  area?  How  many  would 
favor  the  protection  of  the  area  from  commercial  exploitation,   from  cutting 
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roads,  building  hotels,  etc.,  but  have  it  left  under  the  supervision  of  the  game 
commission  except  that  the  natural  resources  would  be  left  under  the  national 
forest. 

Mr.  Ringland.  There  is  a  bill  to  protect  abuse  of  mineral  entries. 

Mr.  Kneipp.  The  bill  failed  in  the  House.  Mining  locations  have  been  mis- 
used for  summer  homes,  filling  stations,  etc. 

Doctor  Brownell.  One  location  near  Los  Angeles  where  a  mining  claim  was 
taken  up  to  mine  boulders. 

Mr.  Kneipp.  It  took  three  years  to  cancel  the  location  used  for  a  filling 
station. 

Doctor  Morgan.  There  might  be  a  way  of  leaving  this  out  of  the  park  and 
yet  having  it  protected.    How  many  would  favor  this? 

Mr.  Larom.  The  Forest  Service  can  not  guarantee  protection  of  a  wilderness 
area.  It  is  a  matter  of  policy  and  regulation  in  the  Forest  Service.  The  next 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  change  the  policy.  It  is  against  the  policy  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  do  anything  by  congressional  act.  The  Park  Service 
offers  the  protection  of  congressional  act.     The  Forest  Service  does  not. 

Mr.  Martin.  There  is  a  nigger  in  the  woodpile  in  the  Park  Service.  They 
guarantee  they  will  leave  this  in  wilderness  area  "  except  by  act  of  Congress." 

Mr.  Albright.  Is  that  term  in? 

Mr.  Ringland.  It  is. 

(Term  found  to  be  in  older  draft  and  not  in  present  one.) 

Mr.  Larom.  There  is  only  one  security  we  have  and  that  is  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. We  might  as  well  take  the  word  of  the  Park  Service  as  the  Forest 
Service.     If  you  withdraw  the  "  act  of  Congress  "  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  that  they  are  creating  this  wilderness  except  by 
act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Ringland.  No  hotel  or  resort  can  be  put  in  except  by  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Martin.  Why  don't  they  say  there  can  be  no  roads,  hotels,  etc.? 

(Mr.  Albright  read  provision.) 

Mr.  Rumsey.  According  to  Mr.  Larom,  one  would  think  there  is  no  wilder- 
ness area  in  Yellowstone  Park  without  the  acquisition  of  this  area.  There  is 
plenty  of  this  area  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Mr.  Albright  has  said  there  is  a 
beautiful  area  near  Bechler  Meadow  which  you  couldn't  cover  in  seven  days. 

Mr.  Larom.  There  is  no  wilderness  area  in  the  Yellowstone  designated  as 
such.  There  is  no  area  in  Yellowstone  in  which  a  road  can  not  be  built. 
The  Park  Service  can  develop  any  part  of  Yellowstone  Park.  Any  other  area 
added  must  by  act  of  Congress  have  no  roads  or  hotels. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  want  Mr.  Larom  to  know  that  I  helped  oppose  the  Mondell 
bill  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Albright.  An  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  is 
best  illustrated  by  something  that  occurred  in  Casper  three  years  ago  after 
the  1925  commission  came  through.  Jackson  Hole  sent  a  delegation  around 
making  addresses  against  the  extension  program.  The  Casper  Tribune-Herald 
undertook  to  get  an  expression  from  the  people  of  Wyoming,  so  opened  up 
their  columns  for  a  month  or  two  and  asked  proponents  of  the  park  to  express 
their  views ;  also,  opponents.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  then  people  voted. 
When  the  vote  was  polled  it  stood  69  against  and  57  for.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  people  of  Wyoming  don't  know  about  this  and  it  doesn't  affect  them  in 
their  daily  lives.  The  group  of  sportsmen  is  interested — also  the  livestock 
men — and  there  are  expressions  from  these  groups.  I  think  the  large  group 
of  people  would  favor  extension.  I  toured  the  State  myself  and  received  many 
resolutions  in  favor.     There  are  remarkably  few  editorial  expressions  against 
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ex i elision.  I  think  the  sentiment,  based  on  knowledge  of  the  country,  is 
represented  here,  but  not  that  of  the  whole  State. 

Most  of  the  elk  in  other  States  have  come  from  Wyoming.  The  National 
Tark  Service  is  not  opposed  to  hunting.  AVe  killed  100  buffaloes  last  year.  We 
are  not  opposed  to  slaughtering  if  game  can  not  he  kept  down  otherwise.  Too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  death  of  elk.  There  are  bad  years 
after  the  hunting  season.  No  one  can  gage  when  a  hard  winter  will  come. 
You  can  not  handle  elk  hunting  by  what  is  going  to  happen  next  year.  We 
have  been  liberal  with  guides.  There  will  never  be  a  saddle-horse  concession. 
The  National  Park  Service  does  not  give  concessions  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
We  keep  track  of  people  coming  in  and  going  out  for  our  records  and  also  to 
trace  criminals.     There  is  no  checking  of  saddle-horse  parties. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  has  been  dependent  on  the  fish  hatcheries  of  the 
park.  We  take  care  of  all  fish  planting  in  the  park,  in  the  Teton  country. 
We  certainly  know  what  the  word  cooperation  means.  After  all,  the  park  has 
been  there  many  years  and  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  State.  The  meas- 
ure of  its  importance  was  given  by  Mr.  Pearson  who  said  that  for  every  7 
who  hunted,  75  went  in  to  enjoy.     That  is  the  meat  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Ringland.  Mr.  Albright,  what  you  said  about  sentiment  interested  me. 
What  is  the  attitude  of  the  people  now  in  the  Tetons? 

Mr.  Albright.  When  you  go  down  there  you  will  see  very  happy  people. 

Doctor  Pearson.  I  want  to  express  appreciation  for  those  who  came  to  at- 
tend this  hearing.     Mrs.  Marshall  wants  to  speak. 

Mrs.  Marshall.  I  represent  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  We 
are  interested  in  the  national  parks — we  love  them.  If  it  were  not  for  our 
children  we  would  not  care.  In  1927  I  went  over  the  Bechler  country  and 
now  I  have  traveled  from  New  York  out  here  again  to  see  what  the  people 
are  doing  for  the  national  park  and  what  you  are  willing  to  sacrifice  yourself 
for  the  national  park. 
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February  3,  1930,  10.30  a.  m. 

The  chairman  (Doctor  Browned)  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  Senator  Kendrick  and 
Governor  Emerson  with  us,  we  will  first  take  up  the  proposed  change  in  the 
southeast  corner  and  along  the  south  line,  and  Senator  Kendrick  will  speak. 

(The  proposed  change  in  boundary  was  explained  to  the  Senator  by  reference 
to  a  map  hanging  on  the  wall.) 

Senator  Kendrick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  few  telegrams,  several  resolu- 
tions, and  several  individual  letters  which  I  will  ask  to  have  included  in  the 
record.  In  case  other  witnesses  have  received  copies  of  these  communications 
and  desire  to  have  them  printed  in  the  record  it  will  be  entirely  agreeable  to 
omit  these  I  have.  There  will  no  doubt  bo  duplications  unless  this  precaution 
is  taken. 

The  list  follows : 

A  telegram  from  the  mayor  of  Casper  and  the  clerk  of  the  city  council  of 
Casper,  protesting  against  the  extension. 

A  telegram  from  Perry  W.  Jenkins,  also  protesting.  Mr.  Jenkins  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Public  Land  Commission  and  probably  his  name  is 
familiar  to  many  of  you. 

A  telegram  from  the  Powder  River  Post  No.  991,  American  Legion,  Casper, 
protesting  strongly  against  this  extension. 

Also  resolutions  as  follows: 
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From  the  Lions  Club  of  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  two  resolutions  signed  by  Bruce 
Nowlin  who  is  chairman  of  that  commission. 

From  the  Casper  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

From  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Casper,  signed  by  Mr.  Van  Oosten, 
president. 

Letters  as  follows : 

From  M.  L.  Bishop,  jr.,  secretary  of  the  Natrona  County  Woolgrowers' 
Association,  Casper ;  Mr.  Nowlin,  State  game  and  fish  commissioner ;  Mr.  Malone, 
cashier  of  the  Security  State  Bank  of  Basin,  Wyo.,  s'gned  by  Mr.  Jones,  presi- 
dent, and  A.  L.  Hayden,  secretary ;  H.  A.  Churchill,  State  game  and  fish  com- 
missioner, of  Sheridan.  Another  letter  from  Mr.  Piersall,  of  the  Izaak  WTalton 
League  of  Midwest,  Wyo. ;  also  Marion  P.  Wheeler  of  Casper. 

All  of  these  communications  are  in  the  form  of  protests  that  I  have  noted. 
I  also  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Irving  Larom,  of  Valley,  Wyo.,  which  is  the 
only  communication  that  has  reached  me  recommending  or  indorsing  the 
plan  of  extension. 

I  may  say  in  advance,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  notice  of  this  hearing 
reached  me  I  promptly  prepared  and  mailed  copies  to  such  citizens  of  my 
State  as  I  thought  would  be  sufficiently  interested  to  wish  to  be  heard.  The 
letter  from  Mr.  Larom  is  an  answer  to  one  of  these  notices. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Larom  I  am  complying  with  his  request 
that  the  letter  be  read  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  WTyoming  view  the  proposed  extension,  as 
they  have  viewed  similar  questions  in  the  past,  from  a  national  stand- 
point. It  will  be  recalled  that  a  few  years  ago  a  request  was  made  that 
the  Teton  Mountains,  including  something  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
acres,  should  be  dedicated  as  a  national  park.  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary  there  was  then,  as  there  is  now,  very  widespread  objection  to  the 
dedication  of  any  more  of  our  domain  for  national  parks.  Those  who  had 
to  do  with  the  final  transfer  will  recall  that  in  spite  of  the  sentiment  against 
the  proposal  those  of  us  who  were  speaking  for  the  State  were  convinced  of 
the  advisability  and  even  wisdom  of  dedicating  the  Teton  Range  as  the  Wyom- 
ing National  Park.  In  this  case,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  divine  hand  had  long  ago 
fashioned  this  sublime  mountain  range  with  its  masterpiece  of  landscape  and 
its  panorama  of  lakes,  forests,  and  rushing  streams,  to  be  used  perpetually 
as  a  playground  for  the  children  of  men,  not  only  for  the  present  generation 
but  for  unnumbered  generations  yet  unborn. 

On  one  occasion,  in  pleading  with  my  people  at  home  to  agree  to  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  territory  as  a  park.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  need  could  not 
be  localized,  it  could  not  be  confined  to  a  community,  to  a  county,  or  to  a 
commonwealth,  but  the  need  would  prove  to  be  national  in  scope ;  that  its 
fame  would  extend  even  to  lands  across  the  sea,  and  those  who  visited  it 
would  find  renewed  vigor  and  health  and  even  inspiration  of  mind.  Therefore 
as  it  seemed  to  me.  our  line  of  duty  was  to  acquiesce  in  this  transfer  and 
thus  fulfill  what  had  already  been  ordained. 

If  I  may  ask  your  indulgence,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  that  for  many 
years  I  had  been  convinced  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  course,  and  insisted 
only  that  no  arbitrary  action  should  be  taken  until  the  people  living  under 
the  shadow  of  these  mountains  had  given  their  approval,  and  personally  I 
had  never  a  doubt  that  they  would  finally  agree  whole-heartedly  to  the  plan. 

As  we  turn  to  the  proposal  under  consideration,  we  find  no  such  compelling 
reason  for  the  change  as  prevailed  in  the  previous  case.  When  this  question 
was  first  called  to  my  attention  I  supposed  it  involved  an  extension  to  include 
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limited  areas  around  the  borders  of  the  park.  It  had  been  my  privilege  at  one 
time  to  visit  the  park  line  and  on  that  trip  taken  on  horseback  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  places  where  the  line  crossed  impassable  canyons,  in  some 
cases  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  perfectly  smooth,  level  but  narrow 
divides.  Obviously  any  change  involving  limited  areas  that  would  provide  a 
more  satisfactory  topography  in  the  location  of  the  line  might  very  well  be 
made,  but  at  that  time  I  had  no  idea  the  extension  included  the  enormous  area, 
220,000  acres,  as  proposed  in  this  plan.  No  doubt  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  a  tremendous  demand  to  make  upon  a  State  to  slice  from  her  domain 
220,000  acres  that  will  never  in  the  future,  under  any  circumstances,  prove 
directly  beneficial  to  the  State  involved.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  State 
has  already  contributed  so  generously  to  the  recreation  grounds  of  the  Nation. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  territory  here  involved  is  entirely  unproductive 
in  the  way  of  material  resources.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  page  of  the  records  of 
our  undeveloped  State  serves  as  a  reminder  that  no  man  can  say  as  to  what 
wealth  any  of  the  territory  will  produce  in  the  years  to  come.  This  is  more 
strikingly  true  of  our  mountains  than  of  our  plains.  If  it  be  claimed  that  this 
territory  should  be  maintained  as  a  primitive  forest,  a  wilderness  area,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  forest  supervision,  up  to  the  present  time 
this  purpose  has  been  fully  consummated.  If  the  primary  purpose  be  for  the 
conservation  of  the  game  it  is  but  necessary  to  point  out  that  no  State  in  the 
Union,  save  perhaps  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  has  so  splendidly  protected 
and  conserved  her  wild  life  as  has  this  young  State  of  Wyoming.  The  question 
of  the  number  of  elk  in  and  around  the  mountains  may  very  well  be  one  of 
conjecture.  I  have  never  believed  that  it  was  any  more  possible  to  count  the 
elk  than  it  is  possible  for  the  gatherer  of  statistics  in  the  United  States  to 
count  the  cattle  of  this  country.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  we  are  pro- 
tecting and  conserving  a.s  many  elk  in  the  Teton  Mountains  in  the  summer  time 
as  we  can  feed  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  be  indulged  to  say,  it  was  my  privilege  to  become  a 
citizen  of  Wyoming  when  it  was  still  a  Territory  and  when  large  areas  of  it 
were  indeed  primitive  land.  I  recall  that  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  Territory  was  its  wild  life.  It  was  primitive  and  trackless  save  for 
the  footprints  of  wild  life,  undomesticated  animals,  and  perhaps  Indian  ponies. 
It  was  indeed  a  big-game  paradise.  It  was  my  privilege  in  after  years,  serving 
side  by  side  in  the  State  senate  with  my  present  colleague  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  cooperation  with  other  members  to  aid  in  framing 
Wyoming's  first  game  law,  and  though  too  long  delayed  in  its  enactment  our 
game  law  has  proved  efficient.  It  is  a  source  of  genuine  satisfaction  to  the 
pioneers  of  Wyoming  and  the  lovers  of  her  game,  to  reflect  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  specimen  of  its  original  wild  life  that  has  not  been  perpetuated  and 
increased  under  the  provision  of  its  present  game  laws. 

If  the  claim  be  made  that  this  territory  is  up  to  the  standard  of  national 
parks,  in  so  far  as  I  know  I  concur  fully  in  this  viewpoint  and  I  may  say 
it  is  only  a  part  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  similar  territory  to  be 
found  on  every  mountain  range  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  From  this 
standpoint  it  would  be  just  as  consistent  to  include  in  the  national  park 
system  one-fourth  of  Wyoming's  66,000,000  acres.  Our  State  is  as  yet  but 
little  known  and  much  less  appreciated  according  to  its  merits,  but  increasing 
thousands  of  people  from  the  congested  centers  of  population  are  finding  recre- 
ation, health  and  strength  in  Wyoming  during  the  summer  months  as  they 
are  finding  these  benefits  in  California  and  Florida  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  Wyoming  has  not  considered  the  question  of 
national  parks  from  a  narrow  and  provincial  viewpoint.     Out  of  her  abund- 
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ance  she  has  given  generously  and  even  magnanimously.  As  I  believe  she  has 
dedicated  twice  as  much  of  her  territory  to  this  purpose  as  any  other  State 
in  the  Union  and  perhaps  a  larger  portion  than  all  of  the  other  States  com- 
bined. It  may  also  truthfully  be  said  that  she  has  dedicated  more  in  quality. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  unthinkable  that  those  in  authority  would 
even  propose  to  arbitrarily  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  any  territory  of  a  State, 
except  in  a  national  emergency,  when  such  transfer  was  opposed  by  the 
people  of  that  State.  If  I  understand  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  Wyoming  they  are  almost  universally  opposed  to  this  transfer  and  it  there- 
fore becomes  not  only  my  duty  but  my  responsibility  to  oppose  this  extension 
with  every  consistent  influence. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much.     Senator  Sullivan. 

Senator  Sullivan.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  should  have  nothing  to  say  in  this  matter 
other  than  to  coincide  with  what  Senator  Kendrick  has  already  stated.  I 
know  that  he  had  the  matter  well  in  hand  and  has  had  for  some  time.  I 
know  that  Governor  Emerson,  of  Wyoming,  will  speak  to  you  at  length.  Con- 
sequently I  will  only  say  that  I  coincide  with  what  Senator  Kendrick  has 
stated.  I  also  received  a  number  of  telegrams  and  resolutions  passed  by 
various  bodies  of  the  State  of  WTyoming,  many  of  which  I  have  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  have  asked  that  they  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
Senate. 

Now,  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  not  going  into  the  State  of  Wyoming 
to  take  away  our  holdings  and  our  lands  from  us.  WTe  are  not  going  to  be 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  at  least  saying  that  we  most  unanimously  protest 
against  the  taking  away  of  these  lands  which  of  right  belong  to  us.  Our 
people  to-day  are  most  unanimous  with  very  few  exceptions.  We  have  given 
liberally  to  the  national  parks.  We  are  friendly  to  the  national  park  and  its 
management.  We  will  stand  by  them  in  every  way;  but  when  they  undertake 
to  take  away  that  land  now  from  the  State  of  Wyoming  we  will  most  assuredly 
protest  against  it. 

Governor  Emerson.  May  I  interrupt  to  say  that  Congressman  Carter  is  here? 

Mr.  Carter.  I  have  here  quite  a  few  letters,  resolutions,  and  telegrams  from 
all  over  the  State  of  Wyoming.  As  Senator  Kendrick  said  that  there  might  be 
a  duplication,  I  will  ask  that  those  which  are  not  duplicates  be  put  in  the 
record. 

The  protests  which  I  have  are  as  follows :  A  letter  from  the  Izaac  Walton 
League  of  the  State  of  W'yoming ;  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  public  lands  commission  appointed  by  the  President ;  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Casper  Rod  and  Gun  Club ;  a  resolution  from  Bruce  Nowlin 
on  behalf  of  the  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission;  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Natrona  County  Woolgrowers'  Association ;  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  Wyoming  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission  ;  a  telegram  from  the  mayor 
of  Casper ;  a  letter  from  Doctor  Carpenter,  one  of  the  noted  sportsmen  of  the 
city  of  Casper ;  a  telegram  from  the  Women's  Club  of  Rock  Springs ;  a  telegram 
from  the  American  Legion  Posts  of  Natrona  County ;  a  letter  from  a  member 
of  the  State  game  and  fish  commission  ;  a  telegram  from  the  Lions  Club  of  the 
city  of  Rawlins. 

Every  letter,  telegram,  or  resolution  which  I  have  received  is  in  the  form  of  a 
protest.  I  have  received  no  letters,  telegrams,  or  resolutions  that  are  in  favor 
of  this  proposed  extension  of  the  boundary  of  Yellowstone  Park. 

Now.  I  heartily  indorse  the  sentiments  and  views  expressed  by  Senator 
Kendrick,  and  in  particular  that  part  of  his  address  in  which  he  said  that  the 
State  of  Wyoming  and  the  Nation  in  general  will  be  better  served  by  having 
this  territory  remain  under  the  Forest  Service  than  under  the  Park  Service. 
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There  will  no  doubt  be  an  argument  advanced  here  saying  that  this  is  not  an 
encroachment  upon  State  rights ;  that  it  is  just  an  exchange  of  lands  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  under  its  forest  bureau,  and  the  Park  Service. 
I  know  you  gentlemen  will  not  be  deceived  by  that.  I  know  this  plan  is  an 
encroachment  upon  State  rights.  If  this  land  to-day  were  under  the  control 
of  the  Park  Service,  and  should  they  build  any  hotels  or  improvements  of  any 
kind,  it  would  not  be  subject  to  taxation  by  the  State  of  Wyoming ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  if  it  remained  in  the  Forest  Service  and  any  hotels  or  lodges  or 
anything  like  that  were  built  under  the  present  law  it  would  be  subject  to 
taxation  by  the  State  of  Wyoming.  If  it  were  now  in  the  Yellowstone  Park 
we  would  lose  jurisdiction  over  our  game  animals ;  as  it  is  now  we  have 
jurisdiction  combined  with  the  Forest  Service  and  if  it  were  now  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  the  citizens  of  Wyoming  could  not  get  a  permit  to  build  a  home  there 
under  the  limited  acreage  which  is  now  given  by  the  Forest  Service.  So  we  do 
lose  some  of  our  sovereignty  if  this  were  given  to  the  national  park. 

Now,  my  views  in  regard  to  this  subject  are  identical  with  what  President 
Hoover,  then  Secretary  of  Commerce,  said  in  an  address  in  October,  1925, 
before  the  national  convention  of  railroads  and  utilities.  While  it  was  not 
this  identical  problem,  the  point  involved  is  the  same.  I  would  like  to  read 
at  this  time  from  his  address  the  following: 

"  If  you  believe  the  authority  of  your  States  can  not  protect  your  citizens 
from  injustice  and  exploitation,  you  should  be  ready  to  step  aside  and  let 
someone  else  assume  the  burden  too  weighty  for  State  shoulders.  I  can 
imagine  no  more  profound  invasion  on  State  sovereignty  than  such  a  system. 
WTithin  the  lifetime  of  men  we  shall  have  150,000,000  people.  The  infinite 
energies  of  this  great  mass  of  humanity  will  be  dulled  and  their  progress 
stopped  if  we  are  to  attempt  their  government  from  Washington.  I  believe 
there  is  no  surer  method  of  sapping  the  freedom  of  self-government  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility  of  our  own  citizens  than  unnecessary  extension  of 
Federal  control. 

"  It  becomes  our  duty  to  examine  every  proposed  step  in  this  direction,  and 
when  a  resolute  necessity  does  not  impel  we  must  oppose  it  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  the  preservation  of  self-government.  I  have  said  in  another  con- 
nection that,  after  all,  the  object  of  our  whole  social  and  economic  system 
is  the  family — the  home  with  its  independence,  its  freedom,  and  its  comfort ; 
and  if  we  are  to  set  up  more  systems  of  alien  regulation  and  bureaucratic 
dominations,  we  shall  inevitably  undermine  many  of  these  treasured  essentials 
of  life.  It  is  a  part  of  the  fullness  of  life  that  we  should  live  and  participate 
in  the  government  of  our  local  communities— local  government  that  neither 
wishes  its  responsibility  onto  a  centralized  bureaucracy  nor  allows  centralized 
bureaucracy  to  dictate  to  that  local  government,  nor  do  I  believe  the  people 
of  our  communities  have  yet  become  so  supine  or  so  careless  of  the  fundamental 
advantages  of  self-government  that  they  are  ready  to  surrender  control  of  their 
most  intimate  concerns  to  a  paternal  Government,  however  wise  and  powerful." 

Those  are  identically  my  views  on  this  subject.  I  feel  that  the  people  of 
Wyoming  are  just  about  fed  up  on  having  prefects  from  Washington  come  out 
to  our  State  and  tell  us  how  to  conduct  our  affairs. 

Governor  Emerson.  I  find  myself  able  to  confirm  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  members  of  our  congressional  delegation  relative  to  the  sentiment  of  Wyo- 
ming people  upon  the  subject  before  you.  As  we  are  endowed  with  only  one 
Congressman  by  reason  of  the  small  population  of  Wyoming,  you  heard  all 
members  of  the  delegation  representing  Wyoming  in  the  Congress. 
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The  sentiment  they  expressed  is  the  sentiment  of  Wyoming  with  the  excep- 
tion, so  far  as  my  information  goes,  of  two  men.  The  letter  upon  this  subject 
from  one  of  these  men,  Mr.  Larom,  was  read  into  the  record  by  Senator 
Kendrick.  The  other  individual  in  Wyoming  that  I  believe  is  in  harmony  with 
the  proposed  extension  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  park  is  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Larom.  Outside  of  these  two  individuals,  as  far  as  all  the  information  I 
have  extends  (and  I  am  sure  that  I  know  the  sentiment  of  my  State  well), 
there  is  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  park  in  the  southeast  corner  as  pro- 
posed to  follow  the  mountain  divides.  This  opposition  is  presented  in  con- 
crete form  by  the  Wyoming  chapters  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 
This  league,  as  you  know,  is  heartily  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
game  resources  of  the  Nation.  The  Wyoming  chapters  are  no  exception,  and 
they  wish  to  see  the  game  resources  of  Wyoming  properly  protected.  It  is 
their  definite  conviction  that  this  extension  as  proposed  would  be  very  detri- 
mental to  the  game  interests  of  Wyoming. 

The  W'yoming  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission  is  definitely  opposed  to 
the  extension.  This  commission  is  composed  of  six  of  our  representative  cit- 
izens, and  these  six  represent  the  different  interests  of  Wyoming.  One  is  a 
livestock  man,  one  is  an  owner  of  a  dude  ranch  and  a  lover  of  game,  one  is  a 
practicing  dentist,  the  president  of  the  commission  is  a  prominent  business 
man,  and  the  other  two  represent  important  business  and  industry  of  Wyoming. 
They  are  all  interested  in  game  matters.  They  are  unanimously  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  the  park.  Such  commercial  clubs  of  the  State  and  civic  or- 
ganizations as  have  put  themselves  on  record  are  definitely  opposed  to  the 
extension,  as  will  be  evidenced  by  the  showings  that  have  now  gone  into  the 
record.  I  have  communications  along  the  same  line  as  those  presented  by 
Senator  Kendrick  and  Congressman  Carter,  and  I  will  not  presume  to  dupli- 
cate those  showings  as  now  in  the  record.  I  say,  without  peradventure  of 
doubt,  that  with  the  exception,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  two  men,  the  sentiment 
in  Wyoming  is  definitely  opposed  to  this  proposed  extension  of  Yellowstone 
Park. 

Is  that  opposition  founded  upon  sound  premises? 

I  am  sure  it  is.  I  lived  about  half  of  my  life  in  Michigan.  I  have  lived 
a  little  over  25  years  in  Wyoming.  By  profession  I  am  a  civil  engineer.  In 
the  practice  of  that  profession  I  have  had  occasion  to  become  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  State  which  I  now  serve  as  chief  executive.  In  that 
experience  I  have  been  able  to  learn  things  about  Wyoming,  its  resources, 
and  its  wild  life ;  and  I  feel  from  the  knowledge  I  have  that  the  opposition 
on  the  part  of  Wyoming  folks  is  well  founded. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  is  more  of  an  advocate  of  the  great  Yellowstone 
National  Park  than  myself.  There  is  rarely  a  year  goes  by  that  I  do  not 
find  opportunity  to  go  through  Yellowstone  Park.  Its  canyons  and  its  geysers, 
the  wonderful  falls  of  Yellowstone,  Yellowstone  Lake  and  River,  and  all  the 
ether  wonderful  attractions  that  have  been  placed  within  that  rather  limited 
area  seem  to  have  been  placed  there  for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose  I  believe 
is  for  the  enjoyment  of  people  from  everywhere  of  the  scenic  and  recreational 
advantages  that  are  afforded  by  the  park.  I  could  see  good  reason  why 
another  area  which  encompasses  the  Teton  Mountains,  the  Grand  Teton, 
Mount  Moran,  Jenny  and  Leigh  Lakes,  and  those  other  wonderful  scenic 
gems  at  their  base — I  can  see  reason  why  that  area  should  be  set  aside  to 
he  preserved  as  a  park  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  people  from  everywhere, 
including  those  from  Wyoming.  But  when  I  come  to  this  area  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  incorporated  in  the  main  Yellowstone  National  Park,  I  can  not 
|   see  sound  reason.     It  is  mountain  area  very  much  similar  to  the  great  areas 
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of  country  in  Wyoming  that  are  in  our  mountain  recesses ;  but  what  special 
attractions  exist  in  this  area  to  give  basis  for  its  inclusion  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  I  have  been  unable  to  determine.  There  are  areas  in  the 
park  now,  wilderness  areas,  that  people  can  get  into  from  the  established 
lines  of  travel  that  have  the  same  kind  of  mountains,  the  same  kind  of  terrain 
as  this  territory.  Those  are  in  addition  to  the  particular  attractions  that 
exist  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Why  stretch  out  and  change  from  the  domain 
of  the  Forest  Service  to  the  national  park  this  additional  area? 

Folks  will  sometimes  say,  "Well,  what  is  the  difference?  It  just  changes 
this  area  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  National  Park  Service?  "  To  those  who  know,  there  is  a  decided  difference. 
When  the  area  goes  into  the  national  park  (if  it  should)  the  door  will  be 
closed  to  anything  but  just  the  right  to  look  upon  nature  as  it  stands;  the 
door  will  be  closed  to  any  hunting.  I  am  going  to  contend  a  little  later 
that  the  game  question  should  be  the  keynote  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  this  particular  extension.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Park  Service.  The  Forest  Service  lends 
itself  to  reasonable  development  in  different  ways;  it  allows  hunting,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out  to  you.  A  rancher  or  a  farmer  might  be  able 
to  go  into  the  forest  under  permit  and  get  poles  for  his  buildings.  He  may 
not  get  it  in  this  territory  because  it  is  too  far  away  from  any  settlement. 
But  if  it  should  happen  that  any  part  of  the  territory  could  be  best  served 
by  allowing  the  cutting  of  timber  in  a  reasonable  way  the  Forest  Service 
could  permit  that;  but  all  of  these  things  are  excluded  when  it  goes  into  the 
national  park. 

I  am  sure  there  are  sound  reasons  for  expression  such  as  Congress- 
man Carter  has  given  against  shutting  out  any  reasonable  advantage  that 
might  come  from  the  use  of  the  territory.  I  am  unable  to  see  any  sound 
reasons  why  any  of  the  area  should  be  included  in  the  park  except  possibly, 
as  Senator  Kendrick  has  said,  there  might  be  adjustment  in  the  boundary 
in  a  very  small  degree,  so  that  same  could  be  better  defined  and  possibly 
include  a  limited  area  having  real  national  park  features  A  stream  designating 
a  line  of  boundary  will  be  something  that  will  stand  out  and  will  be  very 
definitely  determined,  but  when  you  follow  one  of  these  mountain  divides — 
unless  you  are  really  an  accomplished  mountaineer — you  would  often  hardly 
know  upon  which  side  of  the  divide  you  might  be  in  a  good  many  situations 
in  that  territory. 

The  prime  argument  against  this  extension  would  come  from  consideration 
of  game  conservation.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  killing  of  game  is  often  a  con- 
servation measure.  It  is  true  that  unless  the  herds  are  kept  within  reason- 
able bounds,  there  is  going  to  come  a  time  when  they  will  overrun  their  range 
In  the  comparatively  humane  method  of  control  by  hunting  to  a  reasonable 
extent  we  will  find  in  Wyoming  help  toward  the  conservation  of  a  large  part 
of  the  great  herds  of  elk  possessed  by  the  State. 

This  territory  is  high.  Looking  on  the  map  this  morning  I  found  an  8,000- 
foot  contour  was  right  down  at  the  present  southeast  corner  of  the  park, 
indicating  that  practically  all  of  the  area  in  the  proposed  extension  is  over 
8,000  feet,  going  from  that  to  elevations  much  above  timber  line.  This  is 
good  summer  range  territory  for  elk;  it  is  good  fall  range  until  they  are  driven 
out  by  the  snows.  The  advantage  of  hunting  in  that  territory  would  come  in 
different  ways.  First,  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  limiting  the  herds  by  reason- 
able killing,  and  then,  second,  probably  the  greatest  advantage  would  come 
through  the  scattering  of  the  herds  gathering  in  the  region   during  the  sum- 
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mer  and  remaining-  in  the  fall,  and  which  need  to  be  scattered  in  different 
directions  in  order  to  find  winter  and  spring  range  outside  of  this  area,  which 
is  too  high  in  itself  for  winter  range.  At  the  present  time  the  herd  is  being 
scattered  by  hunting.  Part  goes  down  into  Jackson  Hole,  part  goes  into  the 
North  Fork  country,  and  part  into  the  South  Fork  country.  I  understand  there 
is  good  winter  and  spring  range  in  both  the  North  and  South  Fork  country. 
There  is  some  good  winter  and  spring  range  in  Jackson  Hole.  The  State,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Biological  Survey,  at  times  is  required  to  carry  on  winter 
feeding  of  elk,  presumed  to  be  wild  animals.  It  seems  to  me  the  more  we  can 
keep  away  from  winter  feeding  of  elk  by  hay  the  more  we  are  keeping  our 
wild  game  wild,  as  game  should  be.  I  see  the  elk  in  thousands  on  these  winter 
feeding  grounds ;  they  run  over,  jump  over,  and  knock  over  all  kinds  of 
fences,  tear  into  the  haystacks,  and  can  hardly  be  driven  away.  In  other 
words,  as  they  come  down  into  the  winter  feeding  grounds  they  change  from 
wild  to  almost  domesticated  animals.  The  soundest  and  best  way  of  taking 
care  of  wild  game  it  to  provide  winter  and  spring  range  that  will  allow  them 
to  keep  away  from  the  habitation  of  man  and  be  wild,  as  they  are  presumed 
to  be.  Scattering  elk  during  the  hunting  season  among  the  different  areas 
providing  winter  and  spring  feeding  is  desirable. 

I  will  add  here  that  it  has  not  been  my  privilege  to  be  within  this  particular 
area,  but  I  know  from  what  has  been  told  me  and  from  my  observation,  from 
what  I  can  learn  as  an  engineer  from  the  topography  shown  by  maps  and  the 
general  information  that  comes  to  me,  that  this  region  is  very  much  like  thou- 
sands of  other  square  miles  in  Wyoming — without  any  particular  scenic  advan- 
tages that  are  not  found  in  other  thousands  of  square  miles  of  mountain  and 
forest  area.  But  it  happens  that  you  strike  right  into  the  heart  of  a  game 
situation  when  you  come  with  the  proposal  to  add  the  area  to  the  southeastern 
portion  of  Yellowstone  Park.  Here  is  an  area  that  is  naturally  a  good  hunting 
territory ;  that  is  not  winter  and  spring  range,  however,  even  though  it  is  a 
fine  habitat  for  elk  during  the  summer,  especially  the  latter  part  of  summer 
and  early  fall.  It  would  seem  that  this  area  is  particularly  made  for  hunting. 
It  happens  that  no  use  is  made  of  this  country  for  livestock  raising,  as  it  does 
not  provide  the  right  sort  of  terrain  for  the  grazing  of  livestock.  While  there 
is  little,  if  any,  threat  of  this  country  being  used  for  livestock  grazing,  it  is 
ideal  for  game  in  the  summer  and  early  fall,  even  though  of  little  or  no  value 
for  winter  and  spring  range.  Hunting  in  the  fall  will  scatter  the  animals  to 
places  where  they  will  find  winter  and  spring  range  in  its  natural  state  and 
this  will  allow  the  wild  game  to  continue  wild. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  present  any  further  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject  as  it  appeals  to  me  except  this :  I  wTas  elected  gover- 
nor upon  a  platform  of  constructive  development  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  and 
its  resources.  It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  work  out  a  balanced  program  for 
development  of  the  State.  I  fully  realize  the  advantages  of  the  great  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  I  am  a  lover  of  it.  I  fully  realize  the  advantages  of 
this  new  grand  Teton  national  park  of  Wyoming  and  am  a  lover  of  it.  I  want 
to  see  the  park  wrell  protected  and  have  its  proper  place  in  the  picture. 

I  want  to  see  the  dude-ranch  industry,  which  is  represented  by  Mr.  Larom, 
have  a  proper  place  in  the  development  of  Wyoming.  In  passing  I  might  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  park  were  extended  to  the  mountain  divide  at 
the  head  of  Thorofare  Creek  as  proposed,  it  would  come  within  14  miles  of 
Mr.  Larom's  dude  ranch.  Human  beings  seem  to  be  heir  to  the  failing  of 
looking  after  and  protecting  their  own  interests,  and  it  is  rather  evident  that 
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the  effect  of  this  extension  of  the  park  to  within  14  miles  of  Mr.  Larom's  dude 
ranch  would  he  of  considerable  advantage  to  him. 

We  want  to  see  the  game  continued  in  Wyoming  as  a  resource  of  the  State, 
bringing  to  us  certain  benefits  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  people,  the  same  as  to 
the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Then,  naturally,  we  want  to  see  any  reasonable  development  in  a  material 
way  of  the  State's  resources.  This  particular  area  would  never  be  available 
for  livestock  purposes,  for  it  is  not  fitted  for  such  use.  We  won't  expect  the 
farmer  to  come  up  there  and  get  a  few  poles  if  it  remains  as  a  forest  reserve 
because  it  is  too  far  away  from  farm  lands.  While  the  area  is  not  suited  to 
these  practical  uses,  we  do  find  it  well  adapted  to  reasonable  hunting  of  game 
as  a  very  helpful  economic  use.  The  situation  is  such  as  to  favor  game  pro- 
tection and  game  conservation  if  the  area  remains  without  the  park  and  a 
reasonable  program  of  hunting  is  allowed.  I  know  the  good  service  that  the 
members  of  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission  have  given  in  conserv- 
ing our  game  resources  in  a  practical  way.  This  nonpartisan  body,  without 
compensation  to  its  members,  meets  for  days  at  a  time  to  work  out  plans  for 
the  protection  of  the  game  resources  of  the  State.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
game  situation  will  be  served  best  by  the  use  of  this  country  for  game  during 
the  summer  season  and  the  scattering  of  the  game  to  winter  and  spring  range 
by  allowing  hunting  in  the  fall  season. 

In  working  out  a  balanced  program  for  Wyoming,  and  giving  the  parks 
their  proper  place,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  benefits  they  bring  to  my  State 
and  the  enjoyment  to  my  own  people  as  well  as  to  people  everywhere,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  proposed  extension,  if  it  should  go  anywhere  near  the  limits 
of  the  mountain  divide  at  the  head  of  Thorofare  Creek  and  the  Upper  Yellow- 
stone, would  be  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  my  own  State.  I  am 
equally  sure  that,  if  the  people  of  the  Nation  with  their  interest  in  Wyoming 
as  a  part  and  with  their  interest  in  the  game  resources  of  our  State,  really 
were  in  position  to  know  the  situation  from  the  ground  up.  they  would  concur 
with  our  people  that  the  proposed  extension  would  be  detrimental  rather  than 
beneficial  to  the  general  interests  of  all  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  It  is  very  interesting.  Now,  I 
think  we  have  no  one  else  to  call  on  directly,  but  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
anyone  interested   in   this  proposed  extension. 

Mr.  Ringland.  There  are  two  or  three  who  said  they  would  like  to  be  heard, 
but  they  did  not  state  whether  they  wanted  to  speak  on  the  Bechler  or  the 
Yellowstone. 

Mr.  Irving  Brant.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Ringland.  Do  you  represent  any  organization? 

Mr.  Brant.  No,  sir ;  I  represent  myself. 

The  question  was  raised  by  Senator  Kendrick  about  the  national  aspect 
versus  the  State  aspect  of  this  proposed  extension  of  the  park,  and  he  said 
that  he  was  looking  at  it  from  a  national  point  of  view,  but  I  did  not  discern 
any  national  arguments  either  in  his  talk  or  what  he  submitted;  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  entirely  from  a  State  point  of  view,  and  that  the  question  is 
whether  the  final  decision  will  be  made  from  a  State  point  of  view  or  a 
national  point  of  view. 

I  don't  want  to  talk  at  any  length  on  the  Wyoming  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission, but  the  argument  against  the  extension  of  the  park  into  the  Thorofare 
country  has  been  based  on  the  proposition  that  it  will  benefit  the  big  game  of 
that  country  if  the  territory  is  left  in  the  Forest  Service  with  hunting  allowed 
under  the  administration  of  the  fish  and  game  commission.  I  do  not  wish 
what  I  am  going  to  say  to  appear  as  any  reflection  on   the  Wyoming  Fish 
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and  Game  Commission,  but  I  want  to  show  wbat  happens  when  the  people 
of  Wyoming  get  what  they  want  in  the  matter  of  hunting  privileges  in  the 
State.  I  will  read  the  first  paragraph  of  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  26,  1929,  headed  "Massacring  antelopes." 

"  Accounts  have  just  reached  New  York  of  what  is  described  in  Wyoming 
newspapers  as  the  most  senseless  and  atrocious  slaughter  of  wild  animals 
that  has  ever  occurred  in  that  State  or  perhaps  in  the  Nation.  The  only  thing 
approaching  it  is  the  wholesale  destruction  of  buffaloes  a  half  century  ago. 
For  a  period  of  six  days,  early  this  month,  the  protection  on  the  antelope  which 
has  been  in  force  for  many  years  was  removed,  with  the  result  that  the  animals 
were  butchered  by  the  hundreds.  Medicine  Bow  alone  reported  more  than  a 
thousand  carcasses  of  antelopes  carried  through  that  town  in  automobiles  of 
hunters.  Cody  reported  upward  of  200  killed  in  that  neighborhood  on  a  single 
clay.  If  the  reports  in  the  Cody  Enterprise  and  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune 
and  Cheyenne  State  Leader  are  unbiased,  the  entire  affair  was  a  disgrace 
alike  to  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  to  the  self-styled  hunters  who  took  advantage 
of  the  blunder  of  the  Wyoming  State  Game  Commission  in  opening  the  season 
on  antelope." 

Now,  I  have  made  an  endeavor  to  check  up  on  the  number  of  antelope  killed 
in  Wyoming  during  those  six  days,  and  I  will  confine  it  to  the  Greybull  herd, 
which  is  the  largest  herd  in  the  United  States.  I  have  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Scott,  of  the  Wyoming  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  that  about  1,000  were 
killed.  I  told  him  that  I  bad  received  word  that  a  far  larger  number  were 
killed  of  the  Greybull  herd,  and  he  said  that  they  were  scattered  and  they 
began  to  come  back  a  week  or  two  after  the  hunt.  I  therefore  made  inquiries 
three  months  after  the  hunt  from  the  people  directly  at  hand,  the  Phelps  and 
Belden  ranchers,  on  whose  property  this  hunt  occurred,  and  they  gave  me 
these  figures :  That  out  of  3,000  antelope  in  the  Greybull  herd  at  the  beginning 
of  the  hunt  800  are  left.     I  submit  that  if  we  are  going  to  treat  the  Thorofare 

extension 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Belden  at  all? 
Mr.  Brant.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  Mr.  Belden  has  been  com- 
plaining of  the  depredations  upon  his  ranch  by  the  antelope. 

Mr.  Brant.  I  know  it,  and  the  situation  could  have  been  handled  without 
any  trouble  if  the  old  system  of  shooting  under  permit  had  been  continued. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  wThy  they  did  not  shoot  under  permit? 
Mr.  Brant.  I  know  that  there  was  a  great  outcry  all  over  the  State,  yes, 
and  in  the  galleries  of  the  legislature,  "  Give  us  an  open  season."  What  they 
would  like  now  is  an  open  season  on  moose  in  the  Thorofare  country,  where 
hunting  is  now  done  under  permit,  but  such  liberal  permit  that  it  is  my  guess 
(I  have  not  any  official  figures)  that  the  number  of  moose  in  this  wild-life  area 
which  we  want  to  get  into  Yellowstone  Park  is  steadily  diminishing  and  that 
they  are  on  the  road  to  extermination  there  just  as  the  elk  are  steadily  diminish- 
ing under  a  similar  system. 

M.  P.  Skinner,  former  Yellowstone  Park  naturalist,  is  undoubtedly  the  great- 
est authority  on  the  distribution  and  migration  of  the  elk,  and  he  gives  the 
decrease  in  elk  under  the  Wyoming  system — a  decrease  from  75,000  elk  in 
1900  to  25,000  in  1928. 

Now,  here  is  another  point.  One  of  the  speakers.  Senator  Kendrick  or 
Governor  Emerson,  I  am  not  sure  which,  advocated  a  water  course  as  a  na- 
tional-park boundary.  If  you  will  look  at  that  Snake  River  water  course 
you  will  see  where  it  forms  a  deep  notch  in  Yellowstone  Park.     On  the  map 
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it  is  marked  "  Big  game  ridge."  The  tendency  of  big  game  in  migrating  is  to 
follow  a  river  and  to  cross  it.  They  get  on  both  sides  of  it.  They  cover  their 
fall  and  winter  range  in  wandering  back  and  forth  in  that  way.  If  that  is 
taken  out  of  the  park  you  will  find  these  big  game  outfitters  of  Wyoming  will 
send  their  parties  up  into  the  apex  of  that  notch 

Mr.  Ringland.  Closed  for  many  years. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Closed  for  25  years. 

Mr.  Ringland.  There  is  no  hunting 

Mr.  Brant.  Under  what  regulation  is  that? 

Mr.  Ringland.  It  has  been  a  State  game  preserve  since  1905. 

Mr.  Brant.  If  that  is  taken  out  of  the  park  you  will  get  the  same  pressure 
for  opening  it  that  you  have  had  on  the  fish  and  game  commission  in  regard 
to  antelope. 

Mr.  Ringland.  I  do  not  follow.     For  25  years  it  has  been  a  preserve. 

Mr.  Brant.  You  can  see  the  principle  of  the  thing,  and  there  is  no  other 
public  issue  which  is  involved  in  the  matter.  It  is  simply  cutting  a  notch 
into  the  park.  And  as  to  the  Wyoming  Fish  and  Game  Commission,  its  regu- 
lation will  be  governed  by  its  attitude  toward  big  game  hunting.  The  prin- 
ciple of  a  notch  cut  into  a  park  is  bad,  and  it.  is  still  worse  if  that  notch 
is  formed  by  a  river.  I  can  not  think  of  any  possible  argument  for  the 
elimination  of  that  area  from  the  Yellowstone  Park  which  is  not  based  on  one 
of  two  propositions — either  that  it  should  be  eliminated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
big  game  hunters  or  that  it  should  be  done  in  order  to  compensate  the  Forest 
Service  for  having  other  land  transferred  to  the  park. 

Mr.  Ringland.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Snake  River? 

Mr.  Brant.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Snake  River  ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ringland.  Would  you  enlarge  on  the  last  statement,  I  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Ramsdell.  We  commissioners  will  have  plenty  of  time  this  week  to 
hear  the  commissioners'  opinions. 

Mr.  Brant.  Now,  I  also  wish  to  emphasize  the  need  for  doing  something  on 
a  large  scale  without  any  of  this  haggling  spirit  over  a  few  square  miles.  You 
would  think  that  to  transfer  300  or  400*  square  miles  from  a  national  forest 
into  a  national  park  was  some  enormous  project.  I  wonder  if  you  know  what 
Canada  has  been  doing  along  that  line.  We  have  the  impression  in  this  coun- 
try that  we  have  the  only  national  park  system  in  the  world,  and  we  have  a 
national  park  system  of  about  12,500  square  miles,  of  which  2,800  is  in  Alaska. 
Canada  has  a  national  park  system  of  over  27,000  square  miles — almost  two 
and  one-half  times  as  large  as  ours.  Now.  Canada's  largest  park  is  inacces- 
sible, like  our  Mount  McKinley,  and  it  is  more  than  half  of  their  total  area ; 
it  is  Wood  Buffalo  Park  of  17,000  square  miles  in  the  Great  Slave  Lake 
region,  created  solely  as  a  wild  life  refuge.  I  believe  almost  everybody  in 
this  room  would  say  Yellowstone  Park  is  the  largest  park  on  the  continent 
outside  of  that;  Yellowstone  Park  has  3.420  square  miles;  Jasper  Park 
in  Canada  has  4,521  square  miles;  Banff  Park  has  3,834  square  miles.  Yel- 
lowstone Park  actually  stands  fourth  in  the  list  of  parks  measured  by  size. 
Furthermore,  Banff  Park,  Kootenay  Park,  Yoho  Park,  and  Jasper  Park  of 
the  Canadian  system  are  built  solidly  against  each  other.  Their  combined 
area  is  about  9,000  square  miles,  which  is  the  approximate  area  of  all  the 
national  parks  in  the  continental  United  States.  Canada  has  one  solid  section 
of  national  park  land  and  wild  life  refuge  equaling  our  entire  national  park 
system,  and  extending  for  225  miles  down  the  crest  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
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When  this  project  of  enlarging  Yellowstone  Park  came  up  two  or  three 
years  ago — about  throe  years  ago — Canada  took  up  the  project  of  enlarging 
r>anff  Park  as  a  wild  life  refuge.  What  has  happened?  We  have  added  about 
145  square  miles  to  Yellowstone  Park  and  taken  away  about  half  as  much, 
making  a  net  addition,  I  think,  of  something  like  75  square  miles.  AVe  have 
a  proposal  to  enlarge  it  by  adding  343  square  miles,  and  the  instant  that  is 
proposed  somebody  says,  "  Let  us  take  out  everything  south  of  the  Snake 
River,  and  let  us  take  out  the  Bechler  meadows."  What  did  Canada  do  during 
this  same  period?  She  added  2,000  square  miles  to  the  Banff  Park  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  conserving  the  game.  Canada  did  not  conclude  that  the  sole 
way  to  preserve  the  game  was  to  turn  the  wild  life  over  to  the  hunters. 

Mr.  Ringland.  The  reason  I  made  the  statement  about  the  State  game  pre- 
serve was  because  it  was  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  statement  had  been  made 
to  the  contrary,  creating  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension,  and  I  thought  Mr. 
Brant  would  be  glad  to  know  that  that  was  the  situation,  and  I  especially 
wanted  to  make  the  statement  because  his  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
gave  the  wrong  impression. 

Mr.  Brant.  Yes,  sir.  By  the  way  if  it  is  permissible  I  would  like  to  file  part 
of  an  article  dealing  with  the  principle  of  notches  and  boundaries — a  statement 
that  under  the  present  circumstances  this  would  not  be  open  to  hunting,  but 
that  it  would  be  subjected  to  the  pressure  for  an  open  season  or  for  hunting 
under  permit. 

(Mr.  Brant  submitted  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Times  of  September  22, 
1929,  which  appears  at  the  end  of  this  hearing.) 

Mr.  Ringland.  Mr.  Brant  states  in  an  article  in  the  December  issue  of  Forest 
and  Stream,  in  referring  to  the  two  notches,  that  a  joker  went  through  Congress. 
Those  are  the  two  notches  there  [referring  to  the  map].  He  spoke  of  how 
this  area  was  added  to  the  park — about  152  square  miles.  Of  that,  57  square 
miles  were  eliminated,  and  the  proposal  now  is  a  continuation  of  the  natural 
divide  and  therefore  a  matter  of  give  and  take. 

Mr.  Brant.  There  was  a  transfer  in  the  control  of  the  National  Park  Service 
at  that  time  and  there  was  little  attention  paid  to  it  by  the  committees. 

Mr.  Ringland.  It  did  by  public  hearings  in  Congress  get  the  attention  that  it 
deserved;  the  evidence  is  in  print  and  freely  available. 

Doctor  Morgan.  If  it  was  proper  to  add  that  side  of  the  divide  why  was  not 
it  consistent  to  eliminate  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Brant.  I  think  that  the  divide  is  a  very  poor  line  to  follow  from  the 
standpoint  of  wild  life.  The  straight  line  is  much  better.  In  that  particular 
notch,  the  one  north  of  the  Cody  road,  it  probably  did  not  make  any  great  dif- 
ference because  that  land  slopes  down  here  sharply  and  the  big  game  has  mi- 
grated out  of  it  and  been  killed  by  the  Cody  hunters.  Generally  these  divides 
are  summer  grazing  grounds  for  big  game,  and  then  the  big  game  will  go  down 
on  either  side,  and  the  game  that  goes  down  on  the  outside  gets  killed.  The 
best  boundary  line  from  the  standpoint  of  big  game  protection  is  one  which  is 
drawn  just  beyond  the  fall-to-spring  grazing  ground  of  the  game. 

Doctor  Morgan.  That  change  was  made  at  the  advice  of  the  park  adminis- 
tration itself. 

Mr.  Brant.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Forest  Service  too. 

Mr.  Brant.  I  think  very  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  principles  under- 
lying big-game  protection.     I  think  it  was  rather  thoughtless. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Van  Name  (of  New  York).  I  am  not  representing  any  organization  or 
institution  but  just  myself.  I  would  like  to  say  one  or  two  words  about  a 
couple  of  things  that  came  up;  one  is  that  about  the  State  game  preserve.     If 
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that  notch  is  cut  in  the  park  the  area  will  not  be  automatically  a  part  of  the 
State  game  preserve;  it  will  be  open  country  for  sportsmen,  because  it  has 
never  been  in  the  State  game  preserve  and  a  special  enactment  of  the  Wyoming 
Legislature  would  be  necessary  to  put  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  interrupt.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  area, 
would  automatically  become  a  part  of  the  Teton  State  Game  Preserve  in  the 
event  of  elimination  from  the  park,  for  the  act  defining  it,  I  understand, 
describes  it  shall  extend  north  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  park.  The  south 
boundary  of  the  park  would  be  merely  pushed  a  little  farther  north  and  the 
north  boundary  of  the  State  preserve  would  follow  and  become  coterminous.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  little  pocket  is  now  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
State  game  preserve  for  30  miles  on  the  south  and  for  15  miles  east  and  west. 
That  has  been  so  for  25  years  and  is  so  to-day.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
State  would  tolerate  a  small  area  open  for  shooting  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
sanctuary. 

Mr.  Van  Name.  They  might  do  it  and  they  might  not,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  would.  There  is  another  point  about  those  two  notches,  how  they 
got  out  of  the  park. 

Mr.  Ringland.  Which  ones? 

Mr.  Van  Name.  I  refer  to  those  in  the  east  boundary  on  each  side  of  the  road 
to  Cody. 

The  bill  before  Congress  was  Senate  bill  3001.  and  that  had  no  provision  in 
it  to  cut  out  any  part  of  the  park  when  it  was  introduced  nor  for  a  year  after 
it  was  introduced,  and  then  shortly  after  the  change  was  made  the  bill  was 
passed.  An  amendment  was  slipped  in  which  changed  the  wording  so  that 
those  notches  were  cut  out  of  the  park,  and  that  bill  was  passed  at  very  short 
notice  without  any  opportunity  for  the  public  to  realize  what  was  going  on. 
In  that  way  the  park  boundary,  which  had  held  intact  for  57  years  against  all 
assaults  was  broken  into  and  80  square  miles  were  cut  out  of  the  park  and  the 
way  was  opened  for  more  inroads  into  the  park.  We  should  keep  the  park 
intact.     We  all  know  what  happens  to  a  $10  bill  when  we  change  it. 

Now,  we  have  this  addition  proposed,  the  Yellowstone  headwaters  addition. 
Here  is  the  State  of  Wyoming  [indicating  on  the  map].  Right  here  is  the 
Little  area  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  park.  When  this  Nation  of 
120,000,000  people  wants  to  use  a  few  square  miles  of  its  public  lands  for  park 
purposes  everybody  is  up  in  arms.  Is  it  a  terrible  thing  to  give  that  little 
patch  half  as  big  as  a  50-cent  piece  to  the  national  parks  at  a  time  when  our 
wild  areas  are  being  wiped  out  with  terrible  rapidity?  Settlement  is  spreading 
all  over  the  country.  Wild  life  is  disappearing;  good  roads  reach  everywhere. 
This  thing  is  bound  up  in  another  serious  matter,  and  that  is  this  Snake 
River  area  which  it  is  proposed  to  take  out.  This  area  is  between  30  and  40 
square  miles.  I  do  not  know  just  its  size.  It  contains  some  of  the  best  timber 
in  the  park,  because  in  that  climate  the  timber  grows  better  on  the  north 
slopes  where  it  is  not  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  There  may  be  about  40  square 
miles  of  fair  timber.  When  forest  is  cut  in  that  region  it  is  gone  forever, 
because  forest  reproduction  is  extremely  slow  in  the  arid  summers.  That  is 
going  to  be  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  park.  There  is  not  any  too  much  forest  in 
Yellowstone  Park.  Large  parts  there  are  open  and  large  parts  are  covered  only 
by  scrubby  timber. 

Not  only  that,  but  if  that  area  is  opened  up  it  also  means  that  it  will  offer 
an  incentive  to  the  logging  of  timber  south  of  the  park  which  is  now  inacces- 
sible. Consequently,  not  only  the  south  side  of  the  Snake  River  Valley  will  be 
logged  off,  but  a  section  of  the  country  outside  of  the  park  will  eventually 
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probably  be  cut.  Therefore,  we  will  have  any  future  extension  of  the  park  in 
that  section  blocked  by  a  wide  extent  of  logged-ofl!  country. 

As  it  is  now,  the  park  is  only  a  summer  same  preserve.  The  game  must 
get  out  in  the  winter  time.  When  they  get  outside  they  are  beset  by  hunters 
and  their  forage  is  all  gone  because  the  country  has  been  grazed  by  the  cattle 
and  the  sheep.  The  region  that  the  park  should  be  extended  is  in  the  Snake 
River  Valley  south  of  the  park  and  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  park.  Of 
course,  that  will  cost  money.  There  are  ranches  down  there.  But  the  whole 
sum  is  so  insignificant  compared  to  the  $4,000,000,000  that  we  spend  every  year 
that  it  is  a  shame  that  a  magnificient  animal  like  the  elk  should  be  placed  in 
danger  just  for  such  small  and  petty  reasons.  This  country  can  afford  to  pay 
any  damages  many  times  over  that  may  be  occasioned  by  extending  this  park 
sufficiently  to  make  a  real  game  preserve  available  for  the  wild  life,  summer 
and  winter,  and  some  day  the  American  people  are  going  to  wake  up  and  insist 
that  that  should  be  done;  they  are  going  to  realize  how  small  and  unimportant 
the  reasons  for  obstructing  it  are. 

When  we  see  how  small  this  area  is  in  proportion  to  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
and  how  insignificant  the  value  of  most  of  that  land,  the  opposition  to  including 
it  is  surprising.  Most  of  that  land  is  bad  land ;  the  timber  is  mostly  very  poor 
timber.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  getting  more  and  more  interested 
in  nature  every  year  ;  their  numbers  are  increasing  ;  and  they  are  coming  to 
appreciate  nature  more  and  more;  and  they  are  going  to  insist  more  and  more 
strongly  that  our  wild  life  be  preserved.  It  is  not  only  the  hunters,  numerous 
as  they  are,  that  are  interested. 

Just  one  thing  more,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  don't  mind,  and  that  is  about  a 
stream  as  a  boundary  for  a  national  park.  I  contend  that  a  mountain  range 
makes  a  pretty  good  park  boundary  in  many  cases,  but  a  small,  crooked  stream 
at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  boundary.  If  that  is  a  part  of 
the  boundary,  forest  disfigurement  can  take  place  on  one  side  of  that  valley 
and  the  scenery  of  that  whole  valley  is  ruined.  Moreover,  such  crooked  streams 
cut  notches  into  a  park,  and  a  park,  particularly  where  game  protection  is  an 
important  factor,  should  not  have  notches  cut  into  it,  because  the  game  can  not 
understand  an  intricate  boundary  like  that.  They  wander  back  and  forth  over 
it,  and  they  will  be  killed  where  they  do  not  suspect  there  is  any  danger.  Of 
course,  the  chief  reason  is  the  disfigurement  of  the  scenery.  I  think  that  is  all 
I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think.  Mr.  Van  Name,  that  the  proper  way  to  preserve 
game  is  not  to  kill  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  Name.  I  think  that  is  rather  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  has  had  to  increase 
their  killing  because  of  the  deer  becoming  a  nuisance? 

Mr.  Van  Name.  It  occasionally  happens. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Kaibab  situation? 

Mr.  Van  Name.  Yes ;  I  am.  I  understand  all  that,  but  the  reason  is  that  we 
have  taken  away  all  the  range  from  the  animals. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  the  Kaibab.  You  know  that  was  not 
true.     There  was  additional  range  to  which  these  deer  would  not  move. 

(Here  some  one  remarked  on  the  destruction  of  predatory  animals.) 

Mr.  Van  Name.  Yes ;  a  feature  of  that  case  was  destruction  of  predatory 
animals.  I  say  domestic  animals  should  be  kept  out  of  the  area  needed  for 
winter  range  for  the  game. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  done  that.  They  are  out  of  all  this  country  and 
that  part  of  the  country  south  of  the  park  that  you  are  speaking  of.  Down  at 
the  Buffalo  River  there  are  35  head  of  cattle. 
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Mr.  Van  Name.  Well,  I  say  that  it  is  not  an  impossibility  for  this  Nation, 
with  its  vast  amount  of  wild  country  in  the  West  and  the  vast  amount  of  money 
it  has  available  and  the  great  interest  that  our  people  have  in  preserving  our 
game  and  wild  life,  to  have  an  effective  all-the-year  refuge.  It  is  not  anything 
impossible  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  best  way  to  preserve  it  is  by  reasonable 
slaughter? 

Mr.  Van  Name.  I  have  in  my  pocket  an  article  by  M.  P.  Skinner  on  that 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  killing  buffalo. 

Mr.  Van  Name.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that;  but  he  describes  the 
slaughter  of  those  elk  when  they  come  out  of  the  park  in  winter.  That  article 
is  about  half  a  page  long.     WTould  you  be  willing  I  should  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  That  is  a  disgusting  form 
of  slaughter,  but  it  has  been  done  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Albright.  Doctor  Van  Name  made  some  gross  inferences  in  his  state- 
ment about  that  law  that  went  through  last  spring  that  I  think  I  ought  to 
say  something  about. 

There  was  not  any  secret  about  that  bill  going  through.  As  he  said,  it  was 
in  Congress  for  several  years.  The  situation  with  regard  to  that  legislation  is 
this:  The  1925  commission  was  designated  to  coordinate  territorial  problems 
between  the  National  Park  Service  and  the  Forest  Service.  It  was  made  up  of 
the  head  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  director  of  the  Park  Service,  and  two  other 
interested  citizens — one  of  whom  is  sitting  here — Doctor  Moore  and  Doctor 
Temple,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania.  They  studied  those  Yellow- 
stone boundary  lines.  When  they  came  back  a  bill  was  drafted  embodying  all 
of  their  recommendations  that  provided  for  the  revision  of  the  east  and  south 
boundaries  and  the  addition  of  the  Tetons.  At  that  time  it  was  proposed  that 
the  Tetons  should  be  added  to  the  Yellowstone.  The  bill  was  introduced  as  an 
administration  measure  by  the  chairmen  of  the  Public  Lands  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  bill  did  not  receive  any  action  in  that  session  of  Con- 
gress owing  to  opposition  of  one  kind  or  another  addressed  mainly  to  this 
Upper  Yellowstone  country.  Senator  Norbeck  conceived  the  idea  that  you  could 
get  at  this  in  another  way.  He  introduced  a  series  of  bills ;  one  was  to  add 
some  areas,  another  to  take  away  some  areas,  and  the  third  was  to  make  a 
separate  park  of  the  Tetons.  Last  year  there  was  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  parks,  but  that  change  was  not  so  very  serious  from  one  standpoint, 
inasmuch  as  the  new  director  had  appeared  with  the  old  director  for  many  years. 
The  new  director  made  appearances  before  committees  of  Congress  in  the  old 
days  just  the  same  as  he  does  now.  When  wre  got  up  there  for  discussion  of 
these  bills  we  met  opposition  on  the  Upper  Yellowstone.  Senator  Kendrick 
at  that  time  suggested  the  appointment  of  this  second  commission  to  make  a 
further  study.  Several  senators  said,  "As  long  as  the  rest  of  this  is  not  in 
controversy,  why  not  go  along  with  it?"  And  so  Senator  Norbeck's  two  bills 
were  put  together,  his  bill  eliminating  areas  was  merged  with  the  bill  adding 
several  areas,  changed  some,  and  the  whole  thing  was  put  through,  and  there 
was  nothing  secret  about  it.  It  was  done  in  a  bold  and  open  way.  Nobody 
made  any  bones  about  it.  It  went  through  the  Senate  and  the  House — both 
Houses — unanimously.  And  it  is  very  interesting  to  know  that  before  it  passed 
the  House  Mr.  Van  Name  circularized  both  the  Senate  and  House,  inferring 
that  there  was  something  crooked  in  the  act,  trying  to  stop  it ;  and  it  was  very 
interesting  to  see  how  ineffective  his  statement  was.  They  passed  it  unani- 
mously in  spite  of  his  flag  of  warning. 
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Doctor  Van  Name  is  making  some  statements  there  building  up  my  case  in 
a  way;  but  I  do  not  want  my  case  built  up  along  that  line.  I  think  we  ought 
to  state  facts  in  these  cases  and  stick  to  them;  and  Doctor  Van  Name  has 
proved  that  he  don't  know  a  thing  about  that  country  from  the  northeast  pare 
of  the  park  down  to  Jackson  Hole.  As  to  the  eliminations  of  Big  Game  Ridge 
and  Huckleberry  Ridge  I  do  not  think  they  figure  in  the  south  boundary. 
I  do  not  see  how  anybody  could  gain  or  lose  much  by  fooling  with  them.  They 
might  very  well  be  left  alone.  I  have  always  contended  that,  and  contended 
that  in  1925,  and  I  still  contend  it.  If  they  were  thrown  out  of  the  park, 
the  State  would  not  go  in  there  for  two  reasons ;  the  one  is  the  State  fish  and 
game  commission  would  immediately  add  it  to  the  old  game  preserve  which 
is  23  years  old ;  in  the  second  place,  the  State  of  Wyoming  can  not  assume 
jurisdiction  over  territory  like  that  without  a  special  act  of  its  legislature. 
Wyoming  would  have  to  pass  an  act  accepting  jurisdiction. 

As  to  the  additions  and  eliminations  along  the  east  line,  you  could  not 
stand  up  before  anybody  least  of  all  any  congressional  committee  and  contend 
that  if  that  area  in  the  Lamar  River  country  should  be  added  to  the  park 
every  reason  for  adding  that  to  the  park  was  a  reason  for  throwing  the  other 
piece  out  on  the  other  side. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  because  this  gentleman — Mi1.  Van  Name — unfor- 
tunately for  several  years  while  working  with  a  very  laudable  aim — that  is, 
the  further  extension  of  the  parks,  revision  of  their  boundaries  to  include  new 
areas — has  used  the  wrong  means  of  putting  over  his  point  of  view.  He  takes 
the  attitude  that  every  one  of  us  Government  men  are  down  here  with  an 
ulterior  purpose ;  that  we  are  more  or  less  crooks  of  one  kind  or  another 
constantly  throwing  in  with  the  interests ;  that  we  are  working  with  the 
cattlemen  now  and  the  sheep  people  to-morrow  and  the  timbermen  the  next 
day,  whereas  he  even  knows  we  have  not  any  particular  use  for  them,  par- 
ticularly the  timbermen.  We  are  against  them  all  when  they  seek  park  privi- 
leges. I  am  one  of  those  who  have  been  fighting  the  power  interests  to  save 
the  Potomac. 

The  regrettable  thing  about  it  is  that  a  man  like  Doctor  Van  Name  will 
write  articles  charging  that  we  are  crooks  and  that  we  are  trying  to  give  away 
the  parks  and  forests — that  we  just  use  the  power  of  our  office  to  throw  the 
people's  heritage  to  the  predatory  interests. 

Mr.  Van  Name.  I  have  opposed  the  Park  Service  in  many  cases,  but  we 
will  leave  that  out  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong. 

I  have  a  copy  of  that  bill  by  which  those  notches  were  cut  in  the  old  boundary 
of  the  park.  That  bill  was  introduced  February  8,  1928,  and  the  amendment 
to  cut  those  notches  out  was  not  put  in  until  January  17,  1929,  and  it  passed 
the  Senate  about  two  or  three  weeks  later.  It  went  through  the  Senate  and 
went  through  the  House  afterwards,  and  there  was  no  opportunity  to  fight  it. 
Just  before  it  was  passed  what  I  call  the  joker  was  slipped  in,  putting  in  those 
notches,  taking  very  good  game  country  out  of  the  park.  Those  arrows  show  elk 
migration  roads  according  to  an  article  by  Park  Naturalist  M.  P.  Skinner. 

Mr.  Mark  Jones,  of  Cody,  Wyo.  I  would  like  to  back  up  Mr.  Albright's  state- 
ment. I  was  here  at  the  time  that  was  done.  It  was  agreeable  to  the  State 
that  this  land  here  should  come  out  of  the  park  and  this  should  go  in.  [Re- 
ferring to  the  map.]  If  anybody  knows  the  contour  of  this  country  here  he 
knows  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  in  than  to  cut  it  out. 

(Mr.  Jones  further  explained  the  situation  as  to  certain  areas  by  reference 
to  the  map.) 
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Doctor  Morgan.  Is  it  right  to  say  that  there  is  almost  a  unanimous  impres- 
sion there  that  the  upper  Yellowstone  should  he  kept  as  a  wilderness  country 
without  improvements  ? 

Mr.  Jones.  Absolutely. 

Doctor  Morgan.  There  is  no  difference  in  Wyoming  on  that? 

Mr.  Jones.  None  whatever. 

Doctor  Morgan.  If  the  hunting'  is  open  it  could  be  included  as  a  part  of  the 
national  park  if  the  hunting  privilege  was  there? 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  we  were  insisting  on. 

The  Chairman.  As  Doctor  Morgan  has  developed  that  idea  of  it,  I  think 
from  a  remark  made  to  me  possibly  another  element  in  this  wilderness  area  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  Jr.  I  represent  no  organization. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Are  you  from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Thomas  K.  Clarke,  Jr.  (from  New  York  City).  I  came  here  without  in- 
vitation to  indicate  to  Senator  Kendrick  and  to  Doctor  Brownell  that  I  was 
serious  in  opposition  to  this  contemplated  addition  to  the  park.  In  the  last 
10  years  I  have  made  eight  trips  to  Wyoming.  In  that  time  I  have  traveled 
between  3,500  and  4,000  miles,  much  of  which  has  been  through  the  area  that 
is  under  discussion,  including  a  great  portion  of  the  park  from  Cook  City 
around  on  the  west  side  of  the  park.  I  have  no  interest  in  Wyoming  real 
estate  or  any  other  type  of  investment.  I  have  no  interest  in  any  ranch. 
I  went  out  there  originally  in  a  hunting  party  and  have  been  out  there  since 
for  health  and  pleasure. 

There  is  nothing  dramatic  about  that  area  ;  but  it  is  a  wilderness  type  which 
from  my  standpoint  (and  I  am  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  who  en- 
joys the  big  open  spaces)  is  the  difference  between  that  country  as  it  stands 
to-day  compared  to  what  it  might  be  under  park  control;  it  may  be  mental; 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  define.  There  are  a  great  many  people  in  this  country 
who  ride  through  that  wonderful  area  there,  and  I  have  been  through  the 
park  as  recently  as  two  years  ago.  In  22  days  my  wife  and  I  covered  over 
400  miles,  three-fifths  of  it  through  the  park ;  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
though  it  was  her  first  experience  in  wilderness  travel  and  in  the  park,  we 
both  felt — and  she  expressed  herself  first — "How  soon  can  we  get  out  of  the 
park?"  That  may  seem  entirely  foreign  and  strange,  and  may  be  from  the 
highly  professional  angle  as  a  reason  for  taking  it  out  or  putting  it  in  the 
park.     I  speak  of  it  in  a  selfish  way. 

I  have  been  at  a  ranch  within  3  miles  of  Mr.  Larom's  ranch.  I  speak  of 
that  because  Mr.  Larom  has  been  spoken  of  individually.  As  eager  as  he  may 
be  to  have  that  extension  made,  which  would  bring  that  park  line  up  to  the 
Deer  Creek  Pass,  which  is  only  14  miles  from  Mr.  Larom's  ranch,  I  have  been 
at  a  ranch  3  miles  from  his  ranch  many  times,  and  I  am  as  opposed  to  it  as 
he  is  in  favor  of  it  because  of  the  destructive  result  it  would  have  on  the 
natural  wilderness.  That  is  the  only  reason  that  I  undertook  to  come  here, 
Doctor  Brownell,  to  support  my  letter  to  you  and  give  you  that  angle. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  obliged.  The  reason  that  I  asked  Mr. 
Clarke  to  make  that  statement  was  that  we  had  heard  in  ('oily  from  certain 
dude  ranchers  and  guides  say  that  their  customers  preferred  to  camp  outside 
of  the  park ;  that  they  felt  more  freedom.  While  they  were  in  there  they 
were  merely  traveling,  not  hunting,  but  photographing  and  playing  around. 
They  preferred  to  do  their  camping  outside  of  the  park. 

Doctor  Morgan.  There  is  a  sort  of  a  conflict  in  your  impression  about  that 
area.  One  statement  is  made,  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  it.  I  got  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  very  beautiful  area. 
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Mr.  Clarke.  Doctor  Morgan,  I  would  not  question  that  either.     I  think  that 
nature  in  its  primitive  state  is  beautiful. 
Doctor  Morgan.  Don't  you  think  it  is  especially  so?  • 

Mr.  Clarke,  It  is,  to  travel  through  it  by  pack  train  under  the  wilderness 
conditions  of  the  natural  life  and  game,  with  the  people  whom  you  pay  to  take 
you  through  it. 

Doctor  Morgan.  That  is  a  wilderness  area  now,  if  it  is  at  all,  just  by  order 
from  the  Forest  Service.  That  condition  could  be  changed  any  day  by  order 
from  the  Forest  Service.  If  that  status  of  untouched  wilderness  could  be 
established  more  definitely,  say  by  congressional  action,  so  that  there  should 

be  no  improvements  getting  in  there 

Mr.  Clarke.  I  should  be  very  happy. 

Doctor  Morgan.  You  would  be  very  happy  to  see  that,  and  don't  you  think 
its  condition  in  its  native  beauty  as  it  is  might  well  be  protected  in  that  way? 
Mr.  Clarke.  I  would  rather  say  "  interest  "  than  "  beauty  "  not  for  the  great 
percentage  of  people  who  would  go  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  for  their  vacation, 
but  to  the  people  who  really  love  the  great  country.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
some  legislation  or  some  act  in  which  the  State  of  Wyoming  concurred  to  keep 
that  a  wilderness  country,  exactly  as  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  it,  not 
part  of  the  park. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Somebody  might  decide  that  he  could  go  in  there  with  a  lot 
of  sheep. 

Mr.  Clarke.  No  ;  Doctor  Morgan,  no  one  could  do  that  so  long  as  the  same 
protection  was  accorded  the  natives  of  the  State  under  proper  license  restriction 
to  which  nonresidents  paying  a  proper  fee  would  have  to  conform  as  has  been 
afforded  in  the  past. 
Doctor  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

Doctor  Ramsdell.  What  great  importance  is  the  moose  question  to  the  hunt- 
ing interests  of  your  State? 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  it  is  quite  important  now. 

Doctor.  Ramsdell.  I  believe  that  the  State  game  commission  can  open  it  if 
they  choose. 
The  Chairman.  They  have  closed  it. 

Doctor  Ramsdell.  If  they  have  closed  it  now  that  won't  be  open  next  year. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  closed  for  1930. 

(In  answer  to  a  question  from  Doctor  Ramsdell,  Mr.  Jones  explained  on  the 
map  the  migration  habits  of  the  moose.) 

Governor  Emerson.  In  the  thought  that  the  practically  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  people  of  Wyoming  is  a  very,  very  potent  showing  in  connection  with 
this  question,  I  would  like  to  give  an  idea  to  the  commission.  You  probably 
already  have  it.  This  gentleman  from  New  York  used  the  expression  that 
the  opposition  came  from  small  and  petty  reasons.  It  happens  that  many 
folks  of  Wyoming  having  some  part  in  the  leadership  of  the  State  have  come 
from  other  sections  of  the  country  from  time  to  time  and  to  make  Wyoming 
their  home.  As  I  stated  originally,  I  lived  about  half  of  my  life  in  Michi- 
gan. I  have  lived  about  25  years  in  Wyoming.  During  my  time  in  Wyoming 
i  I  have  learned  much  through  experience.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
remember  that  all  real  knowledge  comes  from  experience.  I  can  not  let  go 
unchallenged  Mr.  Brant  or  Doctor  Van  Name  as  they  make  certain  assertions 
before  the  commission.  I  don't  challenge  their  motives;  their  motives  are 
of  the  highest  kind,  and  I  am  for  them  in  that  respect,  and  I  am  just  as  strong 
I'  for  the  preservation  of  scenic  beauty  and  park  areas  as  either  of  these  gentle- 
men— I  think  more  so,  because   I  realize  the  importance   of  these   things   to 
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Wyoming  possibly  more  than  they  do.  I  do  challenge  their  competency  to 
testify  before  this  commission,  because  their  testimony  is  not  based  upon 
the  experience  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  competent  testimony.  I 
say  again  that  real  knowledge  comes  from  experience,  and  I  repeat  that  it  is 
a  mighty  potent  thing  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  there  is  not  a 
Wyoming  person,  not  a  Wyoming  organization,  but  what  is  opposed  to  this 
extension  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Yellowstone  National  Park.  My  own 
experience  as  a  practical  engineer  and  as  an  official  of  the  Government  has 
gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  Wyoming  in  different  relations.  Instead  of  the 
picture  of  a  provincial  people  out  there,  small  and  petty  reasons  for  opposing 
park  extension,  it  should  be  recognized  that  our  knowledge  is  based  on  ex- 
perience, with  a  viewpoint  that  conceives  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  of  the 
State.  I  again  repeat  that  it  is  a  very,  very  potent  thing  that  Wyoming,  almost 
to  a  man,  is  opposed  to  this  proposal,  and  it  is  not  for  small  and  petty 
reasons. 

Mr.  Brant  has  referred  to  the  antelope  situation.  He  says  that  according 
to  Charlie  Belden  and  Mr.  Phelps,  whom  he  quotes,  the  herd  was  cut  from 
3,000  to  800.  I  wonder  if  he  knows  whether  or  not  it  is  all  right  to  have  a 
herd  of  800  at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  a  rather  short 
space  of  time  they  will  increase  again  to  probably  3,000? 

Mr.  Brant.  They  said  also  that  this  800  consisted  almost  entirely  of  does 
and  immature  bucks,  and  there  would  be  no  breeding  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Governor  Emerson.  I  believe  I  would  take  the  word  of  Jack  Scott,  president 
of  the  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

The  elk  were  overrunning  the  Phelps  hay  fields  on  the  Greybull  River  where 
hay  is  needed  for  the  very  important  livestock  industry  as  established  there. 
I  do  not  myself  know  about  these  young  animals  when  they  will  be  in  shape 
to  breed  again,  but  certainly  that  herd  will  build  up  within  a  very  reasonable 
time. 

The  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  knows  little  about  the  matter.  Of  course, 
when  he  quotes  WTyoming  papers  lie  gets  nearer  the  source.  Wyoming  is  the 
victim  of  that  sort  of  thing.  They  will  take  a  letter  from  some  one  who  has 
not  even  the  courage  to  sign  his  name  and  broadcast  it  through  the  country,  andl 
people  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  that.  I  contend  that  we  who  have 
lived  in  Wyoming  for  years  and  who  have  a  viewpoint  broad  enough  to  go 
beyond  the  lines  of  our  State  are  entitled  to  the  most  thorough  consideration 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  especially  as  we  have  no  member  on  this  commission 
to  represent  us.  When  we  can  present  a  situation  showing  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  individuals,  our  people  are  definitely  opposed  to  this  pro 
posed  extension  of  the  park,  the  arguments  against  extension  should  have 
important  bearing  with  this  commission. 

Mr.  Wilde.  I  think  that  Mr.  Brant  might  possibly  be  misinformed  about  the 
antelope  situation,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Mr.  Belden  told  him  that  there 
were  about  800  head  left.  He  did  not  say  anything  about  the  bunches  that  were 
scattered.  I  do  know  that  there  was  one  bunch  of  300  or  400  that  have  been 
there  since  the  hunting  season  that  were  not  there  before.  He  will  find  that 
there  were  bunches  scattered  from  that  herd  that  were  not  killed. 

Another  thing — as  far  as  the  moose  are  concerned  in  the  upper  Thorofare, 
about  those  decreasing.  I  have  been  there  for  the  last  12  years.  There  are 
far  more  moose  in  there  than  there  were  15  years  ago.  There  is  an  open 
season  for  moose  under  special  permits  for  five  years. 

Governor  Emerson.  Wasn't  it  to  advantage  to  scatter  that  herd  on  the 
Greybull? 
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Mr.  Wilde.  Yes ;  absolutely.  They  are  better  off  at  the  present  time  than 
they  were  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Brant.  May  I  read  two  sentences  from  an  article  in  the  Cody  Enter- 
prise, October  2,  1929?  These  are  not  consecutive  sentences,  but  the  subject 
matter  is  consecutive. 

"  It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  was  in  the  history  of  the  West  a  greater 
slaughter  of  antelope  than  there  was  on  the  Greybull  Sunday.  Only  those 
who  were  there  can  appreciate  the  terrible  massacre  of  antelope ;  the  bom- 
bardment of  guns  likened  to  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  which  took  place  all 
day  Sunday." 

Governor  Emerson.  However,  anyone  who  really  knows  the  situation  to-day 
will  say  that  even  that  rather  harrowing  experience  of  the  short  open  season 
of  1929,  in  the  final  analysis,  was  not  seriously  detrimental  to  the  antelope 
herds  of  Wyoming.  That  is  a  statement  from  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  situation  that  now  exists. 

Mr.  Brant.  I  would  rather  trust  the  Park  Service  than  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  of  Wyoming.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Governor  Emerson.  That  is  your  privilege,  Mr.  Brant.  Mr.  Albright  is  my 
friend  also,  and  I  like  his  park. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  anything  else  on  the  Thorofare?  Is  there  anyone 
else  who  would  like  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  south- 
east corner? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  would  like  to  express  the  sentiments  of  my  organization,  the 
American  Forestry  Association. 

First  and  foremost,  we  want  this  area  kept  a  wilderness  area.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  under  the  Forest  Service  or  the  Park  Service  is  a  question  that  is 
naturally  open  to  argument.  Personally,  I  think  that  by  continuing  present 
policies  it  will  be  kept  a  wilderness  area,  whether  under  the  Park  Service  or 
under  the  Forest  Service. 

As  to  where  the  interpark  forest  line  should  go,  that,  as  we  conceive  it,  is 
a  question  which  this  commission  was  duly  appointed  to  recommend  as  a  result 
of  its  studies  and  these  hearings,  and  we  do  not  want  to  presume  to  question 
the  purpose  or  sincerity  of  the  commission  in  arriving  at  its  decision.  At  best, 
the  adjustment  of  national  park  boundaries  is  fraught  with  danger.  Any 
human  commission  may  make  a  mistake  that  may  have  very  far-reaching 
effects,  but  a  far  greater  danger  is  that  uniformed  friends  of  the  parks  may 
so  hamstring  the  commission,  however  sincere  its  purpose  may  be,  by  throwing 
up  a  smoke  screen  that  misrepresents  and  confuses  public  sentiment  and  pre- 
vents intelligent  action.    We  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  any  such  proceedings. 

I  read  only  a  few  days  ago  in  a  national  game  magazine  an  article  by  the 
editor  which  implied  that  this  commission  is  in  collusion  with  special  interests 
to  steal  certain  lands  from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  making  statements 
that  can  only  be  construed  as  charging  this  commission  and  the  preceding  com- 
mission— the  Chief  Forester,  the  Chief  of  the  Park  Service,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Members  of  Congress — with  hav- 
ing ulterior  motives  in  handling  this  question;  and  I  just  want  to  assure  this 
commission  of  the  confidence  of  the  American  Forestry  Association  in  your 
sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  and  our  confidence  that  you  will  reach  a  fair 
decision. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brownell. 

Miss  Harlean  James  (executive  secretary,  American  Civic  Association).  I 
had  expected  to  make  a  single  statement  on  both  areas,  but  I  understand  you 
desire  me  to  say  a  few  words  now  on  the  Thorofare  region, 
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I  am  very  glad  to  follow  Mr.  Butler  of  the  American  Forestry  Association. 
I  agree  with  almost  everything  he  has  said.  Perhaps  you  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  American  Civic  Association,  a  great  many  years  before 
my  day,  was  the  organization  which  led  the  fight  to  bring  under  the  National 
Park  Service  in  a  Federal  bureau  the  scattered  jurisdictions  of  the  national 
parks  existing  in  those  days. 

We  have  been  paying  special  attention  for  a  good  many  years  to  the  general 
principles  of  land  uses.  We  recognize  the  difficulties  of  what  might  be  called 
borderland  cases.  So  far  as  this  area  is  concerned  we  have  had  several  mem- 
bers who  had  been  in  the  region,  as  difficult  as  it  is  of  entry ;  and  I  have  here, 
which  I  will  file  with  the  commission,  a  night  letter  from  Frederic  Law 
Olmsted  urging  the  acquisition  of  the  Absaroka  region,  based  particularly  upon 
following  the  boundary  lines  along  the  topographical  crest. 

We  have  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  point  of  view  of  people  in  the  States. 
Many  of  them  are  our  friends.  But  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  those  of  us  who  believe  that  in  a  government  such  as  ours  where  we 
have  both  Federal  and  State  interests  as  applied  to  land  areas,  if  we  had  not 
had  occasion  to  oppose  the  local  State  interests  on  many  occasions  we  would 
not  now  have  what  we  have  in  the  way  of  a  national  park  system.  Like  Sen- 
ator Kendrick,  we  find  ourselves  first  opposing  one  set  of  people  and  then 
another.  Only  last  year  we  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence  from  almost 
unanimous  State  opinion  when  we  were  opposed  to  certain  areas  coming  into 
the  national  parks.  In  this  case  we  are  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  disagree 
with  our  friends  in  Wyoming,  because  we  believe  with  Mr.  Butler  that  the 
area  should  be  preserved  as  a  wilderness  area,  and  as  a  general  principle  we 
would  like  to  see  more  wilderness  areas  in  the  national  parks.  Also  as  a 
general  principle,  where  an  area  is  to  be  maintained  as  a  wilderness  area,  is  of 
national  park  standard  and  is  contiguous  to  a  national  park,  we  should  say  in 
general  that  it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  park.  There  may  sometimes  be 
areas  in  national  forests  which  should  be  preserved  absolutely  as  a  wilderness, 
but  which  are  an  oasis  or  islands  in  a  great  national  forest.  We  should 
agree  that  these  should  be  administered  by  the  National  Forest  Service.  And 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  opinion,  beyond  the  examination  of  the  area  by  i 
several  members,  was  based  upon  an  agreement  between  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  National  Forest  Service,  we  have  taken  the  stand  that  we 
would  like  to  see  the  Upper  Yellowstone  and  Thorofare  region  included  in  the 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the  boundary  substantially  follow  the  topographical  crest 
of  the  Absarokas,  with  such  changes  and  modifications  as  your  commission  may 
find  wise  after  having  visited  the  different  places. 

The  Chairman.    Would  you  care  to  give  any  reasons? 

Miss  James.    That  is,  you  mean  

The  Chairman.  Why  an  isolated  wilderness  has  advantages  over  a  wilder- 
ness area  adjacent  to  a  national  park. 

Miss  James.  When  I  spoke  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction  we  quite  realized 
that  within  the  national  forests  there  may  be  areas  which  the  National  Forest 
Service  will  desire  to  hold  as  wilderness  areas,  and  that  where  there  are 
isolated  areas  inside  of  larger  national  forests  we  think  that  it  is  quite  proper 
for  the  National  Forest  Service  to  administer  those  areas;  but  where  those 
areas  are  contiguous  to  the  national  parks  it  is  our  judgment  that  in  general 
areas  of  national  park  standard  would  be  better  administered  by  tbe  National 
Park  than  by  the  National  Forest  Service. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  repeated  exactly  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 
Would  you  give  any  reason? 
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Miss  James.  In  the  first  place  we  think  that  a  part  of  the  service  of  the 
national  parks  should  be  preservation  of  wilderness  area ;  and  the  very  fact 
that  some  of  our  people  are  beginning  to  find  the  Yellowstone  no  longer  com- 
fortable for  those  who  like  out  of  the  way  places,  because  of  the  large  number 
of  visitors,  is  to  us  a  reason  for  including  in  the  Yellowstone  as  much  more  of 
the  wilderness  area  as  seems  to  be  of  national  park  standard,  and  this  par- 
ticular area,  by  reason  of  its  topographic  boundary,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  very 
integral  part  of  what  should  have  been  the  Yellowstone  from  the  beginning 
if  we  had  not  had  arbitrary  boundaries. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  feel  that  you  could  use  it,  if  it  were  left 
an  absolute  wilderness  area  by  act  of  Congress  and  left  under  the  National 
Forest? 

Miss  James.  I  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  my  using  the  area  as  I  was  of 
the  principles  which  seem  to  us  to  emerge  from  our  years  of  study.  In  general 
the  National  Forest  Service  was  set  up  as  a  bureau  to  administer  economic 
assets,  either  by  cutting  or  by  preserving  watershed  cover.  In  general  the 
national  parks  were  set  up  to  preserve  scenic  regions.  Perhaps  our  minds  are 
a  bit  too  orderly  to  apply  to  individual  instances,  but  it  has  seemed  to  us  that 
as  far  as  those  principles  could  be  followed,  land  which  is  to  be  administered 
primarily  for  pleasure  of  the  people  who  visit  it  should  be  in  the  National 
Park  Service  rather  than  in  the  National  Forest  Service.  We  think  this 
would  offer  a  better  administration. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  while  the 
National  Forest  Service  may  have  been  created  for  the  objects  that  you 
state,  in  their  development  they  are  at  present  giving  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  recreation  and  to  definite  forms  of  recreation  in  some  localities  very 
successfully.     You  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  that? 

Miss  James.  Quite  familiar  with  that.  We  have  included  in  our  last 
American  Civic  Annual  an  article  by  a  member  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  on  that  very  subject.  We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  setting  aside 
wilderness  areas  in  the  national  forests  and  with  such  recreational  develop- 
ment as  the  primary  aims  will  permit.  We  still  feel  that  if  the  scenery  of  all 
the  area  comes  up  to  the  national  park  standard  it  would  be  better  to  administer 
the  area  under  national  park  administration. 

Doctor  Morgan.  Suppose  there  is  this  factor  of  game  control — where  it  is 
a  matter  of  judgment — that  if  there  is  not  some  control  that  the  game  situa- 
tion would  be  more  difficult.  There  is  one  function  of  national  parks ;  there 
is  absolute  sanctuary  for  game.  That  will  defeat  that  purpose.  There  might 
be  a  change  of  the  national  park  policy.  That  would  be  one  answer  to  it, 
so  that  under  certain  conditions  game  could  be  killed.  That  would  be  one 
answer ;  the  other  would  be  to  bring  into  the  National  Forest  Service  a  function 
that  is  now  on  the  horizon  but  needs  development;  to  have  more  kinds  of  areas 
in  the  country  and  have  some  with  certain  restrictions  that  would  fit  the  case 
better.  It  is  rather  the  development  of  a  new  status.  That  would  be  to  some 
extent  fulfilling  your  purposes  though  not  your  established  program. 

Miss  James.  We  have  discussed  the  question  and  those  of  us  who  have  been 
close  enough  to  it  have  felt  that  we  would  prefer  to  see  an  application,  if  it  is 
necessary,  of  the  control  of  game  under  the  national  parks  rather  than  to 
see  a  new  category.  We  are  all  rather  embarrassed  with  the  large  number 
of  categories  that  we  have. 

Doctor  Morgan.  If  it  were  that  exception  to  the  present  national  park  policy 
you  would  rather  see  that  than  to  see  a  new  category? 

Miss  James.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  in  the  way  you  have  stated  it.  In  general 
we  do  believe  that  the  National  Park  Service  should  have  the  freedom  to  give  a 
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sensible  administration  of  game ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  relation  of  the  State 
I  would  not  be  free  to  express  myself  on  a  new  point  on  which  the  members  have 
not  committed  themselves. 

Mr.  Caparn.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  sometimes  when  food  is  scarce  the  animals 
do  stray  outside  the  national  park  and  thereby  get  killed,  and  does  not  that 
tend  to  regulate  the  animal  population? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  unquestionably  that  occurs  to  some  extent.  I  do  not 
know  much  about  it. 

We  will  have  to  adjourn  until  after  lunch  hour. 

(Thereupon  the  hearing  adjourned  at  1.05  p.  m.  to  resume  again  at  2.30  p.  m.) 

afternoon  session 

February  3,  1930. 

(The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Doctor  Brownell,  at  2.45 
p.  m.) 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  finish  the  Yellowstone  Thorofare  region,  if 
there  are  any  more  remarks  on  that  subject,  before  we  take  up  Bechler.  Tbis, 
of  course,  includes  the  possible  change  along  the  Snake  River. 

Mr.  Paul  Hannah  (representing  American  Nature  Association).  This  ques- 
tion has  seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  this  one  issue:  Is  that  section  which  is 
proposed  to  be  added  to  the  national  park  of  sufficient  hunting  value  to  mean 
that  the  people  of  Wyoming  shall  not  give  it  up  to  the  people  of  the  country  at 
large?  The  American  Nature  Association  does  not  wish  to  take  sides.  It  knows 
that  country  very  slightly,  and  it  does  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  of  national 
park  status ;  but  the  arguments  this  morning  on  both  sides  have  seemed  to 
indicate  that  hunting  is  the  only  issue.  Our  attitude  in  that  respect  is  this: 
We  feel  that  the  game  is  important,  and  if  the  game  can  be  protected  by  a 
wilderness  area  under  the  national  forest,  well  and  good.  But  we  do  not  think 
under  the  present  circumstances  the  Wyoming  Game  Commission  has  proved 
itself  as  capable  of  handling  the  hunting  situation  as  well  as  the  National 
Park  Service  or  the  Forest  Service.  We  are  very  much  perturbed  over  the 
Wyoming  antelope  situation,  and  we  also  feel  that  from  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  to-day  there  are  no  State  rights  involved  except  the  right  of  hunting 
in  that  area,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  that  the  commission  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  American  Nature  Association  find  out  definitely  whether  the  game  interests 
should  overweigh  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Anyone  else  on  this  Yellowstone  Thorofare?  [No  response.] 
If  not,  we  will  take  up  the  Bechler,  and  in  that  connection  we  have  Mr.  Addison 
Smith,  Representative  from  Idaho.  Would  you  care  to  be  heard  now,  Mr. 
Smith,  or  later? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  commission 
again.  We  had  planned  that  we  would  wait  until  the  arguments  proceeded 
before  either  Senator  Thomas  or  myself  should  express  ourselves.  As  you  well 
know,  after  having  read  the  hearings  before  the  various  committees,  this  is  a 
controversy  which  has  existed  for  10  years.  Several  members  of  the  Committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  on  Public  Lands  visited  this  section,  and  their  report 
was  favorable  to  the  exclusion,  but  because  of  the  difference  of  opinion  about 
it  we  felt  that  the  disinterested  commission  should  visit  that  section,  and  pro- 
vided for  such  commission  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  that  commission,  consist- 
ing of  the  gentlemen  here,  visited  that  section  and  made  a  personal  observation, 
and  I  do  not  feel  that  we  could  add  anything  to  what  you  have  already  seen, 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  you  could  get  any  information  other  than  you  have  by 
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personal  observation  there  from  people  who  have  never  been  there ;  and  we 
do  not  think  that  there  is  any  occasion  for  going-  into  the  general  policy,  be- 
|ause  that  is  an  old  subject  that  has  been  thrashed  over  and  over.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  appointed  this  commission  to 
determine  this  matter  on  information  that  they  have  secured  on  personal  ob- 
servation and  study  of  that  particular  locality.  They  are  to  determine  whether 
or  not  this  section  is  valuable  from  the  scenic  standpoint ;  whether  or  not  its 
exclusion  from  the  park  would  be  injurious  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  park 
is  set  aside  and  is  conducted.  So  that  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  additional 
to  say  to  what  I  said  at  Ashland.  Idaho,  or  what  I  had  said  in  the  hearings, 
which  you  gentlemen  have  had  access  to ;  but  we  felt  very  kindly  toward  your 
invitation  to  be  here  that  we  might  sit  in  and  listen,  and  if  as  the  arguments 
develop  the  occasion  should  arise,  I  would  be  glad  for  an  opportunity  to  express 
myself  further.  Senator  Thomas  will  probably  be  here  to  express  himself  if 
any  additional  information  is  needed  from  our  viewpoint. 

Mrs.  Charles  Cyrus  Marshall  (chairman  of  forestry  and  natural  scenery, 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  New  York  City).  I  represent  the  General 
Federation  of  W'omen's  Clubs,  and  the  Natural  Life  Conservation  Society. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Yellowstone  Boundary  Commission.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  arguments  on  the  matter  under  discussion, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  of  facts  accumulated  from  my  own 
personal  observations. 

In  the  Orient  the  great  question  is.  Have  you  been  to  Mecca V  and  here  to-day 
the  question  is,  have  you  been  to  Bechler?  Well,  I  have  been  to  P>echler  twice, 
my  husband  accompanying  me  both  times,  and  also  we  attended  the  hearings 
held  before  this  commission  last  summer  at  Cody,  Wyo.,  and  at  Ashton,  Idaho. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  present  who  were  not  at  these  hearings  I  can  testify 
that  the  commission  was  perfectly  fair  and  gave  everyone  who  wanted  to  speak 
an  opportunity  and  manifested  attention  and  interest  by  asking  numerous  per- 
tinent questions. 

At  Cody  the  speakers,  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  were  nearly 
all  opposed  to  the  extension  and  also  opposed  to  any  changes  in  the  park 
boundary.  I  talked  with  a  number  of  citizens  in  order  to  get  their  point  of 
view.  Senator  Kendrick  is  correct  in  saying  that  there  is  much  opposition  to 
the  extension. 

At  the  hearing  at  Ashton  the  speakers  were  all  in  favor  of  making  use  of  the 
Bechler  Basin,  now  within  the  park,  as  a  reservoir  for  storing  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.  We  visited  tli<  southwest  corner  of  Yellowstone  in  1927.  We 
arrived  at  the  Bechler  ranger  station  in  the  evening  and  early  the  next  morning 
we  set  out  in  a  light  wagon  for  the  Bechler  meadows.  These  meadows  have  a 
beauty  all  their  own.  The  vast  stretches  of  grass-covered  level  land  form  an 
attractive  foil  for  the  surrounding  elevations.  Standing  in  the  meadows  and 
looking  in  any  direction  we  could  see  the  beauty  of  mountains,  and  that  line 
from  the  song  dashed  unbidden  through  my  mind, 

"  For  purple  mountain  majesties 
Above  the  fruited  plain  !" 

After  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  meadows  as  to  timber,  hay,  scenic, 
!  and  recreational  value,  we  left  the  wagon  and  went  on  horseback  along  the 
narrow  trail  through  the  Bechler  River  Canyon.  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill 
that  ride  gave  me.  Every  opening  in  the  trees  revealed  to  our  eyes  some  delight- 
ful surprise.  Of  brilliant,  rainbow-tinted  waterfalls  there  seemed  no  end,  and 
lovely  wooded  islands,  with  the  river  forming  cascades  on  either  side,  were  an 
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added  charm.  And  all  these  scenes  were  so  fresh,  so  unspoiled  by  contact  with 
man  that  it  seemed  as  though  they  had  been  but  newly  created.  And  this  was 
the  spot  that  had  been  described  as  having  "  no  scenery  of  any  value." 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  matter  over  a  period  of  years  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  to  preserve  Yellowstone  Park  is  to  take  a  positive 
stand  against  eliminations.  Those  that  have  already  been  made  have  simply 
encouraged  people  to  bring  all  possible  pressure  to  bear  in  order  to  obtain 
whatever  is  of  commercial  value  to  themselves. 

While  I  consider  the  Bechler  section  very  beautiful  and  more  than  worthy 
to  be  retained  within  the  park,  I  feel  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  relative 
scenic  beauty  as  it  is  a  question  of  either  wrecking  our  whole  national  park 
system,  so  splendidly  established,  or  preserving  it. 

To  eliminate  any  part  of  the  park  as  it  exists  to-day  is  to  court  danger  and 
to  encourage  exploitation. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  demonstrated  that  they  will  not  toler- 
ate any  encroachments  upon  the  park,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  going  to 
be  equally  intolerant  of  eliminations.  You  can  not  say  to  one  group,  you  can 
l'ot  have  what  you  desire  because  we  must  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  national 
1  arks,  and  at  the  same  time  grant  the  wishes  of  other  self-seeking  men. 

It  is  my  earnest  plea  that  there  be  no  more  eliminations  from  Yellowstone 
Park  even  though  additional  territory  be  brought  in. 

Miss  James.  We  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  the  statement  that  we  made 
at  the  hearing  before  Secretary  Work,  which  I  need  not  go  into  any  more  than 
to  summarize.  I  did  assume  that  as  we  were  invited  here  to-day  you  desired 
to  have  our  opinions,  because  you  had  seen  the  area  for  yourselves,  but  you 
would  not  have  advised  us  of  this  hearing  if  you  had  not  expected  us  to 
express  our  opinions. 

We  have  been  opposed  to  the  elimination  of  P>eehler  Meadows,  first,  as  a 
dangerous  precedent.  After  careful  study  of  the  minor  changes  in  the  bound- 
aries of  the  several  national  parks  we  find  that  those  changes  were  made  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  parks  and  their  administration  and  not  for  local 
commercial  benefits.  The  proposed  change  in  the  southwest  boundary  of  the 
park  does  not  provide  a  more  convenient  boundary  for  administrative  purposes. 
Moreover,  to  eliminate  the  areas  from  the  national  park  for  local  commercial 
purposes  forms  a  most  dangerous  precedent  which  could  well  result  in  the  end 
in  a  deplorable  disintegration  of  that  national  park  system. 

In  the  Yellowstone  we  are  informed  there  are  a  number  of  ponds  and  reser- 
voirs which  might  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  moment.  I  had  stepped  out  to  answer 
the  phone.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  never  been  in  this 
particular  section? 

Miss  James.  I  did  not  say,  but  I  have  not.  I  am  presenting  two  witnesses. 
The  Bechler  River  section  has  been  explored  and  revisited  many  times  by  Mr. 
William  C.  Gregg,  vice  president  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  and  in- 
spected by  the  official  representatives  of  the  association  who  believe  it  to  be  of 
use  for  future  camping  grounds.  We  submitted  a  statement  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  December,  1927.  At  the  time  this  state- 
ment was  prepared,  the  year  before  there  had  been  over  200,000  visitors  to 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  This  last  year,  of  course,  there  were  more  than 
double  that  number  (460,000).  With  the  increase  in  visitors  there  are  a  good 
many  of  us  who  would  agree  with  the  expression  this  morning  that  the  national 
parks  are  coming  to  the  place  where  there  are  so  many  visitors  that  we  desire 
to  see  more  of  the  wilderness  areas  where  we  may  get  away  from  the  very  large 
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stream  of  visitors,  We  do  not  care  to  take  away  from  visitors  the  privilege  of 
going  into  the  national  parks,  but  we  would  like  to  have  more  space  for  those 
who  like  the  wilderness.  We  helieve  that  the  Bechler  Meadows  forms  an 
Indivisible  part  of  the  picture  of  the  park. 

We  are  not  helievers  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few.  And  I  would  like  in  that  connection  to  say  just  a  word  in 
regard  to  the  relation  hetween  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.  The 
only  justification  for  the  Federal  Government  being  in  the  national  park  busi- 
ness, as  it  were,  is  that  the  areas  are  of  a  character  to  draw  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  that  being  the  case,  because  of  the  outstanding 
scenery  in  the  Yellowstone  as  well  as  in  the  other  national  parks,  we  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  in  the  right  business,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  an  invasion  of  State  rights  either  to  put  an  area  into  a  national  park,  if  it 
belongs  there,  or  to  add  other  areas  to  the  system  Indeed  we  are  very  much 
inrerested  right  now  in  seeing  all  of  the  areas  which  rightly  belong  in  the 
national  park  system  examined  and  put  within  the  system,  so  that  we  shall  not 
be  in  the  position  that  we  have  been  in  the  last  25  years  of  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  completed  system.  We  have  respectfully  defended  the  areas  within 
the  parks  from  commercial  invasions.  We  take  an  equally  strong  stand  in 
opposing  the  bringing  into  the  national  park  system  of  areas  that  do  not 
belong  there. 

I  would  like  to  read  you  just  a  paragraph  from  a  letter *  of  Judge  Payne 
who  was  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  at  the  time  this  letter  was 
written  in  1926  was  the  acting  president  of  the  American  Civic  Association 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Delano. 

A  year  and  half  later  Judge  Payne  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Henry  Van  Dyke  in  which  he  opposes  the  elimination  of 
the  Bechler  area. 

I  have  also  a  letter  here  from  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  who  was  president 
of  the  American  Civic  Association  for  many  years  and  who  is  now  chairman 
of  the  national  parks.     He  speaks  of  both  regions. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Gregg,  also  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Frederic 
Law  Olmsted   who,   as   you   know,    is   a    very   eminent   landscape   architect. 

I  would  like  first,  if  I  may,  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Thurman  who  visited  the 
Bechler  Meadows  some  years  ago  as  a  lay  woman,  and  next  upon  Mr.  Caparn 
who  will  speak  as  a  landscape  architect.  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Thurman,  associa- 
tion secretary  of  the  American  Civic  Association. 

A   VISIT    TO    THE   BECHLER    MEADOWS 

Mrs.  Thurman.  I  am  asking  the  privilege  of  reading  from  notes,  if  I  may, 
as  I  think  I  can  make  myself  much  clearer  and  briefer  in  reading  than  in 
talking. 

When  in  September,  1926,  I  was  authorized  by  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion to  go  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  for  the  special  purpose  of  seeing 
the  Bechler  Meadows  and  forming  a  first-hand  opinion  of  their  importance 
as  a  part  of  the  park,  I  undertook  the  commission  with  keen  interest,  and  I 
must  confess,  a  disturbing  question  in  my  mind.  Would  I  find  them  as  Mr. 
Smith  said.  "  mere  swampy  meadows  with  no  outstanding  scenic  features, 
where  neither   man   nor   beast   could   exist    during   the   summer   months?"     In 

1  This  and  other  letters  and  a  telegram  referred  to  by  Miss  James  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  this  hearing. 
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1908  I  had  made  my  first  trip  through  by  stage.     Now  I  was  going  back  to  make 
the  trip  by  pack  outfit  and  automobile. 

The  members  of  your  commission  have  seen  for  themselves  the  much  dis- 
cussed Cascade  Corner — but  may  I  tell  you  how  that  little  wilderness  area 
impressed  an  average  tourist  who  loves  the  out  of  doors  and  has  spent  many 
months  in  the  West  visiting  in  all  seven  of  our  National  Parks. 

In  the  early  days  of  September  I  entered  the  park  by  way  of  the  Bechler 
ranger  station,  passing  en  route  Cave  Falls,  which  even  at  low  water  were 
most  impressive.  Our  pack  outfit — for  a  party  of  six — was  made  up  at  the 
ranger  station,  and  early  in  the  morning  we  took  the  trail  through  a  forest  of 
lodge-pole  pine  and  aspen  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  reservoir.  After  examin- 
ing the  extent  of  the  area  to  be  flooded,  we  struck  out  into  the  open  meadows, 
stretching  for  miles  toward  the  Teton  Mountains  and  presenting  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pictures  I  carry  in  my  memory.  Soft  undulating  meadows  of 
timothy  and  other  grasses,  dotted  here  and  there  with  little  groves  of  pine  and 
aspen  with  a  clean,  open  cover  quite  different  from  the  usual  cover  of  pine 
forest  massed  with  underbrush  and  down  timber — at  one  end  the  walls  of 
wooded  hills  and  rocky  cliff  of  the  canyon  mouth  were  broken  by  the  flash 
of  delicate  waterfalls — Ouzel.  Silver  Scarf,  and  Dunanda — while  at  the  far  end 
miles  away  rose  the  jagged  walls  of  the  incomparable  Tetons.  Turning  first  in 
one  direction,  then  another,  the  whole  scene  impressed  me  as  a  masterpiece — 
the  gentle  meadow  with  its  wooded  walls  broken  here  and  there  by  rock  cliffs 
providing  the  foreground  for  the  great  peaks  of  the  Teton  Mountains,  recently 
set  aside  as  a  separate  national  park. 

We  pitched  camp  before  luncheon  in  a  little  grove  of  pines  on  the  banks  of 
the  Bechler  River,  where  we  were  to  spend  the  night,  and  after  luncheon  took 
to  our  saddles  again  to  follow  a  trail  up  along  Boundary  Creek  to  the  higher 
ground  so  we  might  see  at  closer  range  some  of  the  waterfalls.  From  the 
heights  above  Dunanda  Falls  the  character  of  the  picture  changed — the  vast 
expanse  of  the  meadows  seemed  almost  half  timbered  and  the  gold  of  the 
aspen  leaves  "  picked  out "  against  the  black  green  of  the  pines  by  the  afternoon 
sunlight  gave  a  touch  of  brilliance  to  the  meadowlands — all  this  was  just 
one-half  of  the  pitcure,  in  the  background  loomed  the  three  giant  peaks.  It 
took  us  three  hours  to  cover  that  trail — it  would  take  more  years  than  I  shall 
live  to  dim  that  picture. 

As  we  slept  that  night  by  the  Bechler  River,  the  deep  silence  was  broken 
occasionally  by  the  bugling  of  elks  and  the  calls  of  coyotes.  On  the  second  day 
of  our  trip,  we  broke  camp  early  and  rode  across  the  meadows  into  Bechler 
Canyon,  following  the  course  of  the  stream  deeper  and  deeper  until  the  walls 
of  the  canyon  overhung  our  trail,  and  on  up  past  unnamed  waterfalls  and 
cascades,  stopping  to  take  mental  pictures  of  Iris  Falls,  Colonade,  Wahhi, 
Tendoy,  and  others  whose  names  I've  lost.  Those  two  days  and  a  night  spent 
in  the  Cascade  Corner  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  some  three  and  a  half 
years  ago  are  as  vivid  to-day  as  though  it  were  only  yesterday — when  I  think  of 
that  great  park  I  think  of  it  as  containing  not  only  spectacular  freaks  of  nature 
but  a  beautiful  bit  of  wilderness  in  the  southwest  corner. 

The  members  of  your  commission  have  made  an  expert  examination  of  the 
site  of  the  reservoir  and  have  taken  into  account  far  more  carefully  than  I  can 
the  effect  of  the  project — but  I  wonder  if  the  same  picture  flashed  on  your 
minds  as  did  on  mine  as  I  stood  on  the  heights  above  Dunanda  Falls — ravished 
Jackson  Lake  at  low  water  with  its  gaunt  skeletons  of  trees  and  slimey  mud 
banks  and  the  same  eternal  Tetons  with  this  desecration  at  their  feet. 
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To  summarize  as  briefly  as  possible,  we  spent  two  days  and  a  night  in  the 
meadows,  riding  and  walking  over  a  large  extent  of  the  area,  picking  out  many 
wooded  camp  sites  accessible  to  water  for  man  and  beast — we  found  the  ground 
dry  to  the  point  of  being  dusty  as  our  little  cavalcade  galloped  over  it,  we  had 
fresh  fish  from  the  Bechler  River  for  luncheon,  dinner,  and  breakfast  and 
although  there  is  said  to  be  a  pest  of  insects  there  in  July  and  August  as  there 
is  to  my  personal  knowledge  in  tbe  beautiful  Maine  woods,  we  encountered 
none  at  all  early  in  September.  As  a  reserve  for  the  future  expansion  of 
camping  parties  in  the  Yellowstone  the  Bechler  Meadows  seem  to  me  of  too 
great  value  to  be  given  away  for  an  irrigation  reservoir. 

From  tbe  purely  scenic  point  of  view  were  the  Bechler  Meadows  withdrawn 
from  the  park  area  and  used  for  the  reservoir  purposes,  they  would  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  landscape  and  a  new  boundary  line  would  not  cut  off  the 
reservoir  from  the  view  of  park  visitors  who  in  the  years  to  come  will  spread 
cut  in  increasing  numbers  into  the  wilderness  corners  of  the  Yellowstone. 

Before  I  stop  I  would  like  to  stress  one  more  point — a  phase  of  the  question 
which  in  my  mind  is  of  ever  increasing  importance.  The  wilderness  aspect 
of  the  Cascade  Corner  and  the  Bechler  Meadows — the  rare  beauty  of  the  wide 
expanse  of  meadow  land,  broken  by  the  winding  course  of  the  Bechler  River 
and  Boundary  Creek,  on  three  sides  walled  by  wooded  hills  and  rocky  cliffs — 
and  at  tbe  far  end  tbe  great  ragged  peaks  of  the  Tetons — this  in  contrast  to 
tbe  spectacular  upheavals  and  freaks  of  nature,  the  marvels  which  are  exhaust- 
ing in  their  awe-inspiring  wonder,  and  only  one  day's  horseback  ride  from 
Lone  Star  Geyser.  Tbe  Yellowstone  would  not  in  my  opinion  be  the  great 
park  it  is  did  it  not  contain  its  wilderness  areas  as  well  as  tbe  weird  geological 
exhibits.  Personally.  I  think  the  day  may  come  when  areas  of  unspoiled 
rugged  wilderness  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  our  people,  and  the  Bechler 
Meadows,  as  a  wilderness  refuge  wit  bin  tbe  Yellowstone  National  Park,  of  far 
greater  value  to  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States  than  the  projected  reservoir 
could  be  to  the  people  of  southeastern  Idaho. 

Miss  James.  May  I  Mr.  Chairman,  present  Mr.  H.  A.  Caparn,  a  landscape 
architect  and  also  a  member  of  the  American  Civic  Association. 

Mr.  Caparn.  I  came  here  expecting  to  make  an  extensive  description  of  my 
visit  to  the  meadows,  but  I  have  been  urged  to  read  a  piece  that  I  wrote  at 
the  time,  September  10,  1920,  and  it  is  not  very  long.  With  your  permission 
I  will  substitute  it  [readsl  : 

"  PRESERVING    THE    UNITY    OF    YELLOWSTONE    PARK    SCENERY 

"  In  approaching  this  problem  of  the  Bechler  Meadows  in  their  relation  to 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  the  writer  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  a 
considerable  number  of  people  for  whose  judgment  and  sensibility  he  has  great 
respect  should  have  agreed,  one  after  another,  in  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
separation  of  the  meadows  from  the  park  by  making  a  reservoir,  or  by  any 
other  means ;  and  it  therefore  seemed  desirable  first  to  see  if  his  impressions 
coincide  with  theirs,  and  if  so,  to  endeavor  to  analyze  and  dsicover  the  princi- 
ple underlying  all  this  agrement.  This,  if  done,  would  supply  another  point  of 
view  to  all  those  others  converging  to  the  same  center  of  preserving  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  park.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  following  was  written  : 

"  The  arguments  of  the  local  people  against  the  value  of  the  meadows  to 
the  park  may  be  dismissed  with  brief  mention.  As  for  the  mosquito  plague, 
after  spending  a  day  and  a  night  in  the  meadows  the  writer  did  not  see,  hear,  or 
feel  one  mosquito,  but  is  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  there  may  be  mosquitos 
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in  the  meadows  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  as  there  are  in  other  parts  of  the 
park,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

"As  for  the  statements  that  the  meadows  are  a  swamp,  or  swampy,  having 
ridden  and  walked  a  god  many  miles  in  them,  always  on  the  lookout  for 
swamps,  the  writer  was  unable  to  find  a  single  wet  place.  There  are  areas 
(not  large  relative  to  the  entire  meadow)  which,  judging  by  the  growth  of 
grass  and  other  indications,  are  probably  waterlogged  at  times,  and  it  may 
be  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  whole  is  flooded  or  muddy  like 
other  low  lying  ground.  But  our  party  found  the  reservoir  site  an  almost  ideal 
place  for  camping,  and  after  camping  the  following  night  in  a  large  meadow 
at  8,000  feet  elevation,  found  it  much  wetter  than  the  proposed  reservoir  site. 

"  It  should  be  stated  that  this  visit  was  made  on  September  11  after  a  dry 
season.  As  for  the  statement  that  there  are  no  animals  in  the  Bechler 
Meadows,  our  party  saw  three  elks  in  them  and  picked  up  horns  that  had 
belonged  to  four  others. 

"  But  all  such  objections  as  these  to  the  meadows  seem  to  the  writer  beside 
the  point,  immaterial,  and  irrelevant.  They  have  little  or  no  relation  to  the 
real  value  of  the  meadows  to  the  park.  Like  any  other  park,  national  or 
otherwise,  the  Yellowstone  exists  primarily  for  its  scenic  quality  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  looked  at.  But  for  this  quality,  its  value  and  interest  to  the 
people  would  be  no  greater  or  less  than  that  of  any  other  similar  areas  of 
unoccupied  and  unexploited  land. 

"This  being  assumed  (and  the  writer  does  not  see  how  it  could  be  disputed) 
the  question  whether  the  Bechler  Meadows  should  be  either  actually  or  virtually 
eliminated  from  the  park  by  being  used  for  a  storage  reservoir  depends  prin- 
cipally on  their  scenic  value  to  the  park. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  meadows  are  not  of  national  park  quality,  or  not 
up  to  national  park  standards  as  scenery;  that  hundreds  of  meadows  can  be 
found  in  the  State  of  Idaho  that  no  one  thinks  of  as  being  of  national  park 
quality,  and.  therefore,  that  the  proposed  reservoir  site  could  be  obliterated 
and  separated  from  the  park  without  loss.  This  also  appears  to  the  writer 
immaterial  and  irrelevant,  and  based  on  lack  of  understanding  of  the  conditions. 

"Regarded  superficially,  the  reservoir  site  appears  to  be  merely  a  piece  of 
flat  land  surrounded  by  pines.  Why  not  put  it  in  the  class  of  other  flat  lands 
where  it  belongs  and  make  it  serve  a  really  useful  purpose,  they  say.  The 
fallacy  of  those  who  take  this  point  of  view  arises  from  mentally  putting  a 
fence  around  the  meadows  and  cutting  them  off  from  their  surroundings, 
in  trying  to  separate  the  inseparable,  in  looking  at  a  part  and  not  at  the  whole, 
in  seeing  not  what  is  really  hi  front  of  them,  but  only  what  they  desire  to  see, 
in  closing  their  eyes  to  the  obvious.  Of  all  such  meadows  that  the  writer  lias 
seen,  in  or  out  of  the  park,  the  Bechler  Meadows  are  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting— but  it  is  not  this  that  makes  them  so  valuable  to  the  park,  but  their 
location  and  their  relation  to  their  surroundings.  Possibly  some  of  the 
hundreds  of  other  meadows  in  Idaho  may  be  as  attractive  in  themselves  as 
the  Bechler,  but  they  are  not  within  the  boundaries  of  a  national  park,  and 
a  part  of  its  structure. 

"  The  real  way  to  regard  the  Bechler  Meadows  and  to  get  a  true  idea  of 
their  value  to  the  park  is  not  to  look  at  them  as  an  isolated  unit,  but  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  park  scenery.  It  is  quite  possible  to  separate  them  from 
the  park  physically  by  putting  a  fence  round  them  or  converting  them  into  a 
reservoir,  but  no  power  short  of  destroying  the  encircling  mountains  can  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  park  scenery  or  prevent  them  from  exercising  a  potent 
influence  thereon.     In  proportion  as  the  meadows  are  spared  or  damaged,  the 
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integrity  and  charm  of  the  region  will  be  preserved  or  injured.  As  a  painter 
would  put  it,  the  meadows  are  the  foreground  to  the  near-by  and  distant 
mountains,  to  the  wooded  slopes  that  run  down  into  and  form  a  part  of  them, 
and  to  the  rare  silhouette  of  the  distant  Tetons.  Seen  from  some  places,  they 
would  form  the  middle  distance,  and  if  one  could  look  down  on  them  from 
the  upper  heights  of  the  Tetons,  they  would  be  part  of  the  distance.  But  from 
any  point  of  view,  both  the  near  and  distant  mountains  depend  for  much  of 
their  fascination  on  the  meadows  which  form  the  complete  and  perfect  fore- 
ground of  the  whole  picture.  It  is  complete  and  perfect  because  it  was  produced 
by  the  interaction  of  all  the  natural  forces  that  produced  both  meadows  and 
mountains.  All  the  parts  of  the  scene  are  interdependent.  Anything  that 
interferes  with  these  processes,  that  injects  any  new  and  inconsistent  element 
into  their  slow  and  orderly  progress,  will  mar  the  perfection  of  the  picture  and 
interfere  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  park  was  created — the  preservation 
of  rare  scenery  in  its  natural  state,  as  far  as  may  be  possible  consistent  with 
making  it  accessible. 

"  The  interest  and  fascination  of  the  park  lies  not  alone  in  its  containing 
wonderful  and  startling  features  like  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Old  Faithful 
Geyser,  or  the  view  from  Mount  Washburn,  but  in  the  connection  and  separa- 
tion of  these  by  an  endless  variety  of  scenery  of  less  striking  character.  To 
the  unity  and  completeness  of  this,  meadows  or  open  flat  spaces  are  as  neces- 
sary as  steep  mountain  sides  covered  with  forest,  and  the  attraction  of  the 
great  features  themselves  lies  in  no  small  degree  in  their  not  being  huddled 
together  like  specimens  in  a  vast  museum,  but  separated  by  long  intervals 
of  tamer  country,  giving  the  visitor  time  to  assimilate  his  impressions  and 
avoid  the  weariness  and  mental  staleness  of  a  surfeit  of  crowded  wonders. 

"There  are,  therefore,  two  ways  of  getting  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  mead- 
ows to  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  park.  One  of  them  is  to  stand  in  the 
proposed  reservoir  site  itself  and  imagine  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
scenic  picture  if  this  site  could  be  eliminated ;  the  other  is  to  go  to  some 
vantage  point  outside  of  the  meadows  and  look  down  upon  them.  One  such 
point  is  the  rocky  height  near  Silver  Scarf  Falls,  from  which  a  picture  of  moun- 
tain, forest,  and  meadow  of  extraordinary  perfection  and  beauty  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  there  will  be  pictures  of  similar  quality  from  every  point  from 
which  the  meadows  can  be  overlooked. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  so  easy  for  the  average  spectator  to  imagine  the 
elimination  of  the  meadows  from  the  scenic  picture ;  but  anyone  who  has  seen 
the  ghastly  mud  flats  of  the  Jackson  Lake  Reservoir  at  the  foot  of  the  Teton 
Mountains  in  August  and  September  would  have  little  imagination  indeed,  if 
he  could  not  picture  for  himself  the  scene  of  stark  desolation  that  would  be 
introduced  into  the  panorama  of  a  national  park,  if  not  into  its  technical 
boundaries,  if  the  irrigation  interests  could  have  their  way.  Even  if  the  reser- 
voir site  should  be  excluded  from  the  park  by  rearranging  the  boundaries,  the 
new  lines  on  the  map  would  make  no  difference  to  the  picture  from  which  the 
meadow  area  can  not  be  separated,  no  matter  how  the  boundaries  may  be 
changed  or  what  destruction  may  be  wrought  in  it. 

"  To  sum  up,  the  Bechler  Meadows  are  not  only  a  highly  interesting  type 
of  meadow  scenery  in  themselves,  with  very  unusual  character  and  grouping 
of  forest  growth,  as  to  the  causes  of  which  the  writer  feels  very  curious,  but 
can  only  speculate — they  are  an  area  which  is  necessary  in  its  natural  un- 
spoiled state  to  the  park  scenery,  which  means  to  the  park  itself.  They  are 
as  necessary  to  the  mountains  and  forest  as  they  to  it.  There  could  be  no 
greater  fallacy  than  to  assume  that  the  park  scenery  could  be  separated  into 
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its  component  parts  and  some  arbitrarily  subtracted  from  others.  To  say  that 
the  Bechler  Meadows  are  not  of  national  park  quality  and  could  be  separated 
from  the  park  without  detriment  is  a  good  deal  like  cutting  a  piece  out  of 
one's  coat  and  saying  that  the  loss  of  a  plain  piece  of  cloth  would  not  damage 
the  coat.  Or,  to  take  another  illustration,  which  every  American  who  possesses 
that  very  American  privilege,  a  front  yard,  will  understand,  the  national  parks 
are  the  garden  or  front  yard  of  the  Nation,  and  the  excision  of  the  Bechler 
Meadows  from  the  park  to  make  a  reservoir  would  be  to  the  people  much  like 
cutting  off  a  corner  of  one's  own  front  yard  and  putting  a  billboard  on  it. 
The  park  abounds  in  what  one  might  call  average  mountain  scenery  which 
leads  up  to.  supplements,  and  enhances  by  contrast  the  splendor  of  the  more 
spectacular  features.  The  Great  Artist  created  a  Yellowstone  Park  of  many 
and  varied  ingredients  with  its  full  complement  of  average  scenery  because 
this  was  essential  to  the  completeness  of  his  design  and  could  not  be  removed 
or  ignored  without  irreparable  loss  and  damage. 

"  The  general  question  of  the  great  danger  of  permitting  encroachments  of 
any  kind  in  any  class  of  parks,  and  especially  in  national  parks,  has  so  often 
been  emphasized  by  others  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  refer  to  it 
here  further  than  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  attempt  to  raid 
the  Bechler  Meadows  that  would  justify  the  American,  people  in  relaxing 
their  watchfulness  over  their  national  parks. 

"  For  similar  reasons,  the  writer  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  practical 
side  of  the  alternatives  of  locating  a  reservoir  in  the  Bechler  Meadows  or 
outside  of  the  park.  But  having  made  many  observations  in  the  meadows,  and 
having  spent  an  afternoon  in  studying  the  Teton  River  Basin,  and  having 
asked  all  the  questions  of  those  acquainted  with  local  conditions  that  he  could 
think  of,  the  writer  is  convinced  that  the  engineering  side  of  the  Bechler 
project  has  not  been  properly  worked  out,  that  the  cost  of  construction  would 
certainly  be  very  high,  and  further  that,  under  present  information,  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  how  high  this  cost  would  be,  or  even  that  the  project  would  be 
practicable  at  all.  Also  that  the  Teton  River  Basin  appears  to  be  an  admi- 
rable reservoir  site  both  for  power  and  irrigation.  A  reservoir  on  this  site 
would  spoil  no  scenery  by  summer  flats,  since  the  water  wrould  be  contained 
partly  by  the  steep  sides  of  a  rocky  canyon,  partly  by  the  borders  of  marshy 
areas  of  no  scenic  interest;  and  that  the  cost  of  construction  would  almost 
certainly  be  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  the  reservoir  proposed  for  the  Bechler 
Meadows." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words.  There  was  a  hearing  at  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  some  time  ago  at  which  a 
great  many  of  the  prominent  people  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  park 
spoke,  and  the  record  of  the  meeting  exists  in  the  form  of  a  Government  report 
which  I  have  read  with  care,  most  of  it.  It  is  very  impressive  in  its  way.  The 
speakers  seemed  to  be  all  capable,  intelligent,  and  sincere  men,  though  I  think 
that  any  outsider  would  conclude  that  they  were  locally  biased ;  and  you  must 
remember  that  in  this  case  the  outsider  includes  the  population  of  47  States; 
but  there  was  one  point  that  stood  out  in  this  report  of  the  meeting,  and  that 
was  this :  It  was  stated  that  in  the  old  days  when  the  region  was  first  settled, 
and  for  a  long  time  after,  there  was  plenty  of  water  to  go  around  ;  nobody  had 
any  trouble  about  it;  but  as  the  settlers  began  to  come  in  tlie  supply  of  water 
became  less  and  less  until  they  could  not  see  any  way  of  getting  enough  water 
except  by  entering  the  park.  Now,  if  they  have  what  they  want  and  they  get  a 
reservoir  in  the  Bechler,  why  won't  this  economic  condition  repeat  itself? 
History  does  repeat  itself.     If  there  is  plenty  of  water  more  settlers  will  come 
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in  and  the  condition  will  be  repeated  and  there  won't  be  enough  water  to  go 
round,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  there  will  soon  be  a  demand  for 
more  water  from  some  other  part  of  the  park,  and  such  a  demand  will  be  very 
much  more  difficult  to  resist  than  the  first  one,  because  of  the  extremely 
dangerous  precedent  it  will  create. 

Now,  the  Yellowstone  Park  is  full  of  water.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  en- 
croachments of  possible  invasion  into  the  park,  and  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  line — a  definite  strong  line — has  got  to  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  this  is 
the  place  to  draw  it. 

I  merely  want  to  leave  one  more  thought  with  you,  and  that  applies  to 
everything  that  has  been  said  in  this  room,  and  that  is  that  the  more  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  increases  the  greater  area  of  national  park  land  will 
be  needed. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  there  some  one  else  desiring  to  be  heard  in  connectiou 
with  this  Bechler  Basin? 

Mr.  Evison.  My  name  is  Herbert  T.  Evison.  I  am  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks.  I  desire  to  take  a  brief  moment 
to  explain  that  the  name  "  National  Conference  on  State  Parks"  does  not  mean 
that  the  interest  or  the  field  of  the  national  conference  is  limited  to  State-owned 
park  areas,  but  includes  on  occasion  the  entire  field  of  national  parks  or 
wilderness  parks. 

The  integrity  of  the  national  parks  has  been  a  basic  principle  of  this  con- 
ference since  its  organiaztion  nine  years  ago.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  ever 
had — it.  or  its  board,  or  its  members — the  idea  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
national  parks  were  as  unchanging  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
They  have  felt,  however,  I  hat  only  a  great  national  need  would  justify  an 
affirmative  reply  to  any  clamor  from  outside  for  a  restriction  upon  the  present 
boundaries  of  fhe  national  parks. 

Now,  it  appears  in  the  case  of  the  Bechler  Meadows — and  just  for  purposes  of 
the  record  and  for  Mr.  Smith's  benefit  when  he  gets  back — I  never  have  been 
there;  I  never  have  been  inside  of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  It  appears  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Bechler  Meadow  region  the  original  demand  and  practically  the 
entire  demand  for  tbe  elimination  of  this  southwest  corner  of  the  park  arises 
from  a  local  demand  of  the  owners  of  more  or  less — largely  less — irrigated  land 
below  the  meadows.  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  going  into  personal  history 
briefly.  About  three  years  ago  I  undertook  an  unfortunate  business  venture, 
and  I  hope  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  to  get  the  result  of  that  venture  paid 
Iff.  Now,  I  lost  some  money;  I  lost  it  because  in  undertaking  this  venture  I 
did  not  survey  the  field  adequately,  learn  all  the  conditions  which  surrounded 
that  venture.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  a  survey  of  those  conditions  would 
have  been  a  very  much  more  complicated  process  than  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  buyers  of  land  which  it  is  proposed  to  water  inside  there — a  very  much 
more  elaborate  job  than  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  available  water. 
They  have  gone  in  there;  they  have  made  an  unfortunate  investment  which  any 
sympathetic  human  being  will  feel  inclined  to  regret ;  but  I  think  that  those 
of  us  who  look  upon  these  national  parks  as  great  national  properties  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  ami  benefit  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be 
inclined  to  resent,  and  resent  very  strongly,  a  plea  from  these  people  who  either 
through  their  own  lock  of  foresight  or  through  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of 
dealers  in  real  estate,  or  any  other  reason,  made  an  unfortunate  investment 
down  there — will  be  inclined  to  resent  indemnifying  or  pulling  them  out  of  the 
hole  by  turning  over  to  them  a  large  national  possession  such  as  this  site. 
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Frankly,  I  think  that  when  the  Bechler  Basin  is  taken  out  of  the  park,  if  it 
ever  is — as  I  hope  it  never  is — I  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  or  some  other  governmental  authority  some  indemnification 
for  my  own  unfortunate  business  venture.  I  can  conceive  of  no  public  justifi- 
cation for  meeting  a  local  situation  by  drawing  upon  a  nationally  owned  asset. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Robert  Sterling  Yard.  I  am  not  going  to  make  an  argument,  but  just 
talk  a  little  about  the  subject,  and  perhaps  ask  a  few  questions.  I  want  some 
information.  I  represent  not  only  the  National  Parks  Association,  but  a  na- 
tional sentiment  for  the  preservation  and  the  development  of  the  national-park 
system,  not  as  a  set  of  recreational  parks  in  the  Nation,  but  as  a  national  insti- 
tution which  has  certain  particular  uses  which  no  other  institution  in  the  United 
States  possesses;  but  which  becomes  useless  if  its  standards  are  lowered. 

When  I  first  entered  into  this  field  it  was  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Smith's  first 
Bechler  Basin  bill,  in  April,  1919.  There  were  at  that  time  seven  or  eight  of 
us ;  there  were  four  or  five  from  New  York  City.  I  don't  remember  whether  Mr. 
Gilbert  Pearson  was  a  member  or  not,  but  I  think  he  was.  In  fact,  I  recall 
that  he  was,  now  that  I  think  about  it — he  was  very  much  there.  His  figure 
looms  up  in  my  memory.  We  had  two  men,  I  think,  from  Boston,  and  a  man 
from  Chicago,  and  there  were  several  of  us  from  here.  I  was  the  baby  of  the 
party.  I  had  never  clone  anything  of  the  kind  before,  and  I  did  not  know 
how  we  were  going  to  handle  the  situation.  I  was  learning  from  these  other 
fellows  who  had  been  longer  in  the  game,  and  knew.  That  little  group  of 
men  represented  the  national  park  public,  which  I  do  not  believe  was  more 
at  that  time  than  2,000  or  3,000. 

But  I  must  explain  what  I  mean  by  national  park  public.  I  do  not  mean 
the  people  who  go  into  national  parks  for  mere  sightseeing,  but  who  have  the 
conception  of  the  national  park  system  as  a  national  institution.  I  doubt 
whether  that  public  was  then  more  than  2.000  or  3,000  throughout  the  country; 
and  to-day  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  were  less  than  8,000.000  or 
10,000.000  people.  The  national  park  conception  of  which  I  speak  is  so  plain  to 
every  American  who  is  not  actuated  by  local  or  personal  influences  that  all 
instantly  can  see  it.  I  will  guarantee  to  convert  any  man  of  good  intelligence 
and  fair  education  to  this  idea  in  10  minutes,  provided  for  guarantee  to  me 
that  he  is  not  prejudiced  by  either  a  local  or  a  personal  consideration.  Con- 
sequently I  speak  to  you  with  very  great  confidence  about  the  strength  and 
the  purpose  and  the  idealism  of  what  I  call  the  national  park  public,  and  it  is 
in  that  behalf  that  I  am  standing  here  to-day. 

In  my  position  I  am  constantly  obliged  to  furnish  information  for  people 
all  over  the  United  States.  From  every  State  I  have  constant  requests — wires, 
letters,  telephones — for  information  about  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing. 
This  public  is  a  good  deal  more  interested  than  just  to  observe  what  is  going 
on;  it  wants  to  take  a  part;  and  because  it  wants  to  take  a  part  is  one  reason 
why  the  national  park  system  remains  preserved  to-day  unimpaired. 

During  the  last  10  years  I  think  the  Bechler  Basin  project  has  been  up  in 
one  shape  or  another  every  year,  and  I  have  put  on  record  against  it  a  good 
many  pages  of  typwritten  and  printed  stuff  each  year.  I  am  on  record  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  do  not  have  to  put  up  an  argument  against  it  to-day. 

So  let  us  go  on  to  the  Thorofare  Plateau  matter.  As  soon  as  the  announce- 
ment of  this  commission  was  made,  as  early  as  July  and  August,  I  began  to  get 
letters  asking  what  it  meant.  I  did  not  know  exactly,  so  went  to  the  law  and 
I  read  that  it  was  appointed  by  the  President  and  that  its  duty  was  to  inspect 
the  areas  involved  in  the  proposed   adjustment  and   report  not  only   to   the 
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President,  but  also  to  Congress.  That  is  a  little  confusing.  Why  you  have  to 
make  two  reports,  to  the  President,  and  then  to  Congress  before  January  1,  1931, 
is  not  very  clear  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me  why  this  is. 

In  August  and  September  I  began  to  get  newspaper  clippings  and  letters 
saying  that  the  commission  was  investigating  irrigation  sites  outside  the 
park.  What  did  that  mean?  Going  back  to  the  law,  I  find  that  its  instruc- 
tions were  to  inspect  the  areas  involved,  not  to  investigate  irrigation  areas 
outside  the  park.     That  too,  is  a  question  I  would  like  you  to  answer. 

According  to  my  conception  to  that  of  a  number  of  our  people  and  to 
people  in  other  organizations  which  are  affiliated  with  us,  the  business  of  the 
commission  is  to  inspect  areas  and  report — upon  what?  On  the  areas, 
of  course,  which  are  affected  by  the  boundary  changes  as  to  whether  they 
were  fitted  to  belong  to  the  national  park.  Whether,  for  instance,  the  Beehler 
Basin  is  of  such  a  quality  that  it  can  be  excluded  from  the  park  on  local 
demand,  and  whether  this  Thorofare  area  is  of  such  a  quality  that  it  belongs 
in  the  park. 

These  are  the  questions  that  our  public — the  national  park  public — 
would  like  to  have  answered.  What  light  is  cast  on  the  value  of  the  Thoro- 
fare country  as  an  addition  to  Yellowstone  National  Park  by  the  testimony 
of  local  hunters  about  the  moose  and  elk  which  they  want  to  shoot  there? 

Again  in  December  I  read  a  most  outrageous  and  mendacious  tirade  against 
the  National  Park  Service  written  apparently  in  the  interest  of  hunting  in 
the  Thorofare  Plateau,  and  to-day  we  have  protests  against  fulfilling  the 
obligations  of  this  bill  from  those  who  want  that  area  for  hunting. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  which  is  looking  out  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  park  system,  the  Thorofare  country  belongs  in  the  park 
because  it  comprises  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  According 
to  my  reading  of  the  law  creating  your  commission,  that,  not  the  fears  of 
local  hunters,  is  the  question  before  your  commission. 

If  the  sentiment  of  1  state  is  sought  by  this  condition,  how  about  the  senti- 
ment of  the  other  47  States?  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  say,  or  the 
State  of  Illinois,  there  are  more  people  who  are  tremendously  interested  in 
adding  the  Thorofare  country  to  the  national  park  than  there  are  hunters 
in  the  very  thinly  settled  State  of  Wyoming  who  want  to  keep  it  out.  -That 
being  the  case,  what  are  the  rest  of  us  to  do? 

It  has  been  stated  here  that  your  commission  is  to  settle  this  question. 
1  want  to  know  if  that  is  true.  If  you  are  going  to  settle  it  and  Wyoming- 
lias  had  her  way,  to  whom  are  the  rest  of  the  47  States  going  to  present 
the  side  of  the  national  park  system?  Are  we  to  bring  it  to  you?  Are  the 
organizations  and  the  people  of  the  other  47  States  to  tell  their  aspirations  to 
your  commission?  Are  you  going  to  seek  this  information?  I  want  to  know 
where  we  stand. 

In  a  way  I  am  a  shepherd  of  this  flock;  at  all  events,  from  all  over  this 
country — from  most  of  the  States  in  this  country — people  from  associations 
and  organizations  are  looking  to  me.  I  feel  this  responsibility.  What  am 
1  to  tell  them?  That  having  appealed  to  local  sentiment,  your  commission 
is  now  going  to  appeal  to  national  sentiment.  Or  will  the  national  park 
public  in  the  other  47  States  have  to  volunteer  their  appeal?  If  so,  should 
it  be  made  to  you?  If  not,  should  we  report  to  the  President?  Or  is  it 
up  to  us  to  go  to  Congress?  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen, 
if  you  would  just  tell  me  what  my  duty  is  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anyone  have  anything  else  to  say  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Yard's  remarks  would  indicate  what  I  have  been  appre- 
hensive of:  If  you  ever  start  a  general  hearing  on  this  proposition  you  never 
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would  finish.  That  is  the  reason  thai  we  persuaded  Congress  to  authorize 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  visit  the  park  and  make  a  personal 
inspection.  Your  commission  has  been  actually  on  the  ground  and  you  have 
evidence  heretofore  submitted  as  well  as  the  information  that  has  been  given 
to  you  here  to-day  of  a  general  character — some  of  it  very  ably  presented  by 
Miss  James  and  Mrs.  Thurman,  but  it  is  hoped  you  will  not  allow  yourselves 
to  be  influenced  by  this  extraneous  data.  My  contention  is  that  the  whole 
controversy  was  passed  on  to  this  commission  when  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  appoint  it.  You  gentlemen  have  been  there;  you  looked  over 
the  country,  and  studied  it  from  all  aspects  and  should  decide  what  you  think 
should  be  done.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  worth  while  to  have  all  of  the  48 
States  represented  before  the  commission  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Yard.  They 
would  not  add  anything  to  the  information  which  you  already  have. 

I  can  see  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  have  opposed  me  on  this  proposition, 
but  as  the  Representative  in  Congress  of  the  people  in  eastern  Idaho  who 
would  he  benefited  by  taking  the  water  that  is  running  to  waste  and  utilizing 
it,  and  thus  enable  the  farmers  to  preserve  their  homes  and  to  be  more  com- 
fortable and  prosperous,  I  insist  that  the  boundary  line  of  the  park  should 
be  modified  as  proposed.  You  are  to  decide  whether  that  water  which  is 
one  of  God's  bounties,  should  continue  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  or  whether 
the  boundary  line  should  be  changed  to  exclude  that  section  and  place  it 
into  a  national  forest,  and  permit  its  use  under  authority  of  the  Forest  Service. 
I  am  willing  to  let  you  gentlemen  decide  on  your  own  responsibility  what 
action  should  be  taken.  I  think  it  is  useless  to  continue  this  hearing  any 
further,  because  you  have  all  the  information  available  as  to  this  section 
from  a  personal  observation  of  t lie  land  in  that  locality  and  the  problem 
which  was  presented  when  you  were  there  last  summer. 

Mr.  Yard.  You  are  one  of  the  fairest-minded  men  I  ever  met  in  all  my  life, 
and  you  would  not  consider  it  fair1  now  for  this  commission  after  it  has  given 
the  opportunity  to  the  newspapers  to  express  their  objections  you  would  not 
think  it  fair  to  close  it  now: 

Mr.  Smith.  According  to  your  own  admission,  Mr.  Yard,  this  matter  has 
been  pending  11  years.  We  have  had  hearings  and  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  House  and  Senate  winch  have  always  been 
faithfully  attended  by  you  and  others  representing  various  organizations, 
including  those  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Y'akd.  It  is  made  up  before  Congress,  it  is  not  made  up  before  the  com- 
mission.    If  the  commission  is  going  to  decide  it  we  want  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  you  know  that  the  commission  can  not  decide  it;  it  is 
a  legislative  proposition.  This  commission  was  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  gather  this  information  and  make  their  recommendation; 
and  Congress  will  then  act. 

This  commission  does  not  need  any  additional  information.  They  have  visited 
the  section  in  controversy  and  know  if  it  possesses  any  scenic  value.  What 
morel  do  they  want? 

Mr.  Ringlani).  You  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  here  we  have  these  charges  of  jokers  and  amendments  slipping  in. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  all  explained  by  Mr.  Albright.  There  was  no  joker  in 
this  :  the  bill  was  considered  in  open  session. 

Mr.  Ringland.  Of  course,  I  know  that,  but  there  are  some  who  persist, 
ignorantly  or  wilfully,  in  making'  such  outrageous  charges. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  foolishness  to  talk  about  there  being  a  joker  in  a  bill  like 
this.     Now,   I   think  that   this   commission,   appointed   by   the   Chief  Executive 
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of  the  United  States,  ought  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the  matter 
after  having  visited  that  section  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

Doctor  Morgan.  If  there  is  any  evidence  it  is  perfectly  appropriate  for  you 
to  present  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  from  those  people  who  have  visited  the  basin.  We  have 
had  the  opinion  of  others  for  the  last  11  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  took  it  that  this  was  an  open  meeting. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  have  been  very  generous. 

The  Chairman.  All  the  people  from  the  United  States  could  not  have  been 
here  to-day.  If  there  were  any  more  light  to  be  had  on  this  subject  we  would 
have  been  very  glad  of  it.  I  would  like  to  have  had  Senator  Thomas  here,  and 
if  the  Senator  cares  we  could  make  an  appointment  with  him  to-morrow  and 
open  up  the  meeting  for  his  benefit. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  appreciate  that  courtesy,  but  he  has  al- 
ready expressed  himself.  His  opinion  can  not  add  to  your  knowledge  of  that 
section.  When  you  look  at  the  Washington  Monument  you  determine  in  your 
own  mind  involuntarily  and  intuitively  how  high  it  is,  how  large  it  is,  and  what 
it  is  made  of.  There  is  nothing  that  anyone  can  tell  you  about  the  Washington 
Monument  that  you  can  not  see  for  yourselves.  This  is  the  same  sort  of  a 
problem — especially  after  you  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  testi- 
mony that  was  taken  by  the  committees  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  thing  that  anybody  here  could 
say  to  enlighten  you  on  this  proposition  as  to  the  character  of  the  country  and 
the  value  of  the  water  now  going  to  waste,  because  you  have  studied  the  ques- 
tion for  the  last  year.  You  have  read  all  of  this  evidence,  you  have  gone  to 
the  park  and  examined  the  land  and  made  up  your  mind  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  is  valuable  as  park  scenery.  It  is  your  duty  as  appointees  of  the  President 
to  recommend  if  these  lands  should  be  excluded  from  the  park  and  thus  enable 
the  utilization  of  this  waste  water,  or  whether  they  should  remain  in  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  express  our  opinion  to  Senator  Thomas. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  certainly  will. 

The  Chairman.  Have  we  here  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  speak  on  this  Bech- 
ler  Basin?     (No  response.) 

I  think  then  that  if  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  said  that  the  meeting  should 
be  adjourned. 

(Whereupon  the  hearing  adjourned  at  4.05  p.  m.) 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  September  22,  1929] 
THE   YELLOWSTONE   ELK 


Yellowstone  elk  spend  the  summer  at  a  higher  elevation  than  is  frequented 
by  tourists.  They  are  not  "  tamed  "  like  the  famous  Yellowstone  bears.  In 
ihe  autumn  as  the  elk  come  down  from  the  high  meadows  they  are  timid,  mov- 
ing about  at  night,  "  but  in  a  fewr  days,"  to  quote  an  official  park  naturalist, 
"become  bold  enough  to  come  out  on  the  plaza  by  day.  *  *  *  From  this 
time  on  the  elk  at  Mammoth  become  steadily  tamer  and  less  suspicious." 

This  naturalist,  M.  P.  Skinner,  now  of  the  Roosevelt  Wild  Life  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  described  what  happens  when  the 
great  elk  herds  move  out  of  Yellowstone  Park.  It  is  the  story  of  the  Sequoia 
mule  deer,  magnified  in  bloody  butchery. 

"  Even  this  last  year,"  writes  Mr.  Skinner  in  the  Journal  of  Mammalogy 
for  November,  1928,  "  the  elk  were  driven  out  of  the  park  by  early  snows  and 
5.000  hunters  swarmed  to  the  scene.     Over  2,000  elk  were  secured  and  another 
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1,000  were  wounded  and  eventually  died.  Now,  you  may  ask,  why  should  not 
these  hunters  have  these  elk?  When  a  man  takes  his  rifle,  hires  guides  and 
liorses,  and  goes  off  into  the  mountains  to  hunt  elk  he  enjoys  the  change  of 
scene,  enjoys  matching  his  skill  and  endurance  against  that  of  his  quarry,  and 
later  comes  home  full  of  renewed  life  and  energy.  But  if  this  is  the  picture  you 
have  of  these  5,000  Yellowstone  hunters,  dismiss  it  from  your  minds. 

"  The  picture  really  is  a  scene  in  the  cold  grey  morning  light,  when  a  band 
of  elk,  half  starved  because  the  snow  covers  the  forage  in  the  park,  starts  up 
the  mountain  slopes  across  the  park  boundaries.  Nothing  happens,  until  the 
animals  have  gone  a  mile  beyond  the  boundary  and  too  far  readily  to  get 
back  again.  Then  the  slaughterers  and  the  butchers  that  have  been  waiting 
rush  out,  surround  the  hapless  elk  and  begin  shooting  with  Winchesters  and 
pump  guns  into  the  bewildered,  huddled  band." 

Professor  Skinner  makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  number  of  elk  in  and 
around  Yellowstone  Park:  In  1900',  75,000;  in  1910,  50,000;  in  1925,  30,000; 
in  1928,  25,000. 

Shape  of  park  important. — Friends  of  the  Yellowstone  elk  see  a  particular 
menace  in  the  proposed  southern  boundary  readjustment,  because  it  will  throw 
more  elk  out  of  the  park  in  the  winter.  They  contend  that  no  lands  whatever 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  park,  but  that  the  way  should  be  left  open  to  south- 
ward expansion,  so  that  ultimately  more  low  altitude  areas  may  be  included  in 
the  wild-life  sanctuary. 

Naturalists  point  out  as  basic  requirements  for  real  game  preserves  that 
they  must  have  winter  feeding  grounds,  and  that  they  must  be  large  enough  to 
breed  animals  on  a  large  scale  under  natural  conditions. 

Not  only  the  size  but  the  shape  of  the  parks  is  held  to  be  of  vital  importance 
to  wild  life.  The  larger  national  parks  originally  were  rectangular.  To-day, 
as  areas  are  taken  out  or  added  to  the  parks,  the  boundaries  are  reestablished 
along  natural  contour  lines,  following  river  valleys  or  mountain  ranges,  or 
perhaps  are  distorted  to  exclude  some  timber  stand  or  power  site. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  cut  notches  into  the  park,  and  a  notch  happens 
to  be  the  most  dangerous  boundary  line  for  wild  animals.  By  making  his 
camp  in  the  apex  of  the  notch  the  big  game  hunter  has  a  wild-life  sanctuary 
on  three  sides  with  three  times  the  chance  to  shoot  game  straying  from  the 
park. 

The  tendency  in  wild  animal  migrations,  moreover,  is  to  follow  river  valleys. 
Consequently,  a  river  is  a  disastrous  feature  of  a  park  boundary  line.  It  lures 
the  animal  to  death. 

From  the  standpoint  of  game  protection,  national  park  boundaries  should 
present  no  notches  and  should  never  follow  a  river  valley.  The  first  of 
these  principles,  defenders  of  the  Yellowstone's  present  park  limits  point  out, 
has  been  violated  in  the  deep  notches  cut  into  the  eastern  boundary,  one  of 
them  coming  to  a  point  6  miles  from  Yellowstone  Lake ;  and  the  second 
principle  it  is  now  proposed  to  violate  by  making  the  Snake  River  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  park. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  August  27,  1929] 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK  INTEGRITY A  PIONEER   SURVEYOR  PROTESTS 

AGAINST  "  GRAB  "  BILLS 

To  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune: 

I  am  the  only  survivor  of  a  small  party  of  United  States  Government  officials 
who,  under  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden  in  1871,  made  the  first  geological  survey  and  plane 
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table  map  of  the  Yellowstone  National   Park,   and  who  first  urged  and  then 
secured  the  action  from  Congress  in  1S72  which  established  that  park. 

As  such  I  feel  compelled  to  write  you  this  letter  of  protest  against  that  un- 
warranted and  shameful  raid  which  has  been  made  recently  upon  the  integrity 
of  that  region,  and  which  raid  is  about  to  be  renewed  again  this  coming  winter 
and  spring  in  Congress  at  Washington. 

Just  before  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  Seventieth  Congress  last  March, 
a  bill  (S.  3001)  was  slipped  through  and  signed  by  the  President  which  took 
away  81  square  miles  of  the  territory  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
which  we  had  put  on  the  map  as  such  in  1872  and  which  private  interests  in 
lumber  and  pnlpwood  were  demanding  the  exploitation  of  during  the  last 
decade. 

Now,  and  still  worse  and  more  of  this  outrage,  two  bills  have  been  drawn 
and  are  to  be  pressed  next  winter  which  deprive  this  park  of  36  square  miles  of 
its  Snake  River  area,  to  open  it  up  to  private  commercial  interests. 

That  first  raid  and  run-off  of  81  square  miles  was  bad  enough,  was  wicked 
enough  to  have  satisfied  all  the  greedy  private  interests  concerned  in  the 
premises.  But  was  it?  No!  Since  this  Snake  River  grab  is  to  follow,  if  the 
public  is  not  enlightened,  and  thus  aroused  to  object  to  it. 

I  never  dreamed  that  such  a  shameful  bill  as  S.  3001  could  pass  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  It  did  pass,  however,  because  it  was  just  slipped  through 
when  public-spirited  Senators  and  Congressmen  were  napping.  Now,  unless 
these  gentlemen  are  aroused  by  the  public  press,  they  will  be  caught  napping 
again. 

I  therefore  urge  that  you  use  your  influence  among  the  eastern  Members  of 
Congress — and  we  will  take  care  of  our  Pacific  coast  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives—to publish  the  facts,  the  bald,  naked  truth,  that  this  move  to  rob  Yellow- 
stone Park  of  its  properly  constituted  area  in  the  Snake  River  region  is  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  and  it  is  so  regarded  by  us,  the  people  who  own  that 
region,  and  who  have  owned  it  since  1872,  as  a  public  reservation  for  the  public 
good  and  pleasure. 

It  consumed  20  years  of  my  own  life  to  prosecute  and  prevent  in  Washington 
(at  my  own  cost  and  risk)  those  greedy,  powerful  private  interests  which  were 
clubbing  the  fur  seal  life  of  Alaska  to  death  on  the  land  and  which  were  shooting 
it  up  in  the  sea,  from  exterminating  it  completely  between  1890-1910,  inclusive. 

Then  the  Hay-Elliott  fur  seal  treaty  of  June  22,  1911,  was  secured  and  rati- 
fied December  15,  1911 ;  it  still  holds  good,  and  will  hold  good  indefinitely  to 
prevent  the  elimination  of  that  great  fur  seal  herd  of  Alaska.  It  will  save  it 
from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  man. 

Bui;  I  have  not  got  another  20  years  of  my  life  left  in  which  to  fight  this 
battle  against  the  spoilers  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  which  I  helped  to 
establish  in  1871-72.  I  am  at  this  hour  83  years  on  the  road,  and  I  can  not 
sensibly  hope  to  travel  much  longer  on  our  earth.  Therefore,  I  entreat  your  aid 
and  all  your  influence  to  stop  and  put  an  end  to  an  impending  spoliation  of 
our  fine  public  property  in  the  greatest  of  all  our  public  parks.  I  thought  in 
1871-72  that  its  boundaries  had  been  fixed  so  as  to  endure  forever,  beyond  the 
reach  of  greedy  commercialism. 

Henry  W.  Elliott. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  August  16,  1929. 
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[No  name.     No  date  of  paper] 

LETTERS   TO  THE  EDITOR PRIVATE  INTERESTS  TRYING  TO  GRAB  OFT 

PART  OF  YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Post. 

Sir:  In  view  of  the  hearing  by  the  President's  commission  to  he  held  Febru- 
ary 3  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  may  I  say  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Just  now  the  park  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  two  areas.  The  Forest 
Service  is  trying  to  obtain  a  section  along  Snake  River:  If  it  wins,  logging 
will  he  carried  on  and  the  logs  floated  down  Snake  River,  and  all  in  what  is 
now  park  territory,  spoiling  this  part  of  the  park.  Then  hunting  is  allowed 
in  the  national  forests  and  other  objectionable  features,  such  as  grazing. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  is  permitted  in  the  national  parks.  If  the  Forest  Service 
obtains  this  section  it  will  give  other  groups  an  excuse  to  make  demands.  The 
integrity  of  the  park  must  he  maintained.  The  recent  changes  in  the  northeast 
boundary,  in  which  some  land  was  lost  and  some  gained  for  the  park,  gave 
encouragement  to  all  groups  trying  to  get  something  out  of  the  national  parks 
for  themselves  to  "  try,  try  again." 

There  is  also  a  very  determined  effort  being  made  to  obtain  an  area  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  park  (known  as  the  P>echler  section)  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. The  interests  represented  in  this  effort  are  manifesting  a  most  insistent 
spirit.  Their  object  is  to  obtain  the  P>echler  meadows  for  commercial  purposes. 
A  reservoir  here  would  eliminate  the  entrance  to  the  Bechler  River  canyon,  as 
it  would  back  the  river  up  about  2  miles  into  the  canyon.  It  would  kill  all 
the  trees,  and  there  are  many  pine  and  spruce  in  this  section.  William  C. 
Gregg,  who  has  spent  much  time  in  this  region,  estimate  that  there  are 
40,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber  in  the  Bechler  basin,  and  the  proposed 
reservoir  would  rob  the  park  of  12  square  miles. 

This  region  is  full  of  beautiful  scenery.  Colonnade  Falls,  one  of  the  finest 
in  America,  is  in  the  Bechler  region.  Then  there  is  beautiful  Iris  Falls,  and 
unspoiled  natural  beauty  at  every  turn.  It  has  been  said  that  "  no  man  can 
measure  the  destruction  to  Yellowstone  Park,  as  a  popular  national  play- 
ground, which  may  follow  the  first  concession  to  irrigation  interests."  The 
national  parks  should  be  held  inviolate.  No  interest,  no  matter  how  powerful, 
should  feel  that  it  may  be  able  to  obtain  any  part  of  them.  Previous  boundary 
changes  have  only  established  an  unwise  precedent. 

In  considering  such  changes  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  powerful  commercial 
interests,  power  trusts,  or  wealthy  sporting  interests  often  lie  behind  the 
demands  made.  The  national  parks  belong  to  the  people,  and  are  part  of  their 
inheritance ;  as  such  they  should  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 

The  only  safe  way  seems  to  take  a  positive  stand  now  against  further 
encroachments.  It  has  become  a  question  of  either  wrecking  our  whole  national 
park  system,  now  so  splendidly  established,  or  of  preserving  it. 

Florence  R.  Radcliffe. 


[No   name  of  paper.      September   20,    1929] 
PLAN  TO  ENLARGE  YELLOWSTONE  OPPOSED  BY  STATE  COMMISSION 

Charging  that  the  primitive  beauty  and  natural  wonders  of  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  have  been  commercialized  and  exploited,  the  State  game  and  fish 
commission  has  adopted  a  formal  resolution  opposing  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  national  park  to  include  all  of  that  part  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  lying 
within  the  drainage  area  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  River  and  Tliorofare  Creek. 
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The  resolution  further  contends  State  control  of  the  area  is  necessary  for 
the  proper  administration  and  preservation  of  the  State's  big  game  assets  and 
that  under  State  administration  can  be  preserved  as  a  great  wilderness  region 
for  the  lover  of  the  out-of-doors  rather  than  be  exploited  by  commercial  interests. 

The  full  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  it  is  proposed  to  change  and  extend  the  eastern  and  south  boundary 
lines  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  from  the  present  location  of  said  lines, 
which  have  been  found  satisfactory  for  more  than  50  years ;  and 

"  Whereas  it  is  proposed  by  said  extension  to  include  within  said  park  all 
that  part  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  lying  within  the  drainage  area  of  the  Upper 
Yellowstone  River  and  Thorofare  Creek,  thereby  removing  from  the  said  State 
the  control  and  police  jurisdiction  over  this  vast  wilderness  area  and  the  control 
and  protection  of  the  game  animals,  birds,  and  fish  in  the  above  area  ;  and 

"  Whereas  we  know  that  these  powers  of  protection  and  control  can  and  will 
be  administered  more  effectively  and  satisfactorily  by  the  State  of  Wyoming 
under  its  laws ;  and 

"  Whereas  no  reasonable,  logical,  or  valid  excuses  or  reasons  have  been 
given  or  attempted  to  show  or  prove  that  such  extension  is  necessary:  Now 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Wyoming  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission  in  regular 
meeting  assembled,  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  extension  of  the 
present  east  or  south  boundary  line  of  said  Yellowstone  National  Park  so 
as  to  include  any  land  whatsoever  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  or  the  United  States  Forestry  Department  for  the  following  reasons, 
to  wit: 

"  1.  The  land  proposed  to  be  included  within  the  extended  boundary  lines 
constitute  the  most  valuable  big-game  territory  in  the  United  States  of  like 
area,  and  the  continued  exercise  of  police  jurisdiction  over  it  is  vitally  necessary 
to  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  the  protection,  conservation,  and  control  of  the 
elk.  moose,  and  other  species  of  big  game  ranging  thereon. 

"2.  Perpetual  protection  and  sanctuary  of  the  above  animals  on  the  area 
above  referred  to  will  remove  from  the  proper  officers  of  our  State  the  power 
to  control  the  said  animals  within  the  numbei  possible  to  range  and  feed  during 
the  winter  seasons,  and  by  reason  of  overstocking  our  winter  range  endanger  the 
very  existence  of*  the  whole  herd  by  starvation  and  disease. 

"3.  Through  the  virgin  forests  of  this  area  wind  the  blazed  trails  of  the 
early  explorers,  trappers,  and  hunters,  and  around  it  linger  the  traditions  and 
tales  of  these  pioneer  adventurers,  rich  in  the  spirit  of  American  freedom  of 
our  yesterdays  which  we  wish  continued. 

"  4.  The  wild  and  primitive  character  of  this  bit  of  nature's  handiwork  at- 
tracts, and  will  continue  forever  to  attract,  the  lover  of  the  great  out-of-doors, 
the  hunter  and  the  fisherman  who  desire  to  journey  here  to  enjoy  their  particular 
sport  or  recreation  free  from  too  much  restrictive  rules  and  regulations. 

"  5.  No  danger  of  commercialization  or  exploitation  by  the  United  States 
Forestry  Service  or  the  State  of  Wyoming  is  threatening  this  area,  and  for 
more  than  40  years  these  agencies  have  administered  this  wilderness  ably  and 
well  and  will  continue  to  preserve  it  for  all  time  to  come  if  left  in  control  of 
the  same. 

"  6.  Basing  our  belief  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  primitive  beauty  and 
natural  wonders  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  have  been  commercialized  and 
exploited,  we  view  with  apprehension   and  regret  the   inclusion  of  the  above 

33008— H,  Doc.  710,  71-3 10 
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area  within  said  Yellowstone  Park,  and  to  reaffirm  that  it  should  be  left  in  the 
control  of  those  who  have  protected  it  from  spoliation  and  exploitation  down 
through  the  years,  and  ask  that  it  be  left  as  a  sample  of  God's  handiwork 
through  the  years  yet  to  come. 

"  Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  on  the 
minutes  of  this  meeting,  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  sent  to  our  honorable 
(Jnited  States  Senators,  Francis  E.  Warren  and  John  B.  Kendrick ;  to  our  Con- 
gressman, Vincent  Carter,  to  our  Governor,  Frank  C.  Emerson,  to  Director  of 
National  Parks  Horace  M.  Albright,  to  the  members  of  the  President's  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  Boundary  Commission,  and  to  the  Associated  Press." 


THE   ATTEMPT    TO   PLACE    A   RESERVOIR    IN    THE    SOUTHWEST    CORNER 
OF    THE    YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL   PARK 

[Prepared  for  the  hearing  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  10  a.  m.  Monday,] 

December  12,  1927] 


In  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  former  Senator  Nugent  and  Representative  Addi- 
son Smith,  of  Idaho,  introduced  bills  to  permit  the  erection  of  an  irrigation 
reservoir  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  benefit 
the  dry  farms  of  two  counties  in  Idaho. 

In  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  when  the  administration  bill  to  revise  the 
boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  run  along  the  crest  of  the 
Absaroka  Mountains  and  to  include  the  Teton  Mountains  came  up  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Public  Lands,  Mr.  Smith  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  the  Bechler  River  meadows  from  the  park  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  free  site  for  the  proposed  irrigation  reservoir,  stating  that  he  was  now 
convinced  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  build  a  reservoir  in  any  national  park. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Seventieth  Congress  on  December  5  Mr.  Smith  intro- 
duced a  bill  similar  to  the  administration  bill  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  as 
approved  by  the  coordinating  committee,  but  also  including  the  elimination  of 
the  Bechler  meadows. 

PRINCIPAL    REASONS    FOR    OPPOSITION    TO    MR.     SMITH'S    PROPOSAL 

1.  Elimination  of  Bechler  meadows  dangerous  precedent. — After  careful  study 
minor  changes  in  the  boundaries  of  several  national  parks  have  been  made, 
but  these  changes  were  designed  in  the  interests  of  the  national  parks  and 
their  administration  and  not  for  local  commercial  benefits.  The  proposed 
boundary  in  the  southwest  section  of  the  park  does  not  provide  a  convenient 
or  natural  boundary  for  administrative  purposes.  Moreover,  the  elimination 
of  any  area  from  the  national  parks  for  local  commercial  uses  forms  a  most 
dangerous  precedent  and  might  well  result  in  a  deplorable  disintegration  of 
the  national  park  system.  In  the  Yellowstone  alone  there  are  8  or  10  more 
reservoir  sites  which  might  be  developed  as  free  storage  basins  for  local  use 
regardless  of  the  prior  rights  of  the  people  in  the  park. 

2.  Bechler  meadows  need  for  camp  grounds. — The  Bechler  River  section, 
explored  and  revisited  many  times  by  Mr.  William  C.  Gregg,  vice  president 
of  the  American  Civic  Association,  and  inspected  by  official  representatives 
of  the  association,  is  needed  for  camp  grounds  and  forms  an  essential  area  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  these  visitors 
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to  the  region.  There  were  last  season  over  200,000  (in  1929  increased  to 
461,257)  people  who  visited  the  Yellowstone  Park.  At  the  present  rate  of 
increase  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  Bechler  meadows  will  be  needed 
for  indispensable  camping  grounds  to  relieve  congestion  in  other  parts  of  the 
park  and  to  serve  those  who  desire  to  get  away  from  the  beaten  routes  of 
travel.  As  our  population  increases  we  are  finding  that  we  need  more  rather 
than  less  acreage  around  the  scenic  wonders  we  are  seeking  to  preserve. 

3.  Indivisible  part  of  the  picture. — Even  if  the  area  were  eliminated  from  the 
park  it  could  not  be  eliminated  from  the  scene.  Views  from  the  ridge  which 
cuts  across  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park  would  be  materially  impaired  by 
an  irrigation  reservoir  with  its  shifting  water  level. 

4.  Sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  not  justi- 
fied.— Even  if  substantial  economic  benefit  to  a  limited  number  of  local  people 
could  be  shown,  which  is  doubtful  at  this  time,  there  would  be  no  justification 
for  asking  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  sacrifice  this  essential  part  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  to  provide  for  a  cheap  storage  of  water  which 
flows  out  of  the  park  and  can  be  stored  in  other  reservoir  sites. 

5.  Yellowstone  Park  has  prior  water  right. — The  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
set  aside  in  1872,  has  a  prior  water  right  over  all  later  comers.  The  farmers 
now  seeking  a  free  reservoir  site  in  the  park  settled  their  land  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  territory  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  was  dedicated 
to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

THE   POSITION    OF   THE   AMERICAN    CIVIC    ASSOCIATION' 

For  seven  years  the  American  Civic  Association  has  sought  to  defend  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  It  has  had  representatives  at  every  public  hearing  held  before 
any  committee  in  Congress  or  in  the  executive  departments.  Its  members 
have  written  hundreds  of  letters  to  Members  of  Congress.  There  is  absolutely 
no  doubt  concerning  the  sentiment  in  the  association.  The  executive  board 
of  the  American  Civic  Association  believes  that  there  is  no  doubt  concerning  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  their  national  parks  should  be 
protected  from  commercial  invasion  and  held  inviolate  for  this  and  future 
generations. 

American  Civic  Association, 
Frederic   A.   Delano,   President. 


[Civic  Comment,  American  Civic  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.     No.  17.     January,  1928] 

SECRETARY  WORK  OX  THE  PERENNIAL  ASSAULT  ON  THE  YELLOWSTONE 

On  the  very  first  day  of  the  Seventieth  Congress  Representative  Addison  T. 
Smith,  of  Idaho,  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  17)  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  as  recommended  by  the  coordinating  committee  of 
the  President's  committee  on  outdoor  recreation,  but  also  including  a  provision 
which  would  eliminate  the  Bechler  meadows  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
park.  Seven  years  ago  Representative  Smith  introduced  a  bill  to  build  a 
reservoir  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Through  the  opposition  organized  by  the 
American  Civic  Association  this  bill  failed  to  pass  in  the  House.  Representa- 
tive Smith  now  says  that  he  is  convinced  that  reservoirs  should  not  be  built  in 
national  parks.  Therefore  he  proposes  to  exclude  the  area  from  the  park  and 
then  build  a  reservoir. 
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On  December  12,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  hearing  was  held  before  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  About  40  public-spirited  citizens  appeared  to  show 
their  opposition  to  the  proposed  invasion  of  the  park.  Mr.  Delano,  president  of 
the  American  Civic  Association,  introduced  ex- Senator  Du  Bois,  of  Idaho ;  Mrs. 
Albert  Lee  Thurman,  Mr.  Harold  A.  Caparn,  and  Col.  Edward  H.  Clifford,  of 
the  American  Civic  Association ;  Mr.  Barrington  Moore,  of  the  council  on 
national  parks,  forests,  and  wild  life ;  Mr.  Shirley  Allen,  of  the  American  For- 
estry Association ;  Mr.  Robert  Sterling  Yard,  of  the  National  Parks  Association ; 
and  Dr.  Theodore  Palmer,  who  spoke  for  the  mamologists.  Each  speaker  was 
unequivocally  opposed  to  separating  the  Bechler  meadows  from  the  Yellowstone. 

On  December  22,  Secretary  Work,  in  response  to  a  request  from  Representa- 
tive Nicholas  J.  Sinnott,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands, 
reported  on  the  bill.  Secretary  Work  approves  the  revision  of  boundaries  as 
recommended  by  the  coordinating  committee,  hut  states  clearly  that  he  can 
not  recommend  approval  of  the  provisions  in  H.  R.  17,  "  which  has  for  its  sole 
purpose  the  elimination  of  the  Bechler  River  meadows  from  the  park."  Secre- 
tary Work  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  project  for  utilization  of  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  only  one  of  a  number  that 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  during  the  past 
nine  years  which  have  had  for  their  purpose  the  utilization  of  park  waters  for 
irrigation  and  power  purposes  in  the  neighboring  States  of  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and 
Montana.  "  Department  records  show,"  declares  Secretary  WTork,  "  that  every 
lake  of  considerable  size  in  that  park,  including  the  magnificent  Yellowstone 
Lake  itself,  has  been  studied  as  a  potential  source  of  water  supply,  one  plan 
even  contemplating  the  boring  of  a  tunnel  to  divert  the  waters  of  Yellowstone 
Lake  southward."  The  Secretary  maintains  that  the  utilization  of  the  Bechler 
River  meadows  contemplates  the  use  of  park  area  which  "  it  is  important  to 
retain  in  the  park,"  and  that  the  Smith  plan  would  imperil  the  integrity  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  dedicated  in  1872  by  Congress  "  as  a  pleasuring 
ground  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 

The  latest  development  in  the  Yellowstone  situation  is  the  introduction  into 
the  Senate  of  two  bills  by  Senator  Norbeck,  of  South  Dakota  (S.  2570  and 
S.  2571),  which  provide  for  the  revision  of  the  Yellowstone  boundary  by  the 
addition  of  the  areas  bounded  by  the  crest  of  the  Absaroka  Range  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  park  and  the  inclusion  of  the  Grand  Teton  Mountains  in  the 
national  park  system,  as  recommended  by  the  coordinating  committee  of  the 
President's  national  committee  on  outdoor  recreation.  The  changes  proposed 
on  the  north,  east,  and  south  borders  of  the  Yellowstone  are  not  covered  in 
these  two  bills  but  are  left  for  future  action.  It  is  thought  that  if  the  important 
area  at  the  southeast  corner  is  placed  definitely  in  the  Yellowstone  and  if  the 
magnificent  Grand  Teton  Mountains  can  be  preserved  from  any  sort  of  com- 
mercial encroachment,  two  single  significant  steps  will  have  been  taken. 


American  Civic  Associaion, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  22,  1926. 
Dear  Mr.  Sinnott  :  I  am  informed  that  Mr.  Smith  and  several  citizens  of 
Idaho  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  of  which  you 
are  chairman,  on  April  17  in  support  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  H.  R.  9977, 
a  bill  introduced  by  you  on  March  2  to  revise  the  boundary  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  in  the  interests  of  the  national  park  system  and  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  coordinating  commission. 
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I  had  the  honor  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior  when  Mr.  Smith  introduced  a 
bill  (H.  R.  12466)  into  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  requesting  certain  irrigation 
easements  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  I  understand  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  eliminate  from  the  park  the  area  required  for  a  reservoir 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  one  proposed  in  1920  and  that  in  exchange  for  the 
12,000  acres  which  would  be  eliminated  from  the  park  it  is  proposed  that  a 
larger  area  from  the  national  forest  be  included  in  the  park. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  House  Public  Lands  Committee  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress  I  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Smith.  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  granting  easements  for  commercial  uses  in  the  national 
parks  or  to  modifications  of  the  boundaries  to  permit  such  uses  by  another 
method.  I  believe  that  if  Congress  begins  to  slice  from  the  national  parks 
specific  areas  desired  by  local  groups  for  commercial  uses  we  shall  see  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  our  conservation  policies  which  aim  to  preserve  for 
posterity  a  great  national  park  system. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  will  not  agree  to  the  amendment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Barton  Payne. 

Hon.  Nicholas  J.  Sinnott, 

CKairman  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


December  9,  1927. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  hearing  before 
you,   on  Monday,   December  12,   involving  a  change  in  the  Yellowstone  Park 
boundaries  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bechler  Basin  for  irrigation  uses. 

The  question  in  a  different  form  was  very  active  during  my  time,  and  is 
briefly  referred  to  in  my  annual  report.  I  have  a  very  strong  conviction  that 
this  project  is  not  in  the  public  interest  and  is,  perhaps,  an  indirect  effort  to 
accomplish  what  failed  when  the  effort  was  direct. 

I  would  be  glad  to  appear  personally  before  you  in  opposition  to  this  project, 
and  would  do  so  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  my  conviction  that,  as  head  of  the 
Red  Cross,  I  should  not  participate  in  the  public  discussion  of  matters  of  a 
more  or  less  political  nature.  I  do,  however,  want  you  to  knowT  that  I  still 
feel  strongly  against  the  project. 
My  warmest  regards. 
Cordially  yours, 

John  Barton  Payne. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Interior  Department,  Washington,  D.  G. 


Princeton,  N.  J.,  December  10,  1927. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  am  informed  that  the  Hon.  Addison  T.  Smith,  repre- 
sentative of  an  Idaho  irrigation  corporation,  is  to  have  a  hearing  before  you 
in  regard  to  the  proposal  to  take  the  Bechler  meadows  away  from  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  and  to  turn  them  into  a  water  reservoir  for  the  benefit  of 
the  irrigation  company.  I  venture,  sir,  to  express  the  hope  that  this  proposal 
will  not  meet  with  your  approval.  You  are  the  "  big  chief  "  of  the  department 
of  our  Government  which  has  charge  of  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
these  national  parks,  which  are  the  recreation  grounds  and  beauty  reservoirs 
of  the  whole  Nation.     It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  no  excuse  should  be 
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considered  as  valid  for  taking  away  any  portion  of  this  invaluable  property  of 
the  people  of  all  the  States  for  the  commercial  advantage  of  the  people  of  any 
one  State,  much  less  of  a  private  corporation.  The  first  step  in  this  direction 
in  any  of  the  national  parks  will  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  and  will  probably 
lead  to  forays  upon  the  integrity  of  the  other  parks. 

In  regard  to  this  particular  case,  the  Yellowstone  is,  I  believe,  the  most 
widely  known  and  popularly  used  of  all  our  parks.  Its  excellence  lies  not  only 
in  the  possession  of  natural  wonders  like  geysers  and  many-colored  terraces 
and  a  splendid  canyon,  but  also  in  the  possession  of  an  extraordinary  variety 
of  simple  natural  beauties,  forests,  lakes,  mountains,  and  little  rivers.  Among 
these  must  be  reckoned  the  Bechler  meadows,  where  I  have  camped  and  fished 
with  great  delight.  The  meadows  are  fair  and  fertile,  a  broad  expanse  of 
green  interwoven  with  brilliant  wild  flowers  and  surrounded  by  fine  moun- 
tains. It  would  be,  in  my  humble  judgment,  a  great  mistake  to  allow  this 
wide,  wild  plain  of  natural  beauty  to  be  taken  away  from  the  people  and  con- 
verted into  a  dismal  artificial  reservoir.  If  such  a  reservoir  for  irrigation 
purposes  is  really  needed  by  the  State  of  Idaho,  the  dam  could  easily  be  made 
farther  down  the  Bechler  Valley  without  taking  anything  from  the  park,  which 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  whole  Nation. 

It  is  not  likely  at  my  age  that  I  shall  be  ever  able  to  fish  in  the  Bechler 
meadows  again.  But  I  should  like  my  children  and  grandchildren  to  share 
with  other  Americans  the  privilege  of  going  there  and  seeing  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  natural  plains  that  the  Creator  ever  made  on  this  earth.  I  respect- 
fully submit  these  considerations  to  you  and  remain,  with  high  regard, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Henry  van  Dyke. 

To  the  honorable  Hubert  Work, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


American  Civic  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  21,  1930. 

Dear  Miss  James  :  As  it  is  unlikely  the  surgeon  who  now  controls  my  move- 
ments subsequent  to  a  major  operation  some  weeks  ago  will  permit  me  to 
attend  the  public  hearing  on  the  Yellowstone  boundary  matter  on  February  3, 
1  thus  write  you  briefly  expressing  my  own  feeling  as  to  this  park  boundary 
situation,  as  it  relates  to  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

I  am  reasonably  familiar  with  this  almost  if  not  altogether  greatest  of 
national  parks,  and  I  remember  that  the  last  time  I  was  in  the  park  I  could 
not  but  regret  that  the  magnificent  Absarokas,  visible  in  the  east,  were  not 
protected  by  park  boundaries.  Surely  they  offer  to  the  eye  grandeur  only 
paralleled  by  the  Tetons  in  the  south. 

I  have  very  frequently  expressed  myself  with  relation  to  the  Bechler  River 
Basin  matter,  and  I  feel  the  more  warranted  now  in  urging  that  no  single 
separate  attraction  be  removed  from  this  great  national  park,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  as  its  borders  may  be  determined  by  the  dignified  commission 
charged  with  making  suggestions,  the  determination  be  in  the  direction  of 
enlargement  rather  than  of  restriction. 

A  statement  made  by  the  committee  on  national  parks  and  forests  of  the 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  under  date  of  December,  1929,  very 
strongly  emphasizes  the  importance  of  considering  the  national  park  relations 
apart  from  benefits  to  the  region  of  the  country  in  which  a  park  is  situated. 
Desirable  and  inevitable  as  these  benefits  are,  they  should  not  control  the  set- 
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ting  aside  of  land  for  a  national  park  or  the  increase  or  decrease  in  areas  now 
in  the  national  parks.  So  clear  is  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  proper  point 
of  view  relating  to  national  parks,  that  I  venture  to  quote  here  a  paragraph 
that  I  trust  may  he  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  boundary  commission  as 
representing  precisely  the  point  of  view  involved  in  the  first  draft  of  a  national 
park  act  framed  during  the  Taft  administration,  and  in  a  somewhat  changed 
style  a  part  of  the  enabling  act  under  which  the  national  parks  have  assumed 
such  a  vastly  beneticial  relation  to  their  owners,  the  people  of  the  United 
States : 

"  We  hold  that  the  only  real  justification  for  a  system  of  national  parks  is 
that  there  are  in  widely  scattered  parts  of  the  country,  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
distribution  of  population,  certain  natural  areas  of  such  scenic  grandeur  or 
otherwise  of  such  extraordinary  outstanding  value  for  park  purposes  to  the 
people  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country  that  the  latter  can  not  afford  to  take 
the  risk  that  these  nationally  notable  areas  will  be  destroyed  through  failure 
of  the  people  who  live  near  them  to  assume  locally  or  regionally  the  burden 
of  protecting  them  and  opening  them  to  the  public." 
Yours  truly, 

J.  Horace  McFarland, 
Chairman  Committee  on  National  Parks. 
Miss  Harlean  James, 

Executive  Secretary  American  Civic  Association, 
Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[Telegram] 


Miami,  Fla.,  February  J,  J 930. 
American  Civic  Association, 

Union  Trust  Building,  Washington,  I).  C. 
Gentlemen  :  When  there  is  no  more  hunting  of  game,  large  and  small,  we 
Americans  will  still  be  hunting  for  precedents.  Let  all  in  authority  be  sure 
that  no  precedents  can  be  found  to  justify  further  commercial  use  of  national 
parks.  I  have  camped  many  weeks  in  the  Bechler  meadows  and  adjacent 
national  park  country.  That  certainly  is  not  a  place  to  plant  a  commercial 
reservoir.  It  would  be  an  eyesore,  a  destruction  of  timber,  and  camping 
grounds,  and  also  an  embarrassment  to  those  thousands  of  national  park  and 
national  forest  friends  who  are  constantly  on  watch  against  proposals  large  and 
small  that  mean  disintegration  of  our  national  reserves.  Who  can  measure 
the  far-reaching  effects  of  such  a  precedent  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park? 

William  C.  Gregg. 


[Telegram] 

Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  January  /,,  1927. 
Hon.  Robert  Nelson  Stanfield, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Referring  to  amendment  Yellowstone  park  boundaries  hill,  I  urge  following 
conclusions  reached  by  Desmond  Fitzgerald,  ex-president  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  myself  based  on  joint  personal  inspection  of  Falls  River 
Basin  and  related  hydraulic  problems :  First,  the  desired  irrigation  storage  is 
probably  obtainable  outside  present  park  boundaries  only  at  greater  construction 
cost  than  in  Bechler  Basin.  Second,  the  Bechler  area  really  has  great  value 
for  the  National  Park  purposes  to  which  it  was  dedicated   and  its  use  for 
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reservoir  would  sacrifice  that  value.  Third,  if  irrigation  project  in  question  is 
entitled  to  Federal  aid  it  would  he  a  less  reckless  public  policy  to  grant  cash 
subsidy  out  of  current  taxes  than  to  give  away  an  irreplacable  capital  asset  as 
valuable  in  perpetuity  as  the  Bechler  Basin  is  for  National  park  use. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 

(Note. — Same  telegram  sent  to  Hon.  Nicholas  J.  Sinnott,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Hon.  Charles  L.  Gilford,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.  C.) 


Rkdondo  Beach,  Calif.,  February  2.  1930. 
Miss  Haulean  James, 

901  Union  Trust  BuUding,  Fifteenth  <i>id  11  Streets, 

Washington^  1).  C: 

As  to  the  Bechler  meadows  area,  the  recent  investigations  by  the  members  of 
the  Yellowstone  boundary  commission  and  others  appear  but  to  confirm  my  own 
positive  conclusion  based  on  careful  personal  study  on  the  ground  that  this 
area  ought  unquestionably  to  be  retained  in  the  park  and  as  to  the  Absaroka 
region  make  the  reasons  for  changing  the  present  arbitrary  boundary  to  a 
Natural  topographic  boundary  clearer  than  ever.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Bridger  Lake  exception  will  prove  in  the  long  run  expedient,  but  I  sincerely 
hope  Congress  will  improve  the  present  bad  boundary  to  the  extent  recom- 
mended by  the  commission. 

Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 
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RESOLUTION 

Be  it  resolved  bij  the  Thermopolis  Rod  and  Gun  Club  as  follows,  to  wit: 
1.  We  object  to  any  additional  Wyoming  lands  being  included  within  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,   thereby  exempting  them  from  the  police  power  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming. 
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2.  We  believe  there  is  sufficient  scenic  territory  in  the  national  park  as  the 
boundaries  are  now  constituted. 

3.  The  boundary  line  as  now  constituted  is  well  marked  and  understood  ami 
should  not  be  changed. 

4.  Nature  will  give  this  territory  all  of  the  protection  it  needs  against 
commercialization. 

5.  The  present  boundary  line  is  more  easily  controlled  than  the  proposed 
boundary  line  would  be. 

G.  We  do  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  the  remaining  big  game  hunting  terri- 
tory in  this  vicinity,  with  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  now  re- 
ceived from  licenses  and  hunting  parties. 

7.  The  State  game  and  fish  commission  has  experimented  on  the  matter  and 
find  this  territory  should  be  open  for  hunting,  and  that  it  is  not  proper  terri- 
tory to  be  included  within  the  game  preserve. 

8.  The  territory  in  question  is  of  no  value  as  a  winter  game  preserve  and 
there  is  already  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Yellowstone  National  Park 
sufficient  territory  for  present  game  preserve  requirements. 

!).  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  thoroughfares  and  head  waters  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River  open  to  hunting  in  order  to  protect  the  elk  herd.  For  this  territory 
if  left  open  to  hunting  will  act  as  a  wedge  to  split  this  elk  herd  and  will  drive 
part  of  this  herd  on  the  North  and  the  South  Forks  of  Shoshone  River,  where 
we  have  ample  winter  range  for  several  thousand  additional  head,  thus  saving 
the  feeding  expense  of  these  elk  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country,  as  Jackson  Hole 
is  already  taking  care  of  its  capacity  number. 

10.  Inclusion  of  this  territory  in  the  park  will  result  in  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  head  of  elk  winter-killed  each  season,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  summer 
range,  and  if  fall  hunting  is  prohibited  starvation  will  naturally  follow. 

Tiiermopolis  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
By  Clyde  Cover.  President. 
At  test : 

Robert  E.  Cole,  Secretary. 


[Albany    County    Sportsmen's    Club.      John   Watt,    Secretary] 

Laramie,  Wyo.,  July  10,  1929. 
Hon.  A.  J.  Martin  : 

The  Albany  County  Sportsmen's  Club  wish  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  the 
proposed  park  extension  for  the  reason  that  we  object  to  any  additional  Wyo- 
ming lands  being  included  within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.     We  also 
object  to  being  deprived  of  any  additional  hunting  territory. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Albany  County  Sportsmen's  Club, 
By  John   Watt,   Secretary. 


[Washakie  County  Sportsmen's  Club,  Washakie  County,  Wyo.     Devoted  to  the  propagation 
and  protection  of  fish  and  game  in  Wyoming] 

RESOLUTIONS 

Worland,  Wyo.,  July  12,  1929. 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Washakie  Comity  Sportsmen's  Club  as  follows,  to  wit : 
1.  We  object  to  any  additional  Wyoming  lands  being  included  within  Yellow- 
stone Park,  thereby  exempting  them  from  the  police  power  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 
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2.  We  believe  there  is  sufficient  territory  within  the  park  at  present  and 
that  if  further  expansion  is  necessary  it  can  be  done  within  the  park,  the  area 
on  the  Bechler  River  and  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  park  made  available  to 
tourists. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  present  well-known  boundary  line  should  not  be 
changed. 

4.  If  the  nature  of  the  proposed  inclusion  does  not  amply  protect  it  from 
commercialization,  it  can  be  amply  protected  by  State  and  Federal  control  as 
a  separate  area  even  better  than  by  being  included  in  the  park. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  opinion  of  old  timers  in  this  section  in  regard  to  the 
habits  of  game  in  this  section,  and  the  studies  of  the  Wyoming  State  Game  and 
Fish  Commission,  will  bear  out  the  statement  that  inclusion  of  the  proposed 
area  within  the  park  would  result  in  a  greater  death  rate  among  the  elk  herds 
than  as  at  present  constituted. 

6.  We  further  feel  that  extending  the  park  as  proposed  would  take  from  the 
State  of  Wyoming  the  last  big  game  section  of  the  State  and  thereby  deprive 
our  game  department  of  its  greatest  source  of  revenue  and  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  its  only  big-game  hunting  grounds. 

7.  Extending  the  park  as  proposed  will  create  a  gigantic  "  dude  pasture  "  for 
ranches  catering  to  that  class  of  business,  but  will  in  no  way  add  to  the  attrac- 
tions to  be  seen  by  the  average  tourist. 

Wtashakie  County  Sportsmen's  Club, 
By  0.  H.  Studebakek,  President. 
Attest : 

H.  L.  Bonine,  Secretary. 


Lusk.   Wyo.,  July  6,  1929. 
To  the  Yellowstone  Park  Extension  Commission  in  Session,  Cody,  Wyo. 

Gentlemen  :  Ever  since  the  Tetons  have  been  taken  into  the  park,  the 
question  of  park  extension  has  been  more  or  less  before  our  club,  and  also 
before  us  as  individuals  and  we  feel  that  we  have  given  the  matter  no  little 
consideration,  and  therefore,  we  desire  to  enter  our  protest  to  the  further 
laking  of  any  more  of  the  public  domain  for  park  purposes,  and  our  reasons 
are  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  first  place  when  the  Eastern  States  were  admitted  to  the  Union, 
all  the  land  within  their  bounds  were  turned  to  the  respective  State  without 
any  rights  left  in  favor  of  the  Government,  but  when  the  State  of  Wyoming 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  we  were  disinherited  and  we  as  citizens  feel  that 
being  disfranchised  as  we  have  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  try  to  save  a  part  of  the 
lands  that  are  left  in  order  that  we  may  build  up  a  State. 

2.  Our  people  are  few,  our  taxes  limited,  and  our  taxable  property  limited, 
in  fact,  we  realize  that  the  counties  directly  interested  in  this  extension 
are  close  to  bankruptcy  because  so  much  of  their  lands  are  public  domain, 
and  nontaxable,  and  the  taking  of  more  land  for  public  play  grounds,  will 
only  add  to  the  slow  but  sure  death  to  the  counties  in  the  close  proximity  to 
the  proposed  extension. 

3.  The  club  feels  that  the  extension  commission  could  be  of  great  service 
by  making  a  recommendation  to  the  President  and  Congress  that  the  public 
domain  be  turned  over  to  the  State.  We  are  opposed  to  further  federaliza- 
tion of  this  State.     Thanks  for  your  consideration  of  this  protest. 

The   Lusk    Lions    Club, 
By  Dr.    John    A.    Lou  max.    President. 
Attested  by — 

G.  Dovie,  Secretary. 
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RESOLUTION 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Thermopo- 
lis  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Thursday,  June  27,  1929 : 

Whereas  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  to  include  additional  lands  in  Wyoming ;  and 

Whereas  there  are  numerous  reasons  why  it  is  thought  such  action  is 
inadvisable  at  the  present  time : 

Resolved,  That  the  Thermopolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  go  on  record  as 
opposing  such  action  for  the  following  reasons : 

It  is  believed  there  is  sufficient  scenic  territory  in  the  national  park  as  the 
boundaries  are  now  constituted. 

The  boundary  line  is  now  well  marked  and  understood  and  should  not  be 
changed. 

By  depriving  the  State  of  Wyoming  of  this  big-game  hunting  territory  it 
will  cause  an  appreciable  loss  now  received  from  licenses  and  hunting  parties ; 
and 

It  is  thought  there  is  already  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park  sufficient  territory  for  present  game  preserve  requirements. 

Thermopolis   Chamber  of   Commerce. 
By  A.  J.  Lowry,  President. 


[Lions  Club] 
RESOLUTION 

Powell,  Wyo.,  July  13,  1929. 
To  the  State  of  Wyoming: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Powell  Lions  Club  the  question  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  include  the  headwaters  of 
the  Yellowstone  River  was  discussed.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  board 
of  directors  and  said  directors  have  made  the  following  resolution  objecting 
to  such  extension : 

First,  because  the  State  game  and  fish  commissioners  have  investigated 
this  matter  and  find  that  this  territory  should  be  open  for  hunting  and  that 
it  is  not  proper  territory  to  be  included  within  the  game  preserve. 

Second,  the  territory  in  question  is  of  no  value  as  a  winter  game  preserve 
and  there  is  only  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  sufficient  territory  for  the  present  game  preserve  requirements. 

Third,  we  do  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  the  remaining  big-game  hunting 
territory  in  this  vicinity  with  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  now 
received  from  licenses  and  hunting  parties. 

Fourth,  we  believe  that  the  present  boundary  line  would  be  much  more 
easily  controlled  than  the  proposed  boundary. 

Fifth,  the  present  boundary  is  now  well  marked  and  constituted  and  should 
not  be  changed. 

Sixth,  we  believe  that  there  is  sufficient  scenic  territory  in  the  national 
park  as  the  boundaries  now  exist.  Only  a  small  per  cent  of  those  visiting 
Yellowstone  Park  are  able  to  explore  the  vast  area  as  it  now  is. 

Seventh,  we  object  to  any  additional  Wyoming  lands  being  included  within 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  thereby  exempting  them  from  the  police  power 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Fred   O.   Arnold,   President. 
O,  E,  Bever,  Secretary, 
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[Town  of  Powell.  Powell,  Wyo.] 
RESOLUTION   PASSED  JULY    1,    192!) 

The  town  of  Powell,  Park  County,  Wyo.,  hereby  desires  to  go  on  record  as 
being  unalterably  opposed  to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park  as  is  now  being  sought. 

Taken  from  the  minutes  of  regular  meeting  of  the  town  council  of  July 
1,  1929. 

[seal.]  R.  A.  Roney,  Mayor. 

Attest : 

J.  W.  Canaday,  Clerk. 

Note. — In  addition  to  this  I  might  say  that  some  time  ago  a  petition  was 
circulated  opposing  park  extension  and  was  signed  by  several  hundred  names 
of  citizens  living  in  our  community. 


Powell  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Powell,  Wyo.,  July  IS,  1929. 
To  the  State  of  Wyoming: 

The  following  is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Powell  Chamber  of  Commerce 
setting  forth  their  objections  to  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park : 

First.  We  believe  that  there  is  sufficient  scenery  and  natural  beauty  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  as  it  is  at  the  present  time  to  furnish 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a  natural  playground  for  time  to  come. 

Second.  The  present  boundaries  are  now  well  marked,  constituted,  and  known, 
and  should  not  be  changed. 

Third.  The  present  boundaries  would  be  much  more  easily  controlled  than  the 
proposed  boundary. 

Fourth.  The  proposed  boundary  would  deprive  the  people  of  Wryoming  of  a 
large  area  of  big-game  hunting  ground  with  the  loss  of  considerable  money  now 
being  received  from  licenses. 

Fifth.  That  the  territory  in  question  is  of  no  value  as  a  winter  game  preserve 
and  there  is  only  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  sufficient  territory  for  the  present  game-preserve  requirements. 

Sixth.  We  object  to  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  park  from  the  point  of 
road  building  in  that  it  would  cost  practically  as  much  to  build  roads  into  this 
new  area  as  has  already  been  spent  on  the  entire  road  system  of  the  park. 

Seventh.  That  the  State  of  Wyoming  would  be  deprived  of  all  the  resources 
within  the  area  of  the  proposed  new  boundary. 

M.  W.  Watson, 
President  Powell  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Garland,  Wyo.,  July  9,  1929. 
To  the  State  of  Wyoming: 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Garland 
Community  Club,  held  July  8,  at  Garland,  Wyo.  Motion  made  by  E.  V.  Lewis, 
seconded  by  J.  B.  Cubbage  that  club  go  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the 
Yellowstone  Park  extension,  as  now  being  contemplated,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First.  The  present  boundary  is  well  established  and  is  known  by  everyone 
in  the  United  States,  therefore  is  much  easier  to  patrol  than  the  proposed 
boundary. 
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Second.  We    do    not    want    to    be    deprived    of    this    scope    of    territory    for 
hunting  and  camping  purposes. 

Third.  We  believe  that  there  is  sufficient  scenic  territory  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park  at  the  present  time. 

Fourth.  We   are   opposed    to    any    additional   Wyoming    lands    being   incor- 
porated  in   the  Yellowstone  Park,   thereby   exempting  them   from   control   of 
the  State  of  Wyoming  and  commercializing  them. 
Dated  this  9th  day  of  July,  1929. 

Garland  Community  Club, 
By  Lester  M.  Scott, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


resolutions 

W^hereas  the  proposed  southeastern  extension  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  which  is  now  under  consideration  by  our  National  Government,  is  an 
important  and  integral  portion  of  the  State  of  Wyoming ;  and 

WThereas  the  extension  of  said  park  boundary  would  confiscate  this  impor- 
tant area  from  the  State,  removing  it  for  all  time  from  taxation  by  the  State, 
and  that  right  to  exploit  it  as  would  be  to  the  best  advantage  of  our  people 
and  our  State ;  and 

Whereas  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  with  its  present  boundaries, 
covers  an  immense  area,  taking  in  the  greatest  scenic  attractions  in  the  world, 
with  no  apparent  demand  for  its  extension;  and 

Whereas  many  communities  of  the  State,  including  a  large  number  of  our 
people  who  have  pioneered  in  the  western  portion  of  our  State,  wresting  a 
habitable  country  from  the  last  frontier  in  America,  will  be  financially 
affected  by  the  proposed  change ;  and 

Whereas  the  great  game  country,  with  its  large  elk  herds  and  wild  life,  will 
be  greatly  damaged  beyond  the  comprehension  of  those  not  familiar  with  the 
existing  conditions :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  southeastern  extension  of  said  Yellowstone  National 
Park  be  given  further  and  more  serious  consideration  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  economic  effect  on  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  end  that  it  he  not 
made ;    be    it   further 

Resolved,  That  the  Guernsey  (Wyo.)  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  urges  those  in  authority  investigating  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
boundary  lines  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  give  full  considera- 
tion to  the  above  matters  before  final  action  is  taken,  and  that  copies  of  these 
resolutions  be  submitted  to  those  in  charge  of  investigations,  and  other  heads 
of  our  National  Government,  who  are  connected  with  our  National  Parks 
System. 

Done  this  6th  day  of  July,  1929,  at  Guernsey,  Wyo. 

F.  P.  Lewis, 
President  Guernsey  Chapter,  Izaak   Walton  League. 

Attest : 

Glen  S.  Burton,  Secretary. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  June  3,  19:ii). 
My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  By  direction  of  the  President  I  transmit  herewith 
for  your  consideration  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  from  Dr,  0,  H.  Carpenter, 
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of  Casper,  Wyo.,  in  reference  to  the  proposed  southeastern  extension  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  Kichey, 
Secretary  to  the  President. 
Hon.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


[Izaab  Walton  League  of  America,  Wyoming  Division] 

Casper,  Wyo..  May  29,  1929. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President  :  As  president  of  Wyoming  division,  Isaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  and  having  due  regard  for  league  game-conservation  objec- 
tive, I  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  winch  can  not  be  successfully  controverted, 
that  proposed  southeastern  extension  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  will  be  irrep- 
arably, certainly,  and  needlessly  prejudicial  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
southern  elk  herd.  Present  cooperative  handling  of  the  area  and  herd  by  the 
nonpolitical  Wyoming  Came  and  Fish  Commission  and  the  Federal  forest 
rangers  has  been  attended  with  results  well  known  to  all  league  members. 
Proposed  park  inclusion  of  the  area  would  largely  nullify  same.  Open  minded 
and  fairly  conducted  investigation  can  not  but  reside  in  corroboration  of  my 
statement.  Recent  league  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Chicago  convention  are 
conservative  but  significant. 

The  specially  appointed  commission  might,  in  its  investigation  of  other 
affecting  phases,  overlook  the  specific  one  in  which  only  sportsmen  and  game 
conservationists  are  interested,  unless  its  attention  is  directed  thereto  by  you. 
We  will  appreciate  being  advised  that  audience  will  be  given  us  by  the  commis- 
sion when  its  personnel  arrives  in  Wyoming.  The  fact  that  we  have  no  politics 
or  commercialism  back  of  our  requests  should  not  militate  against  commission 
consideration  of  our  position. 

Our  division  also  believes  objectionable  request  reported  as  made  to  the 
Forest  Service  for  opening  to  domestic  sheep  of  all  the  Teton  National  Forest 
south  of  tenth  standard  parallel.  Supervised  grazing  of  certain  portions  of 
the  noted  area  may,  under  investigation,  prove  proper,  but  we  believe  that  appli- 
cations should  be  specifically  limited  as  to  area,  and  that  no  blanket  order  should 
be  approved  until  and  unless'  it  is  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  elk  range 
will  not  be  damaged. 

Your  brief  consideration  hereof  is  needed,  at  a  time  when  we  realize  you 
are  constantly  engaged  in  other  national  affairs,  but  I  would  feel  derelict  in  my 
official  duty  if  the  foregoing  favors  were  not  so  requested. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy.  I  am. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  H.  Carpenter. 
President,  Wyoming  Division,  I.  W.  L.  A. 
Hon.  Herbert  Hoover. 

Honorary  President,  Isaak  Walton  League  of  America, 

Washington,  J).  C. 


At  Yellowstone  Park,  June  19,   1929. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Carpenter:  I  have  received  by  reference  from  the  White  House 
your   letter  of  May  29th    in   regard   to   the  boundaries  of   Yellowstone    National 

33608— H.  Doc.  710,  71-3 11 
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Park.  I  wish  that  there  might  be  some  opportunity  during  the  summer  for 
you  and  me  to  sit  down  and  have  a  chat  about  the  Yellowstone  boundary 
problem.  I  do  not  think  that  the  officers  of  the  Wyoming  division  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  are  fully  informed  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  done 
by  way  of  revising  Yellowstone's  southern  border  line.  I  feel  also  that  you 
have  not  had  the  point  of  view  of  the  Park  Service  fully  presented.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  Mr.  Julius  Greer,  last  year's  president  of  the  Wyoming 
division,  could  not  have  attended  the  Casper  meeting.  Mr.  Greer  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his  wife  and  could  not  attend  the 
meeting.  Had  he  been  there  or  bad  the  Yellowstone  chapter  been  represented 
at  all,  the  views  of  this  corner  of  Wyoming  would  have  been  fully  presented. 

The  new  Yellowstone  Park  Boundary  Commission  will  meet  at  Cody  on 
July  15,  and  that  night  hearings  will  be  held  in  order  to  get  the  point  of 
view  of  the  oppositions  to  the  boundary  revision  plan.  Would  it  not  be  well 
for  you  to  attend  that  meeting  if  possible?  I  hope  that  you  can  come. 
Whether  you  can  be  on  our  side  or  not,  we  hope  you  will  be  there,  because 
the  question  of  admitting  sheep  to  the  Jackson  Hole  is  likely  to  come  up  and 
we  know  that  we  can  count  on  you  to  be  with  us  on  that  question. 

With  all  good  wishes  and  looking  forward  to  seeing  you,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours,  Horace  M.  Albright, 

D  irector. 

P.  S. — I  can  probably  best  introduce  myself  by  stating  that  I  was  superin- 
tendent of  Yellowstone  National  Park  for  nearly  10  years,  and  have  been  first 
vice  president  of  the  Wyoming  division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Yellowstone  Park  chapter.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  league 
almost  since  it  was  established. 

Mr,  C.  H.  Carpenter, 

President,  Wyoming  Division,  I.  W.  L.  A.,  Casper,  Wyo. 


Pitchfork,  AVyo.,  July  29,  1929. 

Dear  Mr.  Albright:  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  I  was  unable  to  attend 
the  meeting  in  Cody  in  connection  with  park  extension  for  I  should  have 
liked  very  much  to  do  my  bit  in  assisting  you  in  your  efforts  in  this  matter. 
It  seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  men  who  have  expressed  themselves  on  this 
subject  have  been  swayed  by  selfish  motives  or  have  been  ignorant  of  first-hand 
information.  As  you  know  I  have  been  associated  for  almost  20  years  with 
one  of  the  largest  livestock  outfits  in  the  State  and  we  have  always  been  able 
to  run  our  business  so  that  it  did  not  conflict  with  the  best  interests  of  game 
conservation.  I  have  studied  for  a  good  many  years  the  relation  of  game 
to  the  grazing  of  domestic  livestock  and  I  know  that  many  people  who  pose 
as  authorities  on  this  question  have  a  lot  of  misinformation.  We  know  from 
practical  experience  that  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  game  interests 
and  livestock  interests  should  not  operate  in  harmony.  It  is  mainly  the  self- 
ish and  the  ignorant  who  cause  dissension  in  these  ranks,  and  who  raise 
objections  that  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  main  issue. 

I  have  traversed  portions  of  the  territory  in  question  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  should  be  preserved  for  all  time  to  the  most  economic  use  for  which 
it  is  suited — namely,  as  an  unspoiled  game  refuge.  I  can  not  conceive  of  its 
ever  being  utilized  for  livestock  grazing,  as  it  is  too  inaccessible. 
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I  sincerely  trust  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  the  sum- 
mer  is   over   and   please   let   me   know   when    you   come   to    Cody   again. 
With  kindest  regards  to  Mrs,  Albright  and  yourself,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely, 

Ciias.  J.  Belden. 
I  am  inclosing  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  case  you  should  wish  to  submit  it  to 
boundary  commission. 
Mr.  Horace  Albright, 

Mammoth  Hot  Spring*, 

Cody,  Wyo. 


Cody,  Wyo.,  July  18,  HUH. 
To  the  honorable  Yellowstone  Park  Boundary  Commission: 

Gentlemen:  I  was  present  at  your  meeting  in  Cody  on  July  15,  but  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  did  not  stay  to  make  any  statement,  but  you  will 
recall  that  I  met  the  members  of  the  commission  the  following  morning  and  was 
asked  by  them  as  to  my  belief  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  Park; 
the  boundaries,  as  revised,  to  follow  the  natural  line  formed  by  the  divide  of 
the  Absoroka  Range. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  matter  for  some  time,  and  I  have  made  a  great 
many  inquiries  of  different  people  from  over  the  State,  and  I  find  that  most 
of  the  people  who  are  opposed  to  it  are  people  who  have  been  misinformed 
and  who  believe  that  it  cuts  out  taxable  property  of  the  State,  to  be  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  park.  Upon  explanation  to  them  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  transferring  this  land  from  one  Government  agency  to  the  other — 
that  is,  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  Forestry  Service,  to 
the  Yellowstone  Park — practically  all  of  the  opposition  seems  to  fade  away. 
To  people  who  are  interested  in  wild  life  and  in  the  preservation  of  wilderness 
areas,  and  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  them,  the  revision  of  the  boundaries 
seems  to  meet  with  universal  approval,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  sincere 
sentiment  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  who  are  truly  interested  in  the 
outdoor  life,  the  game,  and  the  natural  beauties  of  this  country,  that  this 
revision  should  take  place. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  the  most  thorough  study  of  this  matter 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Horace  M.  Albright,  Director  of  National  Parks,  and  Mr. 
Irving  H.  Larom,  of  the  Valley  Ranch  Co.,  whom  I  consider  to  be  eminent 
authorities  in  this  part  of  the  country  upon  the  matters  pertaining  to  outdoor 
recreation,  wild  life,  and  those  things  pertinent  to  such  matters.  I  have  talked 
with  both  of  these  gentlemen  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  a  great  many  others, 
and  I  am  one  of  that  great  number  in  this  State  who  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  change  should  be  made.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Albright  and  Mr.  Larom 
on  this  matter,  it  seems  to  me,  should  receive  the  greatest  consideration  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  these  gentlemen  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the 
matter,  are  authorities  on  matters  touching  the  revision  and  its  effect,  and 
both  of  them  have  always  shown  the  highest  unselfish  desire  to  perpetuate  not 
only  for  our  own  generation  but  for  future  generations  some  of  the  beauties 
that  exist  in  the  mountain  areas  in  this  locality. 

I  fully  believe  that  if  this  matter  could  be  impartially  explained  to  each  citi- 
zen of  this  State  that  95  per  cent  of  them  or  more  would  be  impressed  with  the 
logic  of  the  revision  of  the  boundaries.  I  know  that  this  percentage  would 
exist  among  those  who  are  truly  interested  in  wild  life. 
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I  do  not  consider  the  apparent  preponderance  of  this  opposition  to  this  proj- 
ect as  evidenced  by  the  meeting  of  Cody  on  July  15,  as  being  in  any  way 
indicative  of  the  real  sentiment  of  this  State  concerning  the  proposed  revi- 
sion, as  it  was  simply  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of  a  well-organized  minority 
to  give  your  commission  an  impression  as  to  sentiment  which  does  not  really 
exist. 

Mr.  Merrill  Snyder,  a  rancher,  of  Ishawooa,  Wyo.,  residing  on  the  south  fork 
of  the  Shoshone  River,  and  who  has  resided  there  for  HI  years,  has  authorized 
me  to  say  that  he  concurs  fully  in  the  statements  that  I  have  made.  Mr.  Sny- 
der is  a  brother  of  Simon  Snyder,  one  of  the  largest  dude  ranchers  in  this 
country,  and  a  man  who  has  always  supported  the  laws  of  the  State  relative 
to  hunting  and  has  been  keenly  interested  in  outdoor  life,  recreation,  and  pres- 
ervation of  wild  life  and  wilderness  areas.  Mr.  Snyder  wishes  to  attach  his 
approval  to  my  letter  and  you  may  consider  the  remarks  made  herein  as  stat- 
irg  his  ideas  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Snyder  has  also  asked  me  to  say  in  this  letter  that  he  believes  that  the 
protection  of  this  land  will  afford  range  for  the  elk  which  will  materially  assist 
in  increasing  the  number  of  elk,  to  the  extent  that  none  of  the  hunters  or  guides, 
who  legitimately  hunt,  will  be  damaged,  but  on  the  contrary  the  supply  of  game 
will  be  so  increased  that  the  hunting  in  adjacent  territory  will  be  much  better 
than  has  existed  heretofore.  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Tail  R.  Gbeevee,. 
Merrill  Snyder, 


("lark,   Wyo.,  July  27,   J92<). 

Dear  Mr,  Albright:  I  just  received  the  Cody  Enterprise,  July  12,  1921), 
issue,  speaking  about  State  delegation  fight  to  check  park  extension.  I  was 
much  surprised  at  the  ravings  of  these  people.  I  see  very  few  people's  names 
who  would  actually  know  why  they  are  or  should  be  objecting. 

First  place,  the  park  will  be  extended  sooner  or  later  and  why,  will  grad- 
ually come  to  them.  Yellowstone  Park,  with  its  natural  wonders  to  be  set 
aside  in  the  early  Seventy's ;  because  of  its  beautiful  Yellowstone  Canyon, 
next  the  geysers  and  falls  and  big  lake. 

The  Red  Desert  had  elk  by  the  ten  thousands  each  winter  'till  the  domestic 
sheep  gave  them  the  scab  and  nearly  extinguished  elk,  deer,  mountain 
sheep,  and  antelope.  A  few  buffalo  were  on  the  desert  when  I  first  came  to 
Wyoming ;  soon  shot  by  the  unprincipaled  for  notoriety.  Antelope  were  on 
the  range  by  the  thousands.  Elks  .and  mountain  sheep  were  all  over  the 
State  of  Wyoming  where  mountains  had  timber  for  protection,  and  deer  were 
on  every  creek  that  had  willows  or  tall  sagebrush  or  timber.  People  and 
domestic  sheep  came  and  killed  off  and  crowded  this  game  and  bears  'till 
none  are  to  be  found,  except  in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  from  these 
they  are  restocking  other  mountains  and  States.  While  in  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado  I  seen  their  fast  destruction ;  then  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho 
were  cleaned  from  hill  to  hill  'till  the  game  can't  exist.  If  the  park  had  not 
been  set  aside,  the  sheep  would  of  taken  the  grass  and  its  wonders  would 
be  barren  of  its  natural  beauty. 

Gardiner  and  Cody  could  not  exist  if  the  park  were  gone.  The  guides  and 
hunters  only  exist  because  (ho  park  is  there.  The  game  exists  because 
Yellowstone  National  Park  is  here.  Their  business  will  increase  if  the  park 
is  bigger.  A  20-mile  strip  on  the  east  side  of  the  park  would  make  more  room 
for  the  game  and  be  a  far  bigger  gain  for  these  people  in  revenue  than  all 
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the  grazing  fees  and  taxes  could  possibly  bring  in.  These  people  who  object 
are  cutting  off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces  trying  to  stop  it.  They  are 
all  newcomers  and  do  not  understand  the  situation.  If  they  want  more 
tourists  and  hunting  and  fishing,  it  will  exist  best  under  Government 
supervision. 

I  just  made  another  trip  through  the  park  and  talked  to  many  tourists,  wTho 
are  all  very  enthusiastic  about  the  game,  and  an  enlarged  area  will  put  the 
hunters  that  much  farther  from  the  game  center  and  will  let  the  game  have 
a  better  show  from  the  hunter. 

What  few  people  who  live  within  the  close  proximity  of  the  park  exist  there 
on  the  game  and  hunters  and  are  very  small  taxpayers,  and,  undoubtedly,  game 
poachers;  and  are  only  speaking  for  their  own  special  existence  and  afraid 
they  will  lose  some  of  their  business.  All  the  business  that  the  Valley  ranch, 
Mr.  Laram,  Frost  and  Richards,  and  others  have  been  living  off  of  revenues 
from  the  park  and  its  game  which  attracts  their  customers. 

Game  commissions  and  clubs  are  anxious  about  their  source  of  income  and 
are  very  much  in  error  trying  to  stop  the  propagation  of  game  and  fish  by 
condemning  the  park  extension  plan. 

I  have  a  pack  outfit  and  tried  to  get  in  on  this  park  extension  trip  this 
summer  by  packing  for  them  or  renting  my  horses,  and  I  wrote  to  Andy 
Martin  and  got  no  answer,  and  Senator  Kendrick  who  answered  but  could 
do  nothing  unless  the  committee  ask  him.  They  only  wanted  men  who  were 
known  to  be  against  the  park  extension,  for  I  tried  two  or  three  others  but 
with  the  same  results.  The  remarks  of  N.  W.  Frost  are  out  of  the  question 
about  preserving  the  game.  We  need  more  territory.  I  have  a  ranch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  ('larks  Fork  Canyon,  and  a  few  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  elk, 
and  deer  were  on  it  the  past  winter  with  encroaching  hunters  in  the  deep 
snows  who  came  to  kill  game;  and  I  kept  them  away  as  much  as  I  could. 

Andy  Martin,  on  disease  to  elk,  is  wrong  as  years  before,  when  scabby  sheep 
ruined  thousands  of  elk,  and  it  is  a  lame  cry.  J.  B.  Wilson  of  the  Wool 
Growers'  Association  is  only  speaking  for  more  grass  for  the  sheepmen,  who 
are  so  strong  in  Congress  for  tariff  on  outside  sheep,  and  raises  the  price  of 
wool  and  protects  sheepmen  at  the  expense  of  the  people  who  have  to  pay 
the  extra  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  sheepmen.  Dr.  Robert  Hocker,  of 
Kemmerer ;  W.  B.  Thompson,  of  Powell ;  Trueblood,  Rumsey,  Larum  are  all 
newcomers  to  Wyoming  and  do  not  understand  the  true  existence  of  the  past 
to  be  any  judge  whatever  on  game  propagation ;  and  are  only  sheep  that  follow 
the  bell  wether  who  jumped  the  fence. 

I  may  have  misconstrued  I.  H.  Larom's  idea  of  wilderness  area,  but  that 
area  in  the  park  would  be  a  wilderness  without  hunters — which  he  would  not 
like  but  would  be  better  for  him  as  well  as  all  others. 

Some  day — and  I  hope  soon  to  see  it  in  the  park — and  more  good  roads 
built  in  for  auto  travel  over  the  beautiful  part  east  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  a  good  road  built  up  the  Chirks  Fork  Canyon,  side  road  through  Sunlight 
and  Beartooth  Mountain  with  a  road  through  the  foot  of  the  Glaciers,  where 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  and  lakes  are.  The  most  beautiful  spots  of 
the  mountains  are  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  (/reek,  lake  northwest  of  Beartooth 
Mountain  or  Peak,  and  a  road  through  that  section  to  the  road  in  Cooke  Moun- 
tain. A  road  out  of  Index  Creek  over  the  divide  to  Miller  ('reek  and  Saddle 
Mountain,  around  Castor  Mountain  to  the  divide  at  Sylvan  Pass  is  very  beauti- 
ful country ;  and  I  only  wish  you  could  get  the  20-mile  strip  east  of  the  park, 
which  is  practically  used  only  for  game,  to  be  set  aside. 

I  was  a  forest  ranger  on  the  east  side  of  the  park  from  May,  1906,  'till 
December,  1916,  and  know  the  ways  of  the  woods  ;  and  these  guides  and  hunt- 
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ing  parties  who  bombard  the  park  line  on  the  east  side  all  fall,  and  the  game 
gets  into  the  park  in  time  to  be  snowed  in  for  the  winter.  They  have  no 
benefit  of  some  lower  territory  where  they  could  winter  if  they  had  a  chance. 

You  will  possibly  know  me  from  the  time  I  got  your  permission  to  drive  cattle 
from  Soda  Butte  to  Gardiner,  a  number  of  years  ago.  I  then  saw  the  immense 
quantity  of  elk  which  died  the  hard  winter  before.  I  have  been  in  the  park 
many  times,  and  I  am  in  with  you  at  all  times  for  a  bigger  and  better  park  and 
the  conservation  of  the  game  from  hunters  and  being  snowbound  by  the  present 
park  boundary.  If  I  can  do  you  any  good  to  help  get  the  park  extension,  I  will 
do  so,  and  believe  I  have  given  you  a  few  points  of  interest  that  would  count 
at  a.  delegation  to  show  why  they  are  wrong. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Frank  Sparhawk. 
Hon.  H.  M.  Albright, 

Director  of  National  Parks, 

Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo. 


[Telegram] 

Casper,  Wyo.,  January  30,  1930. 
Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  have  been  instructed  to  advise  you  of  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  it  is  contemplated  by  the  Federal  Government  to  transfer  some 
220.000  acres  of  land  lying  along  the  watersheds  of  Thorofare  Creek  and  Upper 
Yellowstone  River,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  from  the  national  forest  to  the 
national  park  jurisdiction,  thereby  enlarging  Yellowstone  National  Park  to 
that  extent ;  and 

Whereas  on  the  morning  of  February  3,  1930,  the  members  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  Boundary  Commission  will  convene  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Building  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  advisa- 
bility of  such  action ;  and 

WTiereas  it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  mayor  and  members  of  the 
council  of  the  city  of  Casper,  WTyo.,  in  session  assembled  that  such  action 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  national  forests  covering  said  lands,  to  the  wild 
animal  life  inhabiting  same,  to  the  national  primitive  beauty  of  this  region, 
and  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  in  general  and  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  in 
particular  :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  city  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  That  they 
should  and  do  hereby  protest  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  city  against 
this  contemplated  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  that  the  city 
clerk  be  instructed  to  wire  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Hon.  Patrick  Sulli- 
van, United  States  Senator,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  citizen  of  this  city ;  to 
Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick,  United  States  Senator.  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  Hon. 
Vincent  Carter,  Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  passed  and  adopted 
and  approved  this  29th  day  of  January,  1930. 

E.  W.  Rowell,  Mayor. 

Attest : 

W.  W.  Slack,  Clerk. 
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Big  Piney,  Wyo..  January  31 .  1930. 
Senator  John  D.  Kendrick,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Communicate  contents  to  Senator  Sullivan,  Congressman  Carter,  and  Gover- 
nor Emerson,  please,  oppose  extension  of  Yellowstone  Park  boundary  until 
question  of  disposal  of  public  land  is  settled.  Wyoming  lias  already  yielded 
sufficient  territory  for  park  purpose.  Game  interests  of  our  State  are  opposed 
to  further  park  accessions.  Recreational  privileges  are  now  enjoyed  in  forest 
reserve. 

Perry  W.  Jixkins. 


Casper,  Wyo..  February  1,  1930. 
Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Whereas  our  Federal  Government  now  contemplates  transferring  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  forest  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  park  department  some  220,- 
000  acres  of  land  situated  south  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  the  same  to  be  included  in  and  become  a  part  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  President  to  advise 
on  this  contemplated  action  will  meet  in  the  Interior  Department  Building  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  morning  of  February  3,  1930,  to  determine  what 
action  to  advise ;  and 

Whereas  we  the  members  of  Powder  River  Post,  No.  991,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  being  acquainted  with  the  forests,  natural  scenery,  and  wild  animal  life 
of  this  region  believe  such  action  would  be  detrimental ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Powder  River  Post,  No.  991,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
hereby  protests  against  this  transfer  of  lands,  and  requests  that  the  present 
status  be  maintained ;  be  it 

Further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  wired  to  the  Hon.  Patrick 
Sullivan,  United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C ;  to  the  Hon.  John  B. 
Kendrick,  United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C  ;  and  to  the  Hon.  Vincent 
Carter,  Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  C.  Peters,  Adjutant,  C.  F.  W. 
John  J.  Leonard,  Commander. 


[Lions  Club,  Rawlins,  Wyo.] 

RESOLUTION    RELATIVE   TO   BOUNDARY   LINES    OF   YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL  PARK 

Whereas  information  has  just  been  received  that  the  chairman  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  Boundary  Commission,  Dr.  E.  E.  Brownell,  lias  advised  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  a  proposed  public  hearing  on  proposed  boundary 
changes  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  the  Interior  Department  Build- 
ing at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  3 ;  and 

Whereas  a  general  invitation  has  been  extended  to  all  interested  parties  to 
attend  this  meeting;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Rawlins  Lions  (Tub  are  interested  parties  to 
this  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  area  ;  and 

Whereas  this  organization  is  unable  to  have  a  spokesman  for  their  member- 
ship from  their  own  membership  present  at  said  public  hearing;  and 
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Whereas  the  attitude  of  this  Lions  Club  has  been  well  and  clearly  set  forth 
in  resolution  adopted  at  their  regular  meeting  under  date  of  July  11,  1929, 
as  follows  : 

RESOLUTION    OF  LIONS    CLUB   OF  RAWLINS,   WYO.,   OPPOSING   ANNEXATION   OF   ADDITIONAL 
LAND    TO    THE    YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL    PARK 

Whereas  it  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
Lions  Club  of  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  that  certain  interests  are  desirous  of  having 
annexed  and  made  a  part  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  of  Wyoming, 
about  50,000  acres  of  land,  lying  between  the  city  of  Cody,  Wyo.,  and  the 
eastern  line  of  the  present  Yellowstone  National  Park;  and 

Whereas  the  annexation  of  said  proposed  area  of  land  to  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  is  being  opposed  by  the  Wyoming  State  Game  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Wyoming ;  and 

Whereas  we  are  opposed  to  any  increase  in  the  area  of  the  present  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  by  including  other  lands  therein  within  the  State 
of  Wyoming ;  and 

Whereas  the  demand  for  grazing  land  is  becoming  greater  each  year  in 
Wyoming,  caused  by  increased  herds  and  location  of  homesteads  upon 
Government  land ;  and 

Whereas  the  lands  proposed  to  be  annexed  now  contain  several  herds  of 
elk  and  deer  that  have  been  heretofore  maintained  by  the  Wyoming  State 
Game  Commission  ;  and 

Whereas  in  the  event  that  said  lands  are  made  a  part  of  the  said  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  stockmen  would  be  deprived  of  land  for  grazing 
purposes  and  hunting  on  said  lands  would  be  prohibited  ;  and 

Whereas  if  such  additional  lands  were  included  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
said  Yellowstone  National  Park,  same  would  result  in  a  distinct  economic 
loss  to  stockmen  of  Wyoming,  and  to  game  pursuits;  and 

Whereas  so  far  as  the  citizens  of  Wyoming  are  concerned,  no  material 
benefit  would  rise  by  reason  of  such  annexation,  but  to  the  contrary  a 
distinct  loss:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Lions  Club  of  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  does  oppose  the 
extension  of  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  to 
include  the  said  50,000  acres  of  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  believing  that  if 
said  land  was  so  included  it  would  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  citizens  of  this 
State;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Wyoming 
State  Game  Commission  and  to  each  of  our  Representatives  in  Congress. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Lions  Club  of 
Rawlins,  Wyo.,  on  this  the  11th  day  of  July.  A.  I).  1929. 

C.  C.  Cox,  Secretary. 

Whereas  the  attitude  of  the  Rawlins  Lions  Club  at  this  time  has  not  changed 
but  remains  as  steadfastly  opposed  to  the  further  enlargement  of  the  bound- 
aries or  territory  comprising  the  present  Yellowstone  National  Park  as  situate 
within  the  State  of  Wyoming,  whether  said  change  be  the  change  contemplated 
in  the  resolution  quoted  herein  and  now  reaffirmed  or  whether  it  be  other 
changes  contemplated  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge  of  a  definite  nature : 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Lions  Club  of  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  does  again  express  its 
opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  within  the  State  of  Wyoming;  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  our  Representative 
and  each  of  our  Senators  in  Congress. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Rawlins  Lions  Club 
of  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  on  this  the  30th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1930. 

C.  C.  Cox,  Secretary. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo,,  September  21,  1929. 
My  Dear  Senator:  Please  find  inclosed  resolution  adopted  by  the  Wyoming 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  protesting  park  extension. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Bruce  Nowlin, 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner. 
Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


resolution 

Whereas  it  is  proposed  to  change  and  extend  the  eastern  and  south  boundary 
lines  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  from  the  present  location  of  said  lines, 
which  have  been  used  and  found  satisfactory  for  more  than  50  years ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  proposed  by  said  extension  to  include  within  said  park  all 
that  part  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  lying  within  the  drainage  area  of  the  Upper 
Yellowstone  River  and  Thorofare  ('reek,  thereby  removing  from  the  said  State 
the  control  and  police  jurisdiction  over  this  vast  wilderness  area  and  the  con- 
trol and  protection  of  the  game  animals,  birds,  and  fish  in  the  above  area;  and 

Whereas  we  know  that  these  powers  of  protection  and  control  can  and  will 
be  administered  more  effectually  and  satisfactorily  by  the  State  of  Wyoming 
under  its  laws ;   and 

Whereas  no  reasonable,  logical,  or  valid  excuses  or  reasons  have  been  given 
or  attempted  to  showr  or  prove  that  such  extension  is  necessary :  Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Wyoming1  State  Game  and  Fish  Commission  in  regu- 
lar meeting  assembled:  That  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  extension  of 
the  present  east  or  south  boundary  line  of  said  Yellowstone  National  Park  so 
as  to  include  any  land  whatsoever  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  or  the  United  States  Forestry  Department  for  the  following  reasons, 
to  wit : 

1.  The  land  proposed  to  be  included  within  the  extended  boundary  lines  con- 
stitute the  most  valuable  big  game  territory  in  the  United  States,  of  like  area, 
and  the  continued  exercise  of  police  jurisdiction  over  it  is  vitally  necessary  to 
the  State  of  Wyoming  in  the  protection,  conservation,  and  control  of  the  elk, 
moose,  and  other  species  of  big  game  ranging  thereon. 

2.  Perpetual  protection  and  sanctuary  of  the  above  animals  on  the  area 
above  referred  to  will  remove  from  the  proper  officers  of  our  State  the  power 
to  control  the  said  animals  within  the  number  possible  to  range  and  feed  during 
the  winter  seasons,  and  by  reason  of  overstocking  our  winter  range  endanger 
the  very  existence  of  the  whole  herd  by  starvation  and  disease. 

3.  Through  the  virgin  forests  of  this  area  wind  the  blazed  trails  of  the  early 
explorers,  trappers,  and  hunters,  and  around  it  lingers  the  traditions  and  tales 
of  these  pioneer  adventurers,  rich  in  the  spirit  of  American  freedom  of  our 
yesterdays  which  we  wish  continued. 

4.  The  wild  and  primitive  character  of  this  bit  of  nature's  handiwork  attracts, 
and  will  continue  forever  to  attract,  the  lover  of  the  great  out  of  doors,  tbe 
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hunter  and  the  fisherman  who  desire  to  journey  here  to  enjoy  their  particular 
sport  or  recreation  free  from  tot)  much  restrictive  rules  and  regulations. 

5.  No  danger  of  commercialization  of  exploitation  by  the  United  States 
Forestry  Service  or  the  State  of  Wyoming  is  threatening  this  area,  and  for  more 
than  40  years  these  agencies  have  administered  this  wilderness  ably  and  well 
and  will  continue  to  preserve  it  for  all  time  to  come  if  left  in  control  of  the 
same. 

6.  Basing  our  belief  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  primitive  beauty  and 
natural  wonders  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  have  been  commercialized  and 
exploited,  we  view  with  apprehension  and  regret  the  inclusion  of  the  above 
area  within  said  Yellowstone  Park,  and  reaffirm  that  it  should  be  left  in  the 
control  of  those  w7ho  have  protected  it  from  spoliation  and  exploitation  down 
through  the  years  and  ask  that  it  be  left  as  a  sample  of  God's  handiwork 
through  the  years  yet  to  come. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  on  the  minutes 
of  this  meeting,  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  sent  to  our  honorable  United 
States  Senators,  Francis  E.  Warren  and  John  B.  Kendrick  ;  to  our  Congressman 
Vincent  Carter  ;  to  our  governor,  Frank  C.  Emerson  ;  to  Director  of  National 
Parks  Horace  M.  Albright ;  to  the  members  of  the  President's  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  Boundary  Commission,  and  to  the  Associated  Press  of  Wyoming. 


Casper,  Wtyo.,  September  10,  1929. 
Dear  Senator  Kendrick  :  The  board  of  directors  of  Casper  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  adopted  resolution  against  the  inclusion  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  River 
and  Thorofare  Creek  watersheds  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.     You  will 
find  inclosed  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

It  is  my  privilege  as  secretary  of  the  club  to  inform  you  of  our  action. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  N.  Ogden,  Jr. 
Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


RESOLUTION 

Be  it  resolved  (by  the  board  of  directors  of  Casper  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  a 
Wyoming  corporation,  organized  for  the  pleasure  of  its  members  and  not 
organized  for  profit),  That  this  board,  with  full  understanding  of  the  premises, 
is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  inclusion  in  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  of  Thorofare  Creek  and  Upper  Yellowstone  River  watersheds, 
now  outside  the  boundaries  of  said  national  park,  or  the  inclusion  of  either 
of  said  watersheds  within  the  boundaries  of  said  park. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  club  mail  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Hon.  Francis  E.  Warren  and  the  Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick, 
Senators  from  Wyoming,  and  the  Hon.  Vincent  E.  Carter,  Representative  from 
Wyoming,  in  the  United  States  Congress,  and  to  such  others  as  the  board  of 
directors  may  name. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  signed  for  the  board  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  club. 

Adopted  in  regular  meeting  this  4th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1929. 

B.  B.  Lummis,  President. 

Attest : 

Robert  N.  Ogden,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
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Casper,  Wyo.,  August  l'i,  1929. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  resolution  pertaining  to  the  proposed  change  of 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  was  adopted  by  the  Casper  chapter 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  This  chapter  now  has  about  200 
members,  and  wTe  believe  that  this  resolution  not  only  reflects  the  attitude  of 
its  members  toward  this  change,  but  we  sincerely  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  community  are  also  opposed  to  the  proposed  change  on  the 
grounds  as  set  forth  in  the  resolution  attached : 

"  Whereas,  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  east  and  south  boundary  lines  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park  so  as  to  include  within  said  park  the  vast  wilder- 
ness area  lying  within  the  drainage  of  upper  Yellowstone  River  and  Thorofare 
Creek;  and 

"  Whereas,  said  area  does  not  constitute  natural  phenomena  or  scenic  beauty 
of  such  distinctive  character  as  to  make  it  advisable  or  necessary  to  include  the 
same  within  said  park,  but  that  said  area  is  of  very  great  value  to  Wyoming 
as  a  wilderness  area  and  as  a  spring  and  summer  and  early  autumn  range  for 
the  elk  and  other  game  animals  of  Wyoming ;  and 

"  Whereas  it  is  essential  and  necessary  for  the  protection,  conservation, 
propagation,  and  control  of  the  Wyoming  elk  herd  and  other  game  animals  of 
said  State  that  it  have  and  exercise  police  power  over  this  area  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  laws  :  Now  therefore  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Casper  chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  con- 
sisting of  a  membership  of  200  citizens  of  Natrona  County,  Wyo.,  in  regular 
annual  meeting  assembled  do  hereby  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  inclu- 
sion of  any  part  or  portion  of  the  said  upper  Yellowstone  River  or  Thorofare 
Creek  drainage  area  or  valleys  beyond  the  present  boundary  of  said  park  being- 
taken  or  included  within  the  boundaries  of  said  Yellowstone  National  Park; 
and  be  it 

"  Further  resolved,  That  we  decry  and  view  with  apprehension  and  alarm 
this  proposed  incursion  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  sportsmen  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  and  residents  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  that 
we  consider  the  proposal  as  ill  advised  and  inequitable  in  its  inception,  im- 
practicable in  its  application,  and  be  it 

"Further  resolved,  That  other  chapters  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  be  importuned  to  join  in  this  protest  against  said  park  extension, 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting; 
that  copies  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren,  Senator  John  B. 
Kendrick,  Congressman  Vincent  A.  Carter,  Governor  Frank  C.  Emerson,  the 
members  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Extension  Commission,  and  that  due  publicity 
in  the  press  of  Wyoming  be  given  the  same." 
Yours  very  truly, 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
By  P.  Van  Oosten, 

President  Casper  Chapter. 

Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick, 

United  States  Senator,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Natrona  County  Wool  Growers  Association, 

Casper,  Wyo.,  January  20,  1930. 
Dear  Mr.  Kendrick  :  You  undoubtedly  are  aware  of  the  movement  to  fur- 
ther enlarge  and  increase  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  Natrona  County  WTool  Growers  Association  has  gone  on  record  time  and 
again  of  being  unalterably  opposed  to  any  further  extension  of  national  parks 
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and  forest  reserves.  We  arc  opposed  to  this  present  movement  of  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  .National  Park  and  enlist  your  support  and 
influence  against  this  proposed  enlargement. 

Trusting  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  any  further  enlargement 
of  the  national  parks  and  forests  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  with  all  best 
wishes,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  L.  P>ishop,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 


State  of  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 

Casper,  Wyo.,  January  16,  1930. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  I  presume  I  am  but  following  the  usual  convention  in 
writing  you  volunteering  my  personal  opinion  and  asking  your  assistance  in 
the  adjustment  of  a  matter  which  is  of  no  little  importance  to  the  people  and 
the  State  of  Wyoming.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  matter  of  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  include  the  watersheds  of  the 
Upper  Yellowstone  River  and  Thorofare  Creek. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  summer  of  1929  to  accompany  the  President's 
park  boundary  commission  over  and  through  this  part  of  our  State,  and  to 
attend  meetings  at  Cody  and  Jackson  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this 
matter.  At  both  of  which  meetings  the  vote  of  the  people  was  practically 
unanimous  against  any  further  extension  of  the  east  and  south  boundary  lines 
of  the  park.  Likewise  they  voted  against  giving  the  Bechler  River  meadows 
over  to  any  commercial  or  irrigation  project.  I  have  also  made  it  a  point  to 
contact  people  from  other  parts  of  our  State  relative  to  these  matters  and  have 
found  very  few  who  favor  any  change  in  the  present  boundaries,  and  these 
few  have  been  influenced  by  personal  interests  or  misinformation. 

As  I  view  the  matter,  the  basic  factor  which  has  occasioned  this  move  on 
part  of  the  park  service  is  the  desire  of  that  department  to  gain  control  of  the 
game  situation  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Wyoming.  As  you  know  our  State 
has  rather  jealously  guarded,  protected,  and  often  at  great  expense,  kept  the 
Jackson  Hole  elk  herd  intact  and  in  practically  its  original  numbers.  We 
have  spent  more  money  in  preserving  them  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 
They  have  become  our  greatest  wild  life  asset,  and  are  becoming  more  valuable 
to  us  each  year.  Our  moose  under  our  State  protective  laws  have  increased 
until  we  occupy  first  place  in  the  number  of  these  animals  in  the  United 
States.  If  present  conditions  are  continued  these  noble  animals  will  rank 
second  only  to  the  elk  in  attracting  out-of -State  tourists  and  hunters  to  our 
State.  Then  of  course  there  are  the  bears,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  birds,  and 
fish  which  assist  in  rounding  out  the  picture  of  this  recreational  paradise. 
We,  the  people  of  Wyoming,  have  denied  ourselves  many  years  in  order  to 
bring  the  present  condition  up  to  the  point  where  we  might  begin  to  realize 
upon  the  investment ;  and  now  we  are  threatened  with  the  danger  of  being 
robbed  of  control  and  the  use  of  these  very  things  we  have  raised  and  pro- 
tected. We  are  the  only  State  where  the  ownership  of  its  game  and  wild 
life  is  being  challenged  or  questioned. 

The  country  sought  to  be  annexed  does  not  contain  scenic  qualities  which 
should  render  it  peculiarly  valuable  for  park  purposes.  It  is  just  ordinary 
mountain  meadow  and  forest  scenery.  But  it  is  the  natural  habitat  of  many 
of  our  moose,  the  summer  home  and  the  fall  range  of  quite  a  considerable 
amount   of   our  elk,    and   the   streams    abound   with   gamy    trout    to   lure   the 
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summer  vacationists  who  wish  to  leave  the  busy  thoroughfares  of  Life  and  camp 
in  virgin  wilderness  surroundings. 

The  people  of  both  Cody  and  Jackson  voted  last  summer  to  have  this  area 
set  aside  by  the  forest  department  as  a  wilderness  area,  which  I  understand 
is  very  shortly  to  he  done.  This  will  keep  it  in  its  present  wild  state  to  be 
administered  by  the  forest  department  and  the  State.  If  it  is  annexed  to  the 
park  the  State  will  forever  lose  control  of  all  wild  life  within  this  practically 
200,000  acres,  and  we  will  still  be  burdened  with  the  expense  of  winter  feed 
as  heretofore  as  this  country  is  only  spring,  summer,  and  fall  range.  There 
are  also  other  phases  which  might  be  mentioned  but  I  have  taken  up  only  the 
wild  life  feature. 

I  am  therefore  asking  you,  my  dear  Senator,  as  the  president  of  the  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commission,  and  on  behalf  of  our  sportsmen  and  the  people 
of  Wyoming,  to  use  your  very  best  efforts  and  influence  in  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  elsewhere  to  keep  the  present 
boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  as  they  are  at  present. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  T.  Scott. 

Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Basin,  Wyo.,  June  20,  1929. 
Dear  Senator  Kendrick:  The  Big  Horn  County  Game  and  Fish  Protective 
Association  desires  to  enlist  your  cooperation  in  our  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  to  include  the  headwaters 
of  the  Yellowstone  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  We  object  to  any  additional  Wyoming  lands  being  included  within 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  thereby  exempting  them  from  the  police  power  of 
the  State  of  Wyoming; 

Second.  We  believe  there  is  sufficient  scenic  territory  in  the  national  park 
as  the  boundaries  are  now  constituted; 

Third.  The  boundary  line  as  now  constituted  is  well  marked  and  understood 
and  should  not  be  changed; 

Fourth.  Nature  will  give  this  territory  all  of  the  protection  it  needs  against 
commercialization ; 

Fifth.  The  present  boundary  line  is  more  easily  controlled  than  the  proposed 
boundary  line  would  be; 

Sixth.  We  do  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  the  remaining  big  game  hunting 
territory  in  this  vicinity,  with  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  now 
received  from  licenses  and  hunting  parties ; 

Seventh.  The  territory  in  question  is  of  no  value  as  a  winter  game  preserve 
and  there  is  only  included  within  the  boundaries  of  Yellowstone  National  Park 
sufficient  territory  for  present  game  preserve  requirements; 

Eighth.  The  State  game  and  fish  commission  has  experimented  on  the  matter 
and  find  this  territory  should  be  open  for  hunting  and  that  it  is  not  proper 
territory  to  be  included  within  the  game  preserve. 
We  hope  that  we  may  have  your  support. 
Yours  very  truly, 

The  Big  Horn  County  Game  and  Fish 
Protective  Association, 
By  A.  C  Melon ey, 

Secretart/  and  Treasurer. 
Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Casper,  Wyo.,  January  28,  1930. 

Dear  Senator  Kendrick  :  I  received  in  due  course  your  letter  of  January 
20  which  crossed  mails  with  my  recent  letter  to  you.  Your  letter  inclosed 
the  form  of  notice  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Boundary  Commission  to  he  held  February  3. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  permit  me  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  of  your  thoughtfulness  in  keeping  me  in  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  for  I  realize  that  you  had  heard  nothing  from  me  at 
tiie  time  of  your  letter  since  it  was  my  privilege  to  forward,  several  months 
ago,  resolution  of  the  Casper  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

The  high  school  of  this  county  staged  a  broadcasting  program  last  night. 
They  extended  me  the  honor  of  an  opportunity  to  talk  on  any  subject.  At 
the  request  of  a  civic  organization  and  several  interested  individuals  I  chose 
as  my  subject  an  argument  against  the  extension  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  boundaries,  as  proposed.  I  would  not  bother  or  bore  you  with  copy 
of  my  remarks  except  that  I  have  been  earnestly  urged  to  do  so  by  several 
listeners  who  natter  me  beyond  reason.  At  their  solicitation  I,  therefore, 
inclose  copy  of  what  was  broadcast  from  station  KDFN,  the  Townsend  Hotel, 
Casper.  The  argument  is  not  intended,  however,  for  presentation  to  the 
commission.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  guess  whether  or  not  it  will  accomplish 
its  purpose  of  asking  citizens  of  Wyoming  to  communicate  with  you.  I  can 
assure  you,  however,  that  I  have  received  innumerable  calls  to-day  expressing 
entire  accord  with  the  views  I  expressed  and  that  no  one  whomsoever  holds 
a  contrary  view.  The  inclosure  is  forwarded  entirely  at  the  instance  of 
others  and  with  my  full  realization  that  it  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  you  and 
should  be  filed  in  the  waste  basket. 
Respectfully  yours, 


Robert  N.    Ogden,   Jr 


Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Casper,  Wyo.,  January  21,  1930. 
Dear  Senator  Kendrick  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  20,  with 
reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  Yrellowstone  National  Park   Boundary   Com- 
mission, to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  3. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is  a  great  opposition  to  the  proposed  extension 
of  Yellowstone  Park  from  a  vast  majority  of  Wyoming  citizens  and  I  have 
found  that  those  in  favor  of  it  are  ill  advised. 

Governor  Emerson  advised  me  by  letter  last  week  that  he  would  attend  the 
meeting  and  voice  the  State's  disapproval.  It  is  possible  that  more  citizens 
of  Wyoming  will  be  present  but,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  time,  many  that 
wanted  to  be  present  will  be  unable  to  attend. 

Trusting  that  we  may   have   your   whole-hearted   support   in    opposing   any 
further  extension  of  the  park,  I  remain  with  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  H.  Carpenter. 
Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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[Midwest  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America] 

Midwest,  Wyo.,  January  27.  1030. 
Dear   Sir:  The  Midwest   chapter.    I.   W.   L.   A.,   wishes   to   go  on   record   as 
opposed  to  any  alteration  or  extension  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  boundaries. 

It  appears  to  us  that  enough  of  Wyoming's  domain  is  now  taken  up  in 
national  parks,  without  extending  Yellowstone  to  include  Jackson's  Hole,  with 
the  resultant  loss  of  the  elk  herds  of  that  region  to  Wyoming's  sportsmen ;  and 
we  trust  you  will  do  all  you  can  to  prevent  any  extension  when  the  matter 
comes  up  next  month. 
Yous  very  truly. 

Gaby  W.  Jones.  President. 
A.  L.  Hayden,  Secretary. 
Senator  John  B.  Kendrick, 

Washing  ton,  D.  C. 


Sheridan,  Wyo.,  January  25,  1930. 

My  Dear  Senator:  As  a  member  of  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission, I  wish  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  Government  including  any 
more  land  from  Wyoming  into  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  especially  the 
heads  of  the  Thorofare  and  Yellowstone  Rivers. 

The  hunting  in  this  country  should  be  regulated  by  the  State,  for  if  it  is 
closed  to  hunting,  which  it  would  be  if  included  in  the  park,  it  would  result 
in  building  up  such  a  large  elk  herd  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  care  for  them 
during  the  winter  and  might  result  in  a  large  loss  from  starvation.  Our  prob- 
lem at  the  present  time,  as  you  probably  know,  is  not  the  loss  of  our  elk  from 
hunters,  but  is  the  lack  of  winter  range  to  take  care  of  our  present  herds. 

The  Thorofare  and  Upper  Yellowstone  is  not  a  winter  range,  but  it  will 
hold  our  elk  herds  until  after  our  hunting  season  is  over,  and  then  they  will 
come  into  our  winter  feeding  grounds. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  main  reason  the  park  service  has  for  includ- 
ing this  area  into  the  park  is  to  always  keep  this  territory  as  a  wilderness 
area.  Do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  objection  to  this,  but  believe  that 
it  can  be  done  better  by  leaving  it  outside  the  park  than  by  in  it. 

Would  appreciate  very  much  your  coopertion  in  blocking  this  move  of  the 
park  officials. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  A.  Churchill. 

Hon.    John   B.   Kendrick, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


[Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Wyoming  Division] 

Midwest.  Wyo..  January  2'h  1930. 

Dear  Senator  Kendrick:  In  behalf  of  tbe  taxpayers,  the  citizens,  the  sports- 
men, and  the  conservationists  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  we,  of  the  Wyoming 
division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  do  urgently  request  that  you 
exert,  your  every  power  and  influence  toward  the  prevention  of  the  extension 
or  alteration  of  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  of  Wyoming. 

It  would  seem  that  right  now  is  the  time  to  exercise  some  restraint  upon 
the  avaricious  activities  and  designs  of  our  Director  of  National  Parks  (Horace 
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M.  Albright)  before  he  attains  monarchial  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  remain- 
ing public  domain  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  scenic 
value  to  be  obtained  by  the  Park  Service  in  the  acquisition  of  this  proposed 
wilderness  area.  Therefore  there  can  be  but  one  interpretation  laid  upon 
the  desire  to  extend  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  Park — that 
is,  to  obtain  control  of,  and  the  ultimate  exploitation  of,  Wyoming's  great  elk 
herd. 

The  people  of  this  State  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  integrity  and  com- 
petency of  our  fish  and  game  commission  and  are  not  content  to  sit  passively 
by  and  have  the  control  of  one  of  Wyoming's  valuable  assets  (the  Jackson 
Hole  elk  herd)  taken  from  them. 

Secure  in  the  knowledge  that  you  are  there  defending  Wyoming's  interests, 
I  am, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

C.  E.   Piersall, 
President  Wyoming  Division  I.  W.  L.  A. 
Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Casper,  Wyo.s  January  27,  1930. 

My  Dear  Senators:  As  you  both  know,  I  have  been  a  resident  of  this  great 
State  for  40  years  past ;  I  have  seen  it  develop  from  small  things  until  it 
begins  to  look  very  much  as  if  soon  it  would  take  a  front  rank.  I  have  seen 
our  heritages,  which  were  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  Constitution,  taken  one  by 
one,  until  I  wonder  whether  we  are  citizens  of  this  country,  or  merely  vassals 
of  the  hierarchy,  that  are  fanatics,  about  creating  more  boards,  and  more 
jobs  for  ambitious  fledglings  of  the  East. 

I  am  prompted  to  write  this  letter  by  reading  that  next  Monday  the  park 
commission  is  going  to  hold  a  meeting  to  see  if  they  shall  take  into  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  some  212,000  acres  more  of  our  land  and  give  us  in  return  some 
24,000  acres.  Is  there  anything  fair,  just,  or  equitable  in  such  a  proceeding? 
Are  we  entitled  to  the  rights  of  citizens  of  this  great  country  or  are  we,  like 
the  tea  drinkers  of  Boston,  only  subjects  to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  some 
other  part  of  the  world?  They  have  taken  our  forests,  and  with  them  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  good  grazing  land,  and  withdraw  them  from  settlement 
and  taxpaying — our  oils  and  spending  the  money  to  build  up  other  States — 
our  waters  and  conveyed  them  elsewhere,  and  refused  our  supplications  for 
justice,  and  a  return  of  our  own. 

Now  with  all  the  red  blood  I  have  I  protest  against  this  most  outrageous 
robbery  of  our  rights. 
Respectfully, 

Marion  P.  Wheeler. 

Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick, 

Hon.  Patrick  Sullivan, 

United  States  Senators  from  Wyoming. 


VALLEY,  Wyo.,  .January  27,  1930. 

Dear  Senator:  Your  letter  relative  to  meeting  in  Washington  on  February 
3  of  the  Park  Boundary  Commission,  received  to-day  and  for  which  I  thank  you. 

Unfortunately,  the  time  is  too  short  for  me  to  rearrange  plans  and  I  can  not 
possibly  reach  Washington  by  the  third. 
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My  stand  and  views  on  this  matter  are  on  record,  not  only  with  present 
commission,  but  with  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  lands,  of  the  year  before. 
and  with  the  President's  boundary  committee  prior  to  that,  also  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Lands  Committee  in  Washington,  etc.,  therefore,  there's  not 
much  point  of  continued  repetition. 

It  was  evident  to  members  of  the  commission  at  their  meeting  in  Cody  last 
July,  that  that  particular  meeting  was  a  packed  house  and  prearranged  to 
present  only  one  side  of  the  question,  Chairman  Goppert  being  also  chairman 
of  a  group  organized  to  oppose  boundary  revision.  The  record  will  show  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  arguments  were  made  by  men  unfamiliar  with  the  situation 
and  containing  illogical  points  as  well  as  evidence  of  unfamiliarity  with  the 
geography  involved.  I  refer  in  particular  to  Mayor  Trueblood's  speech,  also 
Ned  Frost's,  in  which  the  latter  displayed  a  personal  map  showing  the  park 
as  east  of  the  Thorofare  district,  etc. 

There  is  only  one  real  argument  involved,  in  so  far  as  the  Cody  district  is 
concerned,  and  that  is  whether  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Thorofare 
Rivers  are  to  continue  as  hunting  districts  or  not. 

Statements  made  that  the  elk  are  so  rapidly  increasing  that  they  must  be 
kept  down  by  hunters  in  this  section  are  tommyrot.  In  these  days  of  high- 
powered  rifles,  swift  transportation,  and  increasing  population,  this  herd  can 
not  increase  to  any  great  extent  unless  all  hunting  were  forbidden.  The  near 
event  in  perfection  of  airplane  travel  means  the  eventual  extermination  of  all 
game  herds  not  adequately  protected  by  reserve  areas.  For  anyone  to  present 
the  argument  that  the  district  under  discussion  should  be  left  out  of  a  national 
park,  for  benefit  of  the  game,  is  flying  in  the  face  of  facts  and  the  past  history 
of  game  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

I  firmly  believe  the  inclusion  of  the  headwater's  of  the  Yellowstone  into  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  will  lie  an  ultimate  benefit  to  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
as  the  present  park  itself  has  proved  to  be  in  the  past  and  present ;  providing, 
that  the  district  is  clearly  specified  as  a  wilderness  area  wherein  no  roads, 
hotels,  or  permanent  camps  can  ever  be  constructed,  and  that  the  State  of 
Wyoming  should  have  taxation  power  within  this  area,  hunting  parties,  etc., 
have  the  right  to  travel  unmolested  through  it  to  open  territories  outside  its 
boundries. 

Having  taken  an  active  part  in  Yellowstone  Park  boundary  question  for  the 
past  12  years  I  would  appreciate  your  reading  this  letter  before  the  commission 
February  3  as  a  matter  of  record. 

With  best  personal  regards  and  regretting  I  can  not  attend  the  meeting  in 
person,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours. 

Irving  H.  Larom. 

Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick,  Washington,  D.  C. 


National  Parks  Association, 
Washington,  I).  C,  February   )    1930. 
Dr.  K.  E.  Brownell, 

Chairman  Yellowstone  National  Park  Boundary  Commission, 

Wash  in (/t on,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Following  up  my  statement  at  your  public  hearing  yesterday  on 
proposed   changes    in    the   boundaries    of   Yellowstone   National    Park,    and    in 
behalf  of  the  enlightened  national  park  sentiment  of  the  country.   I  protest: 
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First.  Against  your  commission  going  beyond  the  field  of  inquiry  named 
In  the  law  creating  it,  namely,  examination  and  report  upon  the  areas  speci- 
fied, and,  besides,  without  authority,  consulting  the  political,  business,  and 
sporting  sentiments  of  two  individual  States;  and 

Second.  Against  your  use  of  such  political,  business,  and  sporting  senti- 
ments in  your  report,  without  also  investigating  the  sentiments  of  the  im- 
mense national  park  public  in  the  other  States;  and 

Third.  Against  your  reporting  to  the  President  and/or  Congress  in  the 
present  unfinished  condition  of  your  inquiry. 

At  the  hearing  yesterday,  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  little  interest  on  the 
commission's  part  in  the  perfecting  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  splendid  headwaters  of  the  unique  Yellowstone  River,  in  com- 
parison with  its  solicitude  for  the  sport  of  local  hunters  and  its  consideration 
for  the  State  fish  and  game  commission. 

I  regretted  that  the  commission's  principal  interest  appeared  to  be  finding 
some  other  administration  for  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  that  would 
permit  hunting,  instead  of  considering  it,  as  instructed  by  law,  only  as  a 
proposed  inclusion  of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

And  after  the  hearing.  I  was  sorry  to  discover  that  you  contemplated  an 
immediate  report  based  principally  upon  local  demands  in  2  States  without 
consulting  in  the  least  the  enormously  greater  opposing  public  in  46  other 
States.  I  can  not  permit.  I  deeply  regret  to  say,  a  report  so  unfair  to  be  made 
without  protest. 

No  investigation  of  either  Bechler  Basin  or  Thorofare  Plateau  will  prove 
anything  but  an  obstacle  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  people  of  the  land  which 
is  not  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  highest  usefulness  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  Surely  the  highest  public  usefulness  of  the  great,  primitive 
mountain-bordered  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  River  is  not  serving  neigh- 
borhood hunters. 

I  send  a  copy  of  this  to  each  member  of  your  commission. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert    Sterling   Yard, 


THE    BECHLER    BASIN 

To  the  President' s  Commission  on  Yellowstone  National  Park  Boundary : 

Gentlemen  :  Because  of  the  danger  of  precedents,  I  am  disposed  to  oppose 
any  elimination  of  any  part  of  any  national  park,  but  since  other  people 
differ  with  me,  they  are  entitled  to  a  hearing  whether  their  object  is  commercial 
gain  for  themselves  or  for  their  neighbors. 

The  Snake  River  starts  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  delivering  all  its  water  for 
irrigation  and  power  to  the  people  of  Idaho.  The  Snake  River  Valley  in  Idaho 
and  low-lying  lands  on  each  side  can  absorb  all  the  water  that  can  be  stored 
in  the  higher  tributary  regions  of  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyoming,  and  southeast- 
ern Idaho,  and  still  be  thirsty  for  more. 

The  Snake  Valley  in  Idaho  drops  gradually  in  elevation,  permitting  the 
giant  power  companies  to  use  the  Snake  River  water  over  and  over  again  to 
produce  power  over  and  over  again. 

There  are  at  least  10  practical  water  storage  reservoir  sites  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  besides  the  Bechler  Basin  and  as  the  demand  in  Montana  for 
irrigation-storage  water  is  the  same  as  that  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  it  can  be 
understood  that  the  future  of  the  park  will  be  greatly  jeopardized  by  the  first 
water-storage  concession. 
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The  commission  should  examine  the  three  or  four  bills  introduced  in  the 
last  10  years  to  dam  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  the  record  of  the  Idaho  plan  to  dam 
Lewis  Lake  and  Shoshone  Lake — also  I  want  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
commission  to  the  ideal  reservoir  and  dam  site  in  the  Lamar  Valley.  A  240-foot 
narrow  dam  in  the  narrows  will  back  water  about  6  miles  flooding  the  entire 
main  Lamar  Valley.  This  water  when  stored  can  be  delivered  as  wanted 
anywhere  along  about  300  miles  of  the  Yellowstone  River  Valley  in  eastern 
Montana.  The  great  Yellowstone  Lake  storage  and  this  Lamar  Valley  storage 
could  also  be  used  to  generate  power  in  Montana  as  the  Yellowstone  River  has 
a  fall  of  about  3,000  feet  in  about  300  miles  from  Livingston  to  Miles  City. 
No  living  man  can  measure  the  destruction  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  as  a 
popular  national  playground  which  may  follow  the  first  concession  to  irrigation 
and  power  interests. 

The  Bechler  Meadows  site  is  not  the  only  undeveloped  storage  in  its  vicinity, 
but  if  the  Government  will  turn  over,  approximately  without  charge,  the  8,000 
acres  desired  there  it  will  prove  by  far  the  cheapest  storage  available  to  Idaho. 
To  store  200,000  acre-feet  there,  a  dam  only  50  feet  in  height  is  required. 

The  United  States  Government  had  a  special  engineer  inspecting  water 
storage  possibilities  in  that  area  about  15  years  ago.  He  reported  on  several 
sites,  including  the  Bechler  Meadows  and  some  other  sites  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  also  the  Teton  River  Rasin  site  located  near  Victor,  Idaho,  where  he 
reports  that  a  million  acre-feet  of  water  can  be  stored  cheaply  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  at  the  Teton  Narrows,  an  ideal  dam  site,  and  a  reservoir  which 
stores  five  times  as  much  water  as  is  proposed  in  the  Bechler  Meadows. 

I  have  visited  the  Teton  Basin  and  dam  site ;  also  I  have  followed  the 
general  course  of  the  Teton  River  to  the  point  where  it  is  nearest  (one-half 
mile)  to  the  town  of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  At  this  point  it  is  high  enough  above 
St.  Anthony  to  deliver  water,  if  desired,  to  St.  Anthony. 

The  commission  can  see  for  itself  in  half  a  day's  auto  trip  from  St.  Anthony 
this  very  fine  water-storage  proposition  not  yet  made  use  of,  although  it  has 
been  covered  by  the  United  States  Government  reports  years  ago. 

This  Teton  River  water  will  be  stored  and  used  both  for  irrigation  and 
power  later  on  when  really  needed,  but  it  is  not  needed  just  now  any  more 
than  the  Bechler  River  water  is  needed  to  be  stored  just  now,  but  to  get  the 
Bechler  Meadows,  Idaho  must  move  when  a  chance  offers,  as  it  seems  to  offer 
now,  to  somewhat  enlarge  their  future  water  and  power  development  and  to 
at  once  increase  the  value  of  their  real  estate — all  at  the  expense  of  the  recrea- 
tional future  of  the  Great  Yellowstone  Park  and  all  national  parks. 

Wm.  C.  Gregg. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.,  June  24,  1929. 

The  original  Idaho  water  storage  plan  and  survey  for  the  Bechler  Meadows 
storage  basin  was  for  a  50-foot  dam  and  200,000  acre-feet  storage,  covering  about 
8,000  acres  of  meadows.  An  acre-foot  is  the  amount  of  water  which  will  cover 
1  acre  a  foot  deep.  A  dam  50  feet  will  store  water  to  an  average  depth  of 
approximately  25  feet  over  8,000  acres,  which  amounts  to  200,000  acre-feet. 
(Example:  8,000X25=200,000.)  This  8,000  acres  equals  a  little  over  12  square 
miles. 

I  spent  several  weeks  during  three  different  summers,  1919,  1920,  and  1923,  in 
the  Bechler  Meadows  and  near  the  adjacent  waterfalls.  When  a  young  man 
I  lived  and  put  up  hay  on  a  cattle  ranch  in  Nebraska  and  later  1  was  a  buyer 
and  cruiser  of  timberland  in  northern  Minnesota,  buying  many  thousand  acres 
of  timber. 
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I  estimate  the  above  8.000  acres  as  about  half  grassland  and  half  standing 
pine  and  spruce  timber.  AYhile  riding  in  the  meadows  one  will  think  the  grass 
predominates,  but  if  one  will  climb  the  nearest  mountain  slopes  where  a  pano- 
rama view  can  be  obtained,  one  will  think  the  timber  predominates.  The  grass- 
land I  estimated  to  cut  an  average  of  one-half  ton  of  hay  per  acre — 4,000  acres= 
2,000  tons  of  hay  for  winter  feed  for  elk,  deer,  etc. 

When  roads  are  built  from  the  Bechler  Meadows  to  the  nearest  park  roads, 
this  feed  will  be  available  at  Mammoth  or  the  Buffalo  ranch  or  Jacksons  Hole 
as  well  as  to  be  fed  nearer  by.  Roads  can  be  built  at  any  time  to  any  place, 
but  hay  land  is  scarce  and  later  may  be  vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  park 
herds. 

The  timberland  I  estimate  to  average  10,000'  standing  timber  feet  per  acre ; 
4,000  acres  multiplied  by  10,000  timber  (board)  feet  equals  40,000,000  feet  of 
standing  pine  and  spruce.  Tbis  can  be  easily  tested.  Take  a  piece  of  timber- 
land  210  by  210  feet.  Count  the  number  of  trees.  Measure  the  diameter  2  or  3 
feet  from  the  ground.  Estimate  the  height.  Trees  always  measure  more  than 
they  look.  I  remember  counting  1  acre  of  good  pine  timber  in  the  Bechler  Basin, 
finding  about  400  trees.  I  only  counted  those  which  measured  about  70  feet 
high.  If  the  full  timber  value  is  applied  and  the  United  States  Government  as 
owner  is  entitled  to  appraise  for  all  uses  everything  under  the  bark,  this  acre 
contained  easily  50,000  feet,  or  five  times  the  general  average  I  have  taken 
above. 

When  it  comes  to  the  spruce  which  can  be  seen  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bechler 
Canyon,  there  are  many  trees  between  3  and  4  feet  in  diameter.  This  spruce 
lumber  is  very  valuable.  It  would  all  be  killed  by  any  reservoir.  It  should 
be  moved  or  burned  and  the  ground  cleared  before  water  was  turned  in  if  the 
ghastly  dead  timber  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  nightmare  spectacle. 

The  reservoir  when  filled  by  a  50>-foot  dam  according  to  the  original  plans 
will  place  25  feet  depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bechler  Canyon  where 
the  meadow  and  timber  join. 

If  the  reservoir  is  authorized,  sawmills  will  soon  be  humming  in  what  is  now 
a  beautiful  camping  ground  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

If  the  amount  of  proposed  stored  water  is  reduced  substantially  below  200,- 
000  acre-feet,  then  the  whole  project  is  too  small  to  be  important  for  a  reser- 
voir, and  the  addition  to  the  present  water  storage  of  Idaho  would  be  insigni- 
ficant. 

The  Teton  Basin  storage,  which  lias  not  yet  been  developed,  and  is  available 
for  use  at  St.  Anthony  and  below,  has  a  storage  capacity  of  about  a  million 
acre-feet  (five  times  the  Bechler  Basin  capacity). 

The  Wrinigar  Hole  and  Dog  Creek  reservoir  sites  just  outs'de  the  park  are 
each  large  and  the  water  can  be  delivered  to  the  first  settlers  below  the  park. 

Of  the  three  above  outside  storage  possibilities,  the  most  important,  the 
Teton  Basin,  can  be  easily  reached  by  auto  from  Ashton  or  St.  Anthony. 

One  of  the  engineering  objections  to  the  proposed  Bechler  Reservoir  is  that 
the  water  is  so  very  shallow  and  the  area  so  large  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
and  importance  of  the  water  stored. 

The  percentage  of  evaporation  is  proportionately  excessive.  Also  the  bulk 
of  the  dam  is  to  be  constructed  of  earth,  which  is  dangerous  to  the  many  Idaho 
towns  below. 

The  stored  water,  when  the  reservoir  is  full,  will  extend  2  miles  up  into  the 
canyon  or  within  about  half  a  mile  of  Colonade  Palls. 

Wm.  C.  Gregg. 

Haokensack,  N.  J.,  July  8,  1929, 
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[Statement  of  Mrs.  Charles  Cyrus  Marshall,  Chairman  Natural  Scenery,  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  and  President  of  the  National  Life  Conservation  Society.  Janu- 
ary 20,  1930.] 

Last  summer  I  attended  the  hearings  before  the  Yellowstone  Park  Boundary 
Commission  at  Cody,  Wyo.,  and  at  Ashton,  Idaho.  I  visited  the  Bechler  Basin 
in  1927,  crossing  the  Bechler  Meadows  and  riding  several  miles  up  the  Bechler 
River  Canyon ;  therefore,  I  feel  that  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  problems 
under  consideration. 

I  can  testify  that  the  commission  was  perfectly  fair  and  gave  everyone  who 
wanted  to  speak  at  these  hearings  an  opportunity  and  manifested  attention 
and  interest  by  asking  numerous  pertinent  questions. 

At  the  Cody  hearing  the  majority  of  the  speakers  were  opposed  to  the 
proposed  extension.  At  Ashton  the  speakers  were  in  favor  of  making  use 
of  the  Bechler  Basin,  now  within  the  park,  as  a  reservoir  for  storing  water 
for  irrigation  purposes. 

After  careful  study  of  the  whole  matter  over  a  period  of  years,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  safe  way  to  preserve  Yellowstone  Park  is  to  make  a 
positive  stand  against  eliminations.  Those  that  have  already  been  made, 
simply  encouraged  groups  to  bring  all  possible  pressure  to  bear  in  order  to 
obtain  whatever  was  of  commercial  value  to  themselves. 

While  I  consider  the  scenery  of  the  Bechler  sections  of  the  park  very  beautiful 
and  worthy  to  remain  within  the  boundary,  I  feel  it  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  the  relative  scenic  beauty  of  one  spot  or  another  as  it  is  a  question  of 
either  wrecking  our  whole  national  park  system,  now  so  splendidly  established, 
or  preserving  it. 

To  eliminate  any  part  of  the  park,  is  it  exists  to-day,  is  to  court  danger 
and  to  encourage  exploitation. 

You  can  not  say  to  one  group,  yon  can  not  have  what  you  desire  because 
we  must  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  national  parks;  and  at  the  same  time 
grant  the  wishes  of  other  self-seeking  men. 

It  is  my  earnest  plea  that  there  be  no  more  eliminations  at  Yellowstone 
Park,  even  if  additional  territory  be  brought  in. 

Mrs.  Charles  Cyrus  Marshall, 
2239   Tiebout  A  route.  New   York  City. 
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[By  Mrs.  Charles  Cyrus  Marshall,  chairman  of  forestry  and  natural  scenery.  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  2239  Tiebout  Avenue,  New  York.  Reprinted  from  the 
December   (1929)    General  Federation  Newsl 

Stop  the  looting  of  Yellowstone  Park ! 

Fight  the  raids  on  Cascade  Corner! 

Hands  off  the  National  Parks! 

Say  of  the  profiteers  and  land  speculators,  They  shall  not  pass! 

For  the  past  10  years  these  pleas  have  been  coming  to  us  from  park  defenders, 
while  from  the  opposition  came  insistent  demands  : 

Give  us  the  southwest  corner  of  Yellowstone  Park. 

Dam  the  Bechler  River.  We  want  the  Bechler  Meadows  lor  a  reservoir.  No 
other  site  outside  the  park  will  do.  What's  all  this  fuss  about  the  Bechler 
section  anyway?     There's  no  scenery  there. 
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And  from  the  midst  of  all  this  clamor,  came  one  clear  call  for  me,  and  I 
could  hut  ohpy.  Go  to  the  Bechler  section  of  Yellowstone  Park  and  see  for 
yourself. 

Accordingly  my  hushand  and  1  went  to  Yellowstone  and  after  seeing  the 
wonders  for  which  this  park  is  justly  famous,  we  left  the  beaten  track  and 
journeyed  down  to  the  southwest  corner  as  far  as  the  Bechler  ranger  station 
in  comparative  comfort.  But  at  this  point  roads  end  and,  although  it  is 
only  about  8  miles  to  the  Bechler  Meadows  and  Bechler  Canyon,  which  were 
our  objectives,  the  trip,  made  by  wagon,  seemed  long  and  rough. 

The  meadows  have  a  beauty  all  their  own — the  vast  stretches  of  grass-covered 
level    land   form   an   attractive   foil    for    the    surrounding    majestic   mountains. 


AmrW         m* 


Bechler  Meadows  within  the  boundary  of  the  Yellowstone  which  commercial  interests 
want  for  a  reservoir.      (Mrs.   Marshall) 

If  these  meadows  were  flooded  the  loss  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  be  incalculable.  In  the  first  place,  any  encroachment  on  the  park  would 
eventually  prove  disastrous,  as  it  would  establish  an  unwise  precedent ;  it 
would  eliminate  the  entrance  to  tlie  Bechler  River  Canyon,  as  a  reservoir 
here  would  back  the  water  up  about  2  miles  into  the  canyon.  It  would  kill 
all  the  trees,  many  of  which  are  pine  and  spruce.  Mr.  William  C.  Gregg,  who 
spent  much  time  in  this  section,  has  estimated  that  in  the  Bechler  Basin 
there  are  40,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber  and  that  the  proposed  reservoir 
would  practically  rob  the  park  of  12  square  miles.  Last  summer  250,000 
people  visited  the  park,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  within  10  years  the 
number  will  reach  a  million.  Air  travel  alone  will  add  thousands.  It  is, 
therefore,  reasonable  to  expect  that  all  available  space  will  ultimately  be 
needed. 

After  giving  consideration  to  the  meadows,  we  left  the  wagon  and  went  on 
horseback  through  the  Bechler  River  Canyon.     What   a   thrill  that   ride  gave 
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Mouth 


autiful  Bechler  River  Canyon 
(Mrs.   Marshall) 


Colonade  Falls  with  a  drop  of  120  feet  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  America.  A 
50-foot  dam  would  back  up  the  water  in  the  canyon  for  about  two  miles  which  would 
reach  within  half  a  mile  of  the  base  of  these  falls.      (Mrs.  Marshall) 
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me!  Every  opening-  in  the  trees  revealed  some  rare  seene.  Our  first  big  sur- 
prise came  when  Colonade  Falls,  one  of  the  finest  cascades  in  America,  burst 
on  our  sight,  and  just  beyond  it,  lovely  Iris  Falls,  and  so  on  and  on,  new  treas- 
ures discovered  at  every  turn.  And  all  these  scenes  were  so  fresh,  so  un- 
spoiled by  contact  with  man  that  it  seemed  as  though  they  had  been  but 
newly  created. 

I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible  that  any  group  of  American  people 
could  be  so  blinded  by  self-interest  as  to  describe  this  marvelous  region  as 
having  little  scenic  beauty,,  if  I  had  not  seen,  with  my  own  eyes,  man  after  man 
stand  up  before  the  President's  boundary  commission 
at  Ashton,  Idaho,  and  insist  that  this  part  of  the 
park  be  handed  over  to  them  for  their  own  use,  with- 
out, any  apparent  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  asking  for  a  priceless  treasure. 

It  was  useless  to  suggest  that  the  water  could  be 
obtained   from   other  sources ;   no,   nothing  would   do 

.     "  ' j    but  the  Bechler  section  of  Yellowstone  Park.  All  other 

■  ■         i  sites   were   "  ridiculous,"    "  impossible." 

i^!^— —        The  plan  to  obtain  this  section  for  a  reservoir  and 

Wm  — -     dam   site   has   failed   so   far  because   the   people  of   the 

'■^^*[  United  States  have  shown  that  they  will  not  tolerate 

any  encroachment  on  the  park  itself.  When  changes 
in  the  boundary  were  suggested  the  Idaho  group  at 
once  started  a  movement  to  have  this  beautiful  section 
excluded  from  Yellowstone  Park  in  order  that  they 
might  use  it  for  their  own  interests.  Other  groups 
also  saw  in  the  proposed  changes  opportunities  to 
grab  parts  of  the  people's  park  land  which  were  of 
commercial  value.  To  eliminate  any  part  of  the  park 
as  it  exists  to-day  is  to  court  danger  and  to  encourage 
exploitation.  You  can  not  say  to  one  group,  "You  can 
not  have  what  you  desire  because  we  must  maintain 
the  integrity  of  our  national  parks,"  and  at  the  same 
time  grant  the  wishes  of  other  self-seeking  men. 

We  stayed  a  week  in  the  vicinity  of  Bechler,  spend- 
ing our  time  visiting  possible  sites  for  water  storage 
which  are  outside  the  park  yet  near  enough  to  supply 
water  for  irrigation  for  the  same  region. 
One  object  of  my  trip  to  Yellowstone  this  summer  was  to  attend  the  hear- 
ings held  before  the  President's  boundary  commission.  The  first  took  place 
at  Cody,  Wyo.,  July  15.  It  began  about  8  p.  m.  and  lasted  until  after  1  a.  m. 
The  commissioners  listened  to  all  that  everyone  had  to  say,  which  was  a  very 
great  deal.  These  Wyoming  men  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  pro- 
test against  the  plan  to  annex  a  large  area  of  land  at  the  southeast  border  of 
the  park.  They  were  nearly  all  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  boundary  line 
of  Yellowstone.  At  the  close  of  the  hearing  I  was  called  upon,  but,  as  it  was 
very  late,  I  only  said  that  the  General  Federation  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  national  parks,  not  only  for  present  benefit  and  pleasure 
but  for  the  welfare  of  generations  to  come  after  us,  and  who,  we  believe,  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  that  has  been  ours,  the  enjoyment  of  Ameri- 
ca's wonderful  scenery. 


Marshall  at  Bechler 
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At  Cody  we  parted  company  with  the  commissioners  and  did  aot  sec  them 
again  till  after  they  had  completed  their  tour  of  inspection  of  hinds  proposed 
either  for  annexation  or  elimination.  Quite  a  little  party  of  us  gathered  at  Hie 
Eechler  ranger  station  on  the  morning  they  were  expected  to  arrive.  Old 
Glory  was  hoisted  in  front  of  the  ranger  station  and  we  waited  in  silence. 
Suddenly  a  shout  went  up,  "  There  they  come !  "  And  through  the  trees,  over 
a  slight  rise  of  ground  the  guide  appeared.  Then  followed  the  commissioners 
on  horseback,  riding  single  tile,  well  and  happy  and  brown  as  Indians. 

We  all  rode  back  to  Ashton,  Idaho,  where  my  husband  and  I  were  staying, 
and  the  next  day  the  commissioners  took  two  trips  to  the  Teton  Basin,  one 
of  the  sites  outside  the  park  recommended  by  friends  of  the  park  as  a  reser- 
voir site  and  which  I  had  previously  visited. 

That  night  the  hearing,  heretofore  mentioned,  took  place.  Here  was  mani- 
fested a  spirit  so  insistent,  so  determined  to  get  what  it  wanted,  that  I  felt 
here  was  a  force  to  be  reckoned   with. 


This  unique  and  beautiful  fall  in  the  Bechler  section  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  Yellowstone  and  has  been  described  as  having  "  no  scenery."  All  of  the 
places  pictured  on  these  pages  have  been  visited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall. 

All  American  women  of  intelligence  should  be  personally  interested  in  this 
matter  and  militant  in  fighting  to  preserve  Yellowstone  Park. 

A  man  who  has  been  active  for  years  in  park  protection  work  said  to  me 
recently,  "  No  man  can  measure  the  destruction  to  Yellowstone  Park,  as  a  pop- 
ular national  playground,  which  may  follow  the  first  concession  to  irrigation 
interests."  Another  nationally  known  conservationist  writes  me,  "  The  terri- 
tory of  the  national  parks  should  be  held  inviolate.  No  national  park  con- 
tains any  territory  that  is  such  a  public  eyesore  and  nuisance  that  it  needs 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  axe,  the  saw,  and  the  steam  shovel." 

Women  of  America,  shall  we  not  unite  to  oppose  encroachments,  to  demand 
our  rights,  and  to  insist  on  the  preservation  of  our  heritage  from  the  hand 
of  the  spoiler? 


LRelief  Society  for  the  Aged    (Inc.),  formerly  New  York  Fresh  Air  Fund  for  Adults  ami 

Elderly  People] 


New  York,  January  24,  1030. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing,  as  the  president  of  a  very  large  organization, 
to   protest    against    any    encroachment    or    elimination    of   territory    from    our 
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lovely  Yellowstone  Park.  I  have  a  following  of  about  1,400  members,  who  are 
opposed  to  the  sacrifice  of  this  wonderful  gift  of  God,  in  taking  away  some 
of  His  beautiful  land  and  scenery  for  boundary  or  commercial  purposes. 

When  we  think  of  the  numbers  of  people  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  see  Yellowstone  Park,  and  of  the  pleasure  it  gives  and  has  given  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them,  do  you  not  think  we  might  still  try  to 
preserve  a  little  sentiment  in  life?  Surely  there  must  be  plenty  of  land  other 
than  that  of  Yellowstone  Park  which  can  be  materialized  at  less  loss  to  the 
American  people  than  their  beloved  Yellowstone  Park. 

I  trust  you  will  exert  every  effort  in  the  furtherance  of  a  plan  to  frustrate 
all  attempts  to  violate  or  destroy  it.    With  thanks  in  advance, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Angelique  V.  Orr, 
Dr.  E.  E.  Brownell, 

Chairman  of  the  Yellowstone  Boundary  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


[Woman's  Club  of  Suffern,  N.  Y.] 

Suffern,  N.  Y.,  January  28,  1930. 
Dear  Sir:   The  conservation  committee  of  the  Woman's   Club,   of    Suffern, 
N.  Y.,  urges  you  not  to  indorse  changing  the  boundary  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  H.  von  L.  Meyer, 
Conservation  Committee. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Brownell, 

Yellowstone  Park  Boundary  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Suffern,  N.  Y.,  January  27,  1930. 
Dear  Doctor  Brownell:  It  was  only  to-day  that  I  learned  that  there  was 
danger  of  the  Bechler  meadows,  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  being  placed  outside 
of  the  park  limits,  in  the  proposed  changes  of  park  boundaries. 

It  greatly  distressed  me  that  such  a  thing  should  even  be  considered,  and 
I  beg  of  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  keep  the  Bechler  meadows  within  the 
Yellowstone  Park  boundaries  and  oblige, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Carolyn  H.  Stevens. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Brownell, 

Chairman  of  the  Yellowstone  Boundary  Commission, 

Washington,   D.    C. 


New  York,  N.  Y„  June  22,  1929. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  requested  to  send  you,  as  a  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Yellowstone  Park,  some  material  relating  to  the  Bechler  meadows. 

I  have  therefore  written  to  the  publishers  of  Landscape  Architecture  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  issue  containing  my  article  describing  a  trip  through 
the  meadows  in  September,  1926. 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  article  interesting.  But  it  touches  only  one  side 
of  the  question,  the  artistic.  The  economic  side  is,  I  think,  hardly  less  im- 
portant and  impressive. 
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It  is  well  known  to  the  local  people,  and  has  been  publicly  stated  by  them 
that  when  the  country  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park  was  first  sit  tied. 
there  was  plenty  of  water.  This  encouraged  the  entry  of  settlers,  which  in- 
creased until  there  was  no  longer  water  enough  to  go  around.  Then  began 
the  attempted  raid  on  the  park. 

If  the  reservoir  should  be  built,  this  history  would  repeat  itself.  There 
would  be  plenty  of  water  for  a  time,  settlers  would  flock  in,  and  there  would 
soon  again  be  a  scarcity.  This  would  be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  encroach 
on  some  other  part  of  the  park,  greatly  strengthened  by  the  dangerous 
precedent. 

As  I  see  the  case,  it  is  one  of  the  esthetic  and  spiritual  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  against  the  material  interests  of  a  small  number 
of  local  farmers  who  can  find  water  elsewhere  without  great  difficulty.  To 
the  people  the  parks  become  more  important  and  indispensable  every  year  as 
population  increases  and  fine  natural  scenery  disappears. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Harold  A.  Caparn. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ringland,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[Headquarters  of  American  Civic  Association,  Washington,  D.  C] 

YELLOWSTONE    NATIONAL    PARK    AGAIN    IN    DANGER THE    CAMEL'S    NOSE    IS    ALMOST 

UNDER  THE  TENT  ! READ  THIS   STATEMENT,   AND  ACT  IMMEDIATELY  IN  PROTECTION 

OF  YOUR  PROPERTY 

Unless  the  Public  Lands  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  con- 
vinced by  letters  and  telegrams  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  never 
willingly  relinquish  their  ownership  in  the  National  Parks,  the  unique  "Cascade 
Corner  "  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  park 
and  developed  as  a  reservoir  to  provide  surplus  water  for  farms  in  two  counties 
of  Idaho. 

As  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  coordinating  committee  appointed  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Outdoor  Recreation  to  adjust 
differences  between  the  National  Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  first  session  of  Congress  (S.  3427,  H.  R.  9917) 
providing  for  a  readjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  to  include  important  additional  areas  and  to  facilitate  administration  and 
control  of  the  park.  In  the  hearings  on  the  bill  before  the  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses,  Senator  Gooding  and  Representative  Addison  T.  Smith, 
of  Idaho,  proposed  an  amendment  for  the  withdrawal  of  12  square  miles  in 
the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  park,  known  as  the  Cascade  corner  or 
the  Bechler  meadows,  to  be  used  as  a  reclamation  project  for  the  benefit  of 
Idaho.  Both  Congressmen  argued  that  if  changes  of  boundary  lines  were 
contemplated  the  elimination  of  this  small  section  was  justified  in  view  of  the 
great  need  of  Fremont  and  Madison  Counties  for  irrigation. 

In  1920  Senator  Nugent  and  Representative  Addison  T.  Smith,  of  Idaho, 
introduced  into  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  a  bill  for  the  granting  of  permits  to 
build  reservoirs  in  this  same  section  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  for 
the  benefit  of  these  same  two  counties.  This  bill  was  quietly  put  through  the 
Senate  and  favorably  reported  out  by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Public 
Lands  before  the  various  national  organizations  interested  in  our  national 
parks  were  aware  of  its  existence.  Immediate  action  was  necessary.  An 
emergency  call  was  sent  out  to  the  members  of  national  organizations  watch- 
ing over  the  interests  of  the  people  in  their  national  parks,  and  through  the 
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leadership  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  American  Civic  Association  the  hill 
was  prevented  from  coming-  to  a  vote. 

But  the  covetous  eyes  of  Idaho  have  never  heen  closed  to  this  "  little  corner  " 
of  eight  thousand  acres,  and  the  irrigation  interests  of  Idaho  are  now  lobbying 
to  draft  into  the  "  coordination  "  bill  for  the  change  of  boundary  lines  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  an  amendment  destroying  park  control  of  the 
Cascade  corner  by  withdrawing  the  Bechler  meadows  from  the  park. 

Can  the  American  people  afford  to  give  up  their  great,  heritage  in  wonder- 
abounding  wilderness  areas  which  have  been  wisely  set  aside  for  them  and  for 
posterity  in  response  to  every  local  demand?  This  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  if  Idaho's  entering  wedge  is  allowed  to  pass.  Bills  and  amendments 
would  be  introduced  for  withdrawals  from  other  national  parks  containing 
1  tower  and  reservoir  sites  coveted  by  neighboring  localities,  and  once  the 
precedent  is  established  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  prevent  the  breaking 
up  of  our  entire  national  park  system.  The  principle  that  the  national  parks 
belong  to  the  American  people  must  be  maintained  and  the  integrity  of  the 
parks  must  not  be  violated. 

The  argument  of  the  Idaho  irrigation  interests  that  the  area  is  "  a  mere 
swampy  meadow,  with  no  outstanding  scenic  features,  in  which  neither  man 
nor  beast  could  exist,"  and  of  no  value  as  a  part  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  is 
denied  by  those  who  have  camped  for  days  in  the  Cascade  corner.  The  flood- 
ing of  this  area  would  cut  off  access  to  the  waterfalls,  cascades,  and  canyons 
which  form  such  important  features  in  the  unspoiled  wilderness ;  it  would 
make  difficult  adequate  patrol  of  the  southwest  boundary ;  it  would  destroy 
some  of  the  best  timber  in  the  park  ;  it  would  close  valuable  reserves  for  the 
future  expansion  of  camping  and  important  ranges  for  elk,  moose,  and  other 
wild  life. 

Idaho's  appeal  for  this  corner  of  the  park  is  based  on  her  own  statement 
that  she  must  have  more  water  for  the  farmers  of  two  counties,  who  admit 
that  one  year's  crop  in  five  has  been  lost  by  drought.  It  is  stated  by  the  Idaho 
irrigation  promoters  that  there  are  no  other  reservoir  sites  available  in  that 
vicinity.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  other  outside  reservoir  sites  in  the 
immediate  vcinity  of  Fremont  and  Madison  Counties.  But  Idaho  would  have 
to  buy  the  land  from  private  owners.  The  surveys  of  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service  made  in  1904  point  to  the  availability  of  the  Teton  Basin 
reservoir  site,  but  the  only  recent  estimates  of  cost  have  been  made  by  the  Idaho 
Reclamation  Service.  In  the  Interior  Department  appropriation  bill  reported 
out  of  committee  December  10,  1926,  from  a  total  of  $11,618,000  granted  for  the 
Reclamation  Service,  Idaho's  apportionment  is  $1,588,000,  and  she  asked  for 
$400,000  more.  Should  Congress  in  addition  give  her  a  reservoir  site  from 
territory  belonging  to  the  American  people? 

If  you  would  preserve  for  yourself  and  future  generations  this  Cascade  corner 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  prevent  future  encroachment  upon  the 
whole  national  park  system,  write  at  once  or  better  yet  telegraph  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Lands  Committees  of  both  Senate  and  House,  and  to  any  members 
of  the  committees  whom  you  know. 

Public  Lands  Committee  of  the  Senate:  Chairman,  Robert  Nelson  Stanfield, 
Oregon ;  Hon.  Reed  Smoot,  Utah ;  Hon.  Peter  Norbeck,  South  Dakota ;  Hon. 
Ralph  H.  Cameron,  Arizona ;  Hon.  Tasker  L.  Oddie,  Nevada ;  Hon.  Porter  H. 
Dale,  Vermont ;  Hon.  Rice  W.  Means,  Colorado ;  Hon.  Gerald  P.  Nye,  North 
Dakota;  Hon.  Key  Pittman,  Nevada;  Hon.  Andrieus  A.  Jones,  New  Mexico; 
Hon.  John  B.  Kendrick,  Wyoming ;  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  Montana ;  Hon.  C.  C. 
Dill,  Washington  ;  Hon.  Henry  F.  Ashhurst,  Arizona. 
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Public  Lands  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives:  Chairman.  Nicholas  J. 
Sinnot,  Oregon;  Hon.  Addison  T.  Smith,  Idaho;  Hon.  Don  B.  Colton,  Utah; 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Winter,  Wyoming ;  Hon.  Scott  Leavitt,  Montana ;  Hon.  Philip 
D.  Swing,  California;  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Arentz,  Nevada;  Hon.  F.  D.  Letts.  Iowa: 
Hon.  Joseph  L.  Hooper,  Michigan ;  Hon.  Victor  L.  Berger,  Wisconsin ;  Hon. 
Charles  L.  Gilford,  Massachusetts;  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  New  York;  Hon. 
Harry  Lane  Englebright,  California ;  Hon.  William  J.  Driver,  Arkansas ;  Hon. 
Charles  L.  Abernethy,  North  Carolina ;  Hon  John  M.  Evans,  Montana ;  Hon.  Sam 
B.  Hill,  Washington  ;  Hon.  Elmer  Thomas,  Oklahoma ;  Hon.  John  Morrow,  New 
Mexico ;  Hon.  Edgar  Howard,  Nebraska ;  Hon.  William  P.  Jarrett,  Hawaii. 

The  case  for  the  national  parks  has  been  well  stated  in  seven  numbers  of  the 
Outlook  Magazine  beginning  with  October  20.     The  extended  space  and  editorial 
comment  devoted  to  informing  the  American  public  of  the  facts  in  the  case 
point  to  the  importance  of  the  issue. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  Horace  McFarland, 
Chairman  Committee  on  National  Parks  and  Forests, 

American  Civic  Association. 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  President. 
John  Barton  Payne,  Vice  President. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,   Treasurer. 
Harlean  James,  Executive  Secretary. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Thurman,  Extension  Secretary. 
December  21,  1926. 


[Washington  Heights  Woman's  Club,  Now  York] 

New  York  City,  February  1,  1930. 
Dear  Sjr  :  Am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Washington  Heights  Woman's 
(1lub  (Inc.)  went  on  record  at  its  last  meeting  by  passing  a  resolution  opposing 
the  elimination  of  any  land  from  Yellowstone  Park. 

As  our  country  becomes  more  thickly  populated  wo  will  have  need  of  all 
territory  in  everyone  of  our  national  parks  and  can  ill  afford  to  allow  private 
interests  or  selfish  greed  of  any  kind  to  impair  either  the  recreational  or  scenic 
value  of  these  parks. 

Sincerely  yours  for  the  preservation  of  our  parks, 

Gertrude  Wilkerson, 

Chairman  of  Conservation. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Brownell, 

Chairman  of  Yellowstone  Boundary  Commission, 

Wash  in yton,  D.  C. 


Suffern,  N.  Y.,  January  31.  1930. 
Dear  Doctor  Brownell:   This  is   my   protest   against  the   changing   of  the 
boundary  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  thereby  losing  the  wonderful 
scenery  in  the  southwestern  portion. 
Yours  truly, 

(Miss)  Clara  Stevens. 


[Midwest  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  1 

Midwest.  Wvo.,  January  21.  19.10. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Midwest  Chapter,  I.  W.  L.  A.,  wishes  to  protest  any  extension 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  boundaries.     We  feel   that   enough  of  Wyo- 
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tiling's  territory  is  now  devoted  to  park  purposes  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
take  in  Jackson's  Hole,  with  the  resultant  loss  of  the  elk  herds  of  that  region 
to  Wyoming  sportsmen. 

As  the  commission  has  heard  protests  from  Wyoming  organizations  relative 
to  this  extension,  you  no  doubt  know  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  throughout 
the  State  against  it,  and  we  trust  that  at  your  meeting  next  month  you  will 
decide  to  leave  the  boundaries  as  they  are. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Gary  W.  Jones,  President. 
A.  L.  Hayden,  Secretary. 
Chairman  National  Parks  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


[Telegram] 

Lander,  Wyo.,  February  Jt,  1930. 
Chairman  National  Parks  Commission, 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Resolutions  unanimously  adopted  urging  the  national  parks  commission  not 
to  alter  or  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  that 
the  resolutions  as  adopted  by  the  Wyoming  Fish  and  Game  Commission   at 
their  January  meeting  be  adhered  to  throughout. 

J.  B.  Taylor, 
Vice  President  Lander  and  Riverton  Chapters  Izaak  Walton  League. 

Lander  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


[Telegram] 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  February  1,  1930. 
Vincent  A.  Carter, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Woman's  Club  of  Rock  Springs  protest  extension  of  park  boundary. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  McCarty,  Chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS   PERTAINING  TO  THE   PROPOSED   YELLOWSTONE   PARK   EXTENSION 

Whereas  it  is  proposed  to  change  the  east  and  south  boundary  lines  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park  so  as  to  include  within  said  park  the  vast  wilder- 
ness area  lying  within  the  drainage  of  upper  Yrellowstone  River  and  Thorofare 
Creek ;  and 

Whereas  said  area  does  not  constitute  natural  phenomena  or  scenic  beauty  of 
such  distinctive  character  as  to  make  it  advisable  or  necessary  to  include  the 
same  within  said  park,  but  that  said  area  is  of  very  great  value  to  Wyoming 
as  a  wilderness  area  and  as  a  spring  and  summer  and  early  autumn  range  for 
the  elk,  moose,  and  other  game  animals  of  Wyoming ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  and  necessary  for  the  protection,  conservation,  propa- 
gation, and  control  of  the  Wyoming  elk  herd,  moose  herd,  and  other  game 
animals  of  said  State  that  it  have  and  exercise  police  power  over  this  area  in 
the  administration  of  its  laws :  Now,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Laramie  No.  21  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  consisting  of  over  60  citizens  of  Albany  County,  Wyo.,  do  hereby 
most  earnestly  protest  against  the  inclusion  of  any  part  or  portion  of  the  said 
upper  Yellowstone  River  or  Thorofare  Creek  drainage  area  or  valleys  beyond 
the  present  boundary  of  said  park  being  taken  or  included  within  the  boundaries 
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of  said  Yellowstone  Park,  provided  the   State  of  Wyoming  through  its  game 
commission  set  aside  this  region  as  a  wilderness  and  a  game  refuge. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  on  the  minutes 
of  this  organization,  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Senator  Patrick  Sullivan, 
Senator  John  B.  Kendrick,  Congressman  Vincent  A.  Carter,  Gov.  Frank  C. 
Emerson,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Extension  Commission, 
and  that  due  publicity  in  the  press  of  Wyoming  be  given  the  same. 

Roy  O.  Wtestley,  Secret  art/. 


Rawlins,  Wyo.,  January  30,  1930. 

Dear  Sir:  Senator  Kendrick  has  informed  our  club  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park  Boundary  Commission  in  the  Interior  Department  Build- 
ing on  the  3d  of  February,  meeting  called  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Brownell. 

This  organization  has  always  been  opposed  to  Federal  encroachment  — 
especially  by  the  parks  department — on  the  land  within  the  States  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  when  this  information  was  given  to  the  club  at  the  meeting  last 
Thursday  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  resolution  opposing  any 
extension  within  Wyoming.  This  committee  presented  to-day  the  inclosed 
resolution,  which  was  passed  unanimously  and  very  enthusiastically  by  the 
members  at  the  regular  meeting  to-day. 

We   are    forwarding   this   to  you,   and   trust   that   you   will   make  whatever 
use  you  deem  best  of  the  same. 
Yours  very  truly, 


Rawlins  Lions  Club, 
C.   C.    Cox,   Secretary. 


Hon.  Vincent  Carter, 

United  States  Representative,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Wyoming  Division] 

Midwest,  Wyo.,  January  24,  1930. 

Honorable  Sir:  In  behalf  of  the  taxpayers,  the  citizens,  the  sportsmen, 
and  the  conservationists  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  we,  of  the  Wyoming 
Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  American,  do  urgently  request  that 
you  exert  your  every  power  and  influence  toward  the  prevention  of  the  exten- 
sion or  alteration  of  the  present  boundries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
of  Wyoming. 

It  would  seem  that  right  now  is  the  time  to  exercise  some  restraint  upon 
the  avaricious  activities  and  designs  of  our  director  of  national  parks  (Horace 
M.  Allbright)  before  he  attains  monarchial  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  remain- 
ing public  domain  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

As  has  repeatedly  been  pointed  out,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  of  scenic 
value  to  be  obtained  by  the  Park  Service  in  the  acquisition  of  this  proposed 
wilderness  area.  Therefore  there  can  be  but  one  interpretation  laid  upon  the 
desire  to  extend  the  southern  boundries  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  that  is  to 
obtain  control  of,  and  the  ultimate  exploitation  of  Wyoming's  great  elk 
herd. 

The  people  of  this  State  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  integrity  and  com- 
petency of  our  fish  and  game  commission  and  are  not  content  to  sit  passively 
by  and  have  the  control  of  one  of  Wyoming's  valuable  assets  (the  Jackson 
Hole  elk  herd)  taken  from  them. 
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Secure  in  the  knowledge  that  you  are  there  defending  Wyoming's  interests, 
I  am, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

C.   E.   Piers  all, 
President  Wyoming  Division  I.  W.  L.  A. 
Hon.  Vincent  Carter, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Casper,  Wyo.,  January  28,  1930. 
Dear  Mr.  Caster:  I  just  want  to  urge  you  to  he  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Boundary  Commission,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  February  3,  as  it  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  citizens  of  Wyoming, 
and  who  were  not  advised  in  time  to  be  present  and  help  you  oppose  the 
further  extension  of  Yellowstone  Park  into  the  Thorofare  country. 

I  hope  that  the  commission  will  see  that  it  is  no  benefit  to  the  United  States 
Government  or  the  Park  Service  and  of  a  great  detriment  to  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming should  his  proposed  extension  go  through. 

Trusting  that  you  will  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  vast  majority  of  Wyoming 
citizens  against  the  extension  and  with  best  personal  wishes.  I  remain, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  H.  Carpenter. 
Hon.  Vincent  Carter, 

United  States  Congressman,  Washington,  D.  C. 


[Natrona  County  Wool  Growers'  Association] 

Casper,  Wyo.,  January  20,  J 930. 
Dear   Mr.   Carter:   You   undoubtedly   are  aware   of  a   movement   to  further 
enlarge  and  increase  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  Natrona  County  Wool  Growers'  Association  has  gone  on  record  time  and 
again  of  being  unalterably  opposed  to  any  further  extension  of  national  parks 
and  forest  reserves.  We  are  opposed  to  this  present  movement  of  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  enlist  your  support  and 
influence  against  this  proposed  enlargement. 

Trusting  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  any  further  enlargement  of 
the  national  parks  and  forests  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  with  all  best 
wishes,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  L.  Bishop,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Hon.  Vincent  Carter, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Casper,  Wyo.,  January  21,  1930. 
Dear  Representative  Carter  :  It  was  my  privilege,  as  secretary  of  the  Casper 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  to  forward  September  10,  1929,  resolution  against  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  River  and  Thorofare  Creek  watersheds  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  We  are  informed  that  February  3,  1930,  a  meeting 
is  to  be  held  of  the  President's  Yellowstone  National  Park  Boundary  Commis- 
sion. We  are  also  Informed  this  is  to  be  an  open  meeting  and  that  all  arguments 
lor  the  proposed  extension  of*  the  park  will  be  presented,  but  that  because  of  the 
expense  it  is  not  likely  that  any  interested  Wyoming  body  or  representative 
can  make  the  journey  to  oppose  the  extension.     Our  club  will  appreciate  it  if 
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you  will  see  that  the  facts,  from  our  point  of  view,  and  the  arguments  against 
the  extension  are  presented  to  the  meeting. 

We  understand  that  Hon.  Frank  C.  Emerson,  Governor  of  Wyoming,  will 
arrive  in  Washington  February  5.  If  the  meeting  can  be  held  open  for  argu- 
ment against  extension  until  our  governor  can  be  heard,  we  believe  forceful 
and  persuasive  reasoning  will  be  presented  by  the  governor  which  probably 
will  completely  answer  whatever  is  advanced  in  favor  of  the  extension. 

In  case  your  views  coincide  with  ours  and  you  are  opposed  to  the  proposed 

extension,  we  know  you  will  completely  and  successfully  traverse  any  brief 

for  the  extension.     We  also  know  that  even  should  you  have  a  contrary  view 

from  ours  you  will  nevertheless  cooperate  to  the  end  that  the  arguments  of 

those  opposed  to  extension  will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  commission. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Robert   N.   Ogden,   Jr., 

Secretary  Ga»per  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
Hon.  Vincent  E.  Carter,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  January  18,  1930. 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  You  will  find  inclosed  herewith  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission  at  their  recent  meeting  January, 
1930. 

I  am  in  great  hopes  that  we  can  kill  the  proposed  park  extension  bill  should 
it  come  up.  Your  support  against  park  extension  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  this  department. 

The   park   boundary    commission    meets    in    Washington    February   3,    1930. 

Many  eastern  conservationists  are  expected  to  attend  this  meeting.     I  am  in 

great  hopes  that  you  will  also  find  time  enough  to  attend  the  park  boundary 

meeting. 

Yours  very  truly,  ^ 

Bruce  Nowlin, 

State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioner. 

Hon.  Vincent  Carter,  Washington,  D.  G. 


Casper,  Wyo.,  January  21,  1930. 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  I  was  very  pleased  to  get  your  letter  of  the  21st, 
and  while  I  was  quite  sure  of  your  general  attitude  against  Federal  expansion 
it  is  certainly  gratifying  to  have  your  positive  assurance  that  Wyoming's 
interests  will  have  your  very  best  assistance. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  commission  is  going  to  consider  the  game  situation 
as  the  greatest  factor  in  this  proposed  extension,  and  that  appears  to  be  the 
reason  why  the  brunt  of  the  whole  battle  has  been  thrown  upon  the  game  and 
fish  department  up  to  this  time.  But  in  view7  of  the  vast  wilderness  area 
which  the  park  will  grab  if  they  are  not  curbed,  this  is  also  a  factor  which 
should  be  considered.  That  ripe  timber  some  day  constitute  a  tremendous 
economic  asset,  but  if  it  is  included  in  the  park  it  is  forever  doomed  to  waste 
and  decay  rather  than  to  be  harvested  and  used  beneficially.  In  this  con- 
nection I  advise  that  you  confer  with  the  proper  officers  or  officers  of  the 
Forestry  Department  and  ascertain  just  what  they  have  done  with  the  pro- 
posal to  create  this  wilderness  area ;  and  remember  the  wilderness  area  is 
what  the  people  of  that  part  of  our  State  are  in  favor  of. 

Now,  I  am  conceited  enough  to  believe  that  the  commission  is  not  going  to 
recommend  the  extension  as  asked  by  the  park  officials.     However,  I  am  afraid 
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that  they  will  advise  the  taking  of  a  portion  of  the  Upper  Yellowstone  Valley. 
I  do  not  believe  they  should  have  one  foot  of  our  land  and  would  not  consent 
unless  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  compromise  in  order  to  save  the  loss 
of  a  greater  extension.  However,  any  compromise  will  serve  to  whet  an 
appetite  for  another  bite  here  and  there  until  the  dream  of  a  park  including 
all  of  Wyoming  lying  north  of  Buffalo  River  and  west  of  Snake  River  is 
realized.  It  would  make  a  fine  domain  for  the  Park  Service,  and  they  could 
then  tell  us  what  we  could  and  could  not  do  for  all  time  to  come. 

Also  please  deny  and  dispel  the  false  statements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  East  that  Wyoming  is  trying  to  steal  the  land  lying  south  of  the  Snake 
River  and  now  included  in  the  park.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  resident 
of  Wyoming  who  wishes  to  take  an  inch  of  the  present  park  away  ;  all  wTe  want 
is  to  have  it  remain  as  it  is  and  has  been  from  its  foundation. 

The  absolute  injustice  of  the  proposal  is  that  the  southwestern  portion  is 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  park  and  given  to  Idaho  for  reclamation  and  that  Wyo- 
ming must  give  up  about  200,000  acres  to  compensate  for  the  loss,  and  we  not 
to  receive  any  benefit  whatsoever  but  rather  to  suffer  permanent  and  enormous 
losses  in  the  years  to  come.  It  is  surely  a  twentieth  century  illustration  of 
"  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul."  but  it's  going  to  be  hard  on  Peter  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  robbed  so  many  times  in  the  past  already.  Soon  he  will 
be  asking  alms  by  the  roadside  if  it  continues. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  that  Wyoming  has  and  is  furnishing  practically 
no  proponents  to  the  extension  but  stands  practically  united  against  the  move- 
ment.    It  is  in  fact  an  attack  by  outsiders  upon  our  statehood. 

Just  to  show  the  attitude  of  the  park  service,  I  wish  to  state :  Last  summer 
I  personally  extended  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Toll,  superintendent  of  Yellowstone 
Park,  to  meet  with  the  game  commission  at  its  January  meeting,  which  he 
accepted.  I  also  had  Bruce  send  him  a  written  invitation.  However,  while 
we  were  in  session  Mr.  Toll  had  time  to  visit  Laramie  and  give  a  talk  in  favor 
of  extension,  but  apparently  did  not  have  time  to  recognize  our  department, 
either  by  attending  or  sending  his  regrets.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  assistance  we  are  receiving  from  the  park  service.  I  appre- 
ciate that  we  do  not  amount  to  much,  that  we  are  ignorant  and  lowly,  but  even 
low  and  despised  as  we  may  be.  we  did  expect  decent  and  common  courteous 
treatment.  I  just  cite  this  as  displaying  the  attitude  of  the  park  toward  Wyo- 
ming, of  which  they  claim  to  be  a  part.  I  have  always  tried  to  be  four  square 
and  decent  toward  others,  even  though  they  may  differ  with  me  in  opinion,  and 
have  been  accustomed  when  acting  in  an  official  capacity  to  receive  such  cour- 
tesies as  the  office  is  entitled  to,  even  though  I  might  not  be  entitled  to  such 
recognition  personally.  But  I  guess  I  have  been  all  wrong  and  that  our  new 
superintendent,  who  has  been  here  only  a  portion  of  one  year,  is  going  to 
educate  us  sage-brush  philosophers  in  high-hat  diplomacy.  From  this  on  I  feel 
that  we  can  get  along  nicely  without  further  exchange  of  courtesies  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  to  you  in  this  matter,  feel  free  at  any  time 
to  call  on  me  or  any  other  member  of  our  department. 

Wishing  you  all  kinds  of  luck  in  blocking  this  land  piracy,  and  with  kindest 
personal  regards,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  T.  Scott, 
President  Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission. 

Hon.  Vincent  Carter, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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